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Social Insurance and International Legislation 
by 
K. KRZECZKOWSKI 
Professor at the Warsaw School of Commerce 


International labour legislation has not yet extended its scope 
to comprise social insurance, owing to the diversity of the types 
of insurance in operation in the different countries. It is therefore 
necessary to unify the insurance system of each country. Up to 
the present efforts have been confined to co-ordinating the 
numerous branches of insurance by mere juxtaposition. The true 
solution, in the author's view, would lie in the creation of a new 
type of insurance which would take the place of all the existing 
jorms and would rest on a single principle : loss of earnings or 
income, independently of the causes which might bring it about. 
This system would guarantee to the insured benefits better 
proportioned to their needs, and in the long run would constitute 
a comprehensive insurance against all the risks of labour. Its 
adoption would facilitate international action which would yield 
results similar to those obtained in the sphere of labour protection, 
chiefly by means of conventions. 

This is a new idea, and one which will very probably arouse 
objections. It is nevertheless put before readers of the Review in 
view of its interest, its documentary value, and the originality of 
the author's project. 


elaboration of a system of international regulation which 

tends to systematise and render uniform the bodies of legisla- 
tion in force in the different countries. Already, through the con- 
clusion of conventions and international treaties, the sphere of 
labour protection has widened considerably, its range of activity 
has extended, and it is becoming more and more easy to draw 
up protective legislation capable of being applied in any portion 
of the world. In the case of social insurance legislation, on the 
contrary, an international basis is lacking. Here particularism 
and diversity continue their reign undisturbed. The systems in 
operation are frequently inadequate and no endeavour is made 
towards international unification. The International Labour Con- 
ference has only touched the question indirectly, when it was 


| N the sphere of labour protection we observe the gradual 
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considering the unemployment problem. It is, however, essential 
to unify the system of social insurance if international labour 
legislation is to be instituted, which can be adopted by all 
countries and can equalise the expenses entailed by social legisla- 
tion ; for the variety of types of social insurance would, by itself, 
be sufficient to maintain certain countries in a state of economic 
inferiority. 

The multiplicity of systems in operation and the still rudiment- 
ary character of their organisation in a number of countries 
explain why no attempt has yet been made to unify social 
insurance on an international basis. There is at present in Europe 
a veritable mosaic of systems. The risks which they cover vary 
from country to country. Their organisation and principles are 
far from similar. Moreover, the several types do not cover all 
the risks which threaten the insured, and their efficacy is not 
everywhere the same. Not only that, but the various types of 
insurance have no well-defined limits, and overlapping often 
occurs. The origin and development of each of these types 
provide the explanation of this anomaly but do not justify it. 
There are two grave objections to this situation : on the one hand, 
it harms every state individually by imposing on it expensive but 
inefficient machinery, and, on the other, it is a menace to the 
future of insurance, forming as it does an obstacle to the unifica- 
tion and internationalisation of this important sphere of labour 
legislation. 

It seems, therefore, that the immediate object towards which 
social insurance policy should tend is to realise the unification in 
a homogeneous whole of the types of insurance in operation in 
the different countries. This work of unification would open the 
way to the drafting of international legislation, and would con- 


siderably facilitate its adoption and application. 


To simplify the present state of affairs, such unification must 
result in the fusion of the different types of insurance, and will 
be less or more complete according as it is performed in a purely 
mechanical fashion or is the occasion for a thorough reorganisa- 
tion of the different types of insurance. In the first case, it will 
leave subsisting side by side the branches already set up and 
will confine itself to subjecting them to a single set of laws, 
like, for example, the German Reichsversicherungsordnung of 
1911. In the second case, it will combine these different branches 
in a single compact organism, as is done by the British National 
Insurance Act of 1911, which combines in an organic whole 
sickness and invalidity insurance ; this is also done to a certain 
extent by the German Invaliden- und Hinterbliebenenversiche- 
rung, Which comprises insurance against old age and invalidity, 
as well as life assurance on behalf of orphans and widows. 
There may therefore exist several degrees in the process of unifica- 
tion, but one can imagine a general system which would embrace 
all types of insurance at once. 

Both theory and practice have frequently shown the necessity 
for such a fusion. It has long been recognised that the various 
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types of insurance are all aiming at the same objective, namely, 
protection from the consequences of industrial hazards, and 
therefore the institution of a single insurance system which should 
cover all these risks was advocated. This feature common to all 
types of social insurance could not by itself bring about unity of 
organisation and of legislation. Nevertheless, if this common 
basis was insufficient to re-establish harmony among the various 
branches, it was at least to be the starting-point of a number of 
attempts at systematisation. 


Several years before the war endeavours had already been 
made in several countries to unify the insurance code. One might 
mention, for example, the Austrian scheme of reform of 1908, 
and the German Reichsversicherungsordnung of 1911. In i941, 
also, the British, by their National Insurance Act, and the Ger- 
mans, by their Invaliden- und Hinterbliebenenversicherung, 
attempted to provide a single organisation for the various types 
of insurance. Post-war legislation has gone much further. The 
laws or Bills drafted in Germany, France, Czechoslovakia, the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Poland, Russia, Italy, and Sweden, 
all show the tendency to unite in one and the same organisation 
almost every type of insurance. It must be admitted that in the 
majority of cases it is as yet only a question of plans or sugges- 
tions put forward for discussion. Up to the present these various 
efforts have only resulted in a partial unification affecting, on 
the one hand, insurance based on the system of periodical pay- 
ments (e.g. the Bédiker plan laid before the International Sdcial 
Insurance Congress of 1906) or, on the other, sickness insurance. 
Such unification, incomplete though it is, since it leaves out the 
unemployment risk, already goes much further than the British 
system. The most complete systematisation, which includes 
unemployment insurance as well, is only to be found in the 
Russian Decree of 31 October 1918, and in the semi-official Polish 
scheme of 1919. This Decree and this scheme, which 
date from about the same time, cover all cases of loss of the 
means of subsistence, whether the loss is temporary or permanent. 
They provide also, not only against unemployment, but against 
all cases of physical incapacity for work, and thus seem at first 
sight to achieve unity of organisation. They do, in fact, introduce 
a new principle of unification which is, according to the terms 
of the Russian Decree, the loss of the means of subsistence. This 
is a much wider and more rational basis than the incapacity for 
work contemplated by the German and French schemes. Insur- 
ance against the loss of means of subsistence comprehends every 
case and possibility of injury, and includes at once every type of 
insurance in operation. We must now wait for results in order 
to appreciate the practical value of this system. If the results 
Should be satisfactory, there is no doubt that the principle on 
which this scheme and the Decree are based might equally serve 
as a basis for international action, which is eminently desirable, 
Seeing that every effort towards unification effected in common 
by the different countries would constitute a real progress from 
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the economic and social points of view. But such progress would, 
nevertheless, remain limited, since the work of simplification and 
unification would still be incomplete. 

In our opinion, no plan of unification or theoretiéal concep- 
tion has yet completely solved the problem. The Russian system, 
the Polish, and all similar schemes work rather in a mechanical 
fashion ; one gathers into a single bundle, as it were, all the 
various types of insurance and imagines that one has thus 
automatically obtained complete insurance against the loss of 
means of subsistence. But in reality this system maintains the 
different categories of benefits and the classification of insurance 
according to the causes which bring about the loss of means of 
subsistence. The question is in no way simplified under this 
system, since in spite of its apparent homogeneity it allows the 
various types of insurance to continue to exist, thus destroying 
the unity of organisation. Its sole advantage is that it fixes the 
number of types of insurance and groups them in a whole, which 
constitutes, if one may say so, the mechanical sum of these types. 
It is therefore with reason that certain specialists, while recognis- 
ing the necessity for unification, object to this juxtaposition. 
They urge that this conception results in overloaded and over- 
complicated machinery, whereas the problem is to effect a general 
simplification of the present organisation of insurance. 

We believe that the vroblem can be solved in a satisfactory 
manner by other means. For this it would be necessary to 
abandon the system which consists in the mechanical co-ordina- 
tion of the various types of insurance, and to endeavour .to reduce 
them all to a single type. The schemes mentioned above do, 
indeed, accept as their principle the necessity of a common basis, 
but they do not follow out the idea in all its consequences. We 
think it necessary to go further and to effect complete unification 
on a basis other than that of mere co-ordination. We advocate 
the creation of a single type of insurance embracing all possible 
cases : sickness, whether occupational or other, accidents, invalid- 
ity, unemployment, old age, death, maternity, etc. We thus 
refer all these eventualities to their consequence, which is identical 
in every case: the involuntary loss of means of subsistence. It 
must not be forgotten that all insurance, whatever its type, has 
for sole object, if we leave out of account certain minor points 
such as medical assistance, to remedy the loss of earnings oF 
income, which is a risk inherent in every kind of work. 

The system which we advocate would not, therefore, consist 
in carrying out a purely mechanical grouping of existing types, 
but rather in creating a new type of insurance capable of replacing 
with advantage the previous types. Its object, to remedy the loss 
of earnings or income, would be as simple as that of existing 
unemployment, sickness, and invalidity insurance. In a word, 
we leave on one side the causes of misfortunes, and only consider 
their effects, which do not vary, and thus achieve real unification. 

In practice there will be no difficulty in finding whether any 
individual has been deprived of his garnings or income for reasons 
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beyond his control. It is easy to ascertain this, though the causes 
which may have brought it about are numerous. Further, the 
length of the period during which the insured is unable to earn 
his living in no way alters the nature of the fact. It may thus 
be concluded that the criterion of the right to benefit will give 
rise to no difficulty. 


From another point of view the advantages of this system over 
the present state of affairs are evident. We shall then have 
provided insurance with a homogeneous organisation and unified 
its contributions, funds, and even its objects. Moreover, the 
benefits paid will be uniform. They will only be supplemented 
in certain cases, easy to determine, by special allowances, mainly 
in kind (4). Perhaps the mechanical co-ordination of the present 
types of insurance would also enable this end to be attained, 
but we consider that our system will simplify the solution of the 
problem very considerably. In choosing loss of earnings as the 
criterion of the right to benefit, we are putting insurance on a 
basis much broader than could be provided by the complete com- 
bination, whether mechanical or organic, of the different types 
of insurance at present existing. We thus secure a practical and 
positive means of ensuring the application of one of the funda- 
mental axioms of social policy: the right to work and toa 
minimum subsistence. 


Nor must it be forgotten that the question of the inadequacy 
of insurance benefits is as old as that of unification. It constitutes 
a second obstacle in the way of the work of internationalisation. 
Long before the war it was already attracting attention, but during 
hostilities and since their conclusion, especially in consequence of 
the depreciation of currency, this inadequacy has become very 
serious. The capital of insurance institutions has considerably 
diminished and periodical payments have lost all real value. The 
insured are thus reduced to destitution which can be remedied 
neither by state aid nor by successive increases in the nominal value 
of the payments. What were once among the most important 
and wealthiest institutions are now faced with bankruptcy. It 
is therefore absolutely necessary, especially in countries with a 
depreciated currency, to adapt these institutions to the new con- 
ditions of life. The transformation is certainly not easy to effect, 
for it involves fundamental changes in the present system of 
benefits. The present state of affairs has already given rise to 
several schemes which aim at replacing periodical payments by 
allowances in kind, such as medical attention or supply of drugs 
and foodstuffs, whereby the role of insurance becomes one of 
prophylaxis and prevention (the German Kaufmann-Kaskel 
Scheme). 





(1) This will be the case with medical assistance, as long as it does not 
become a duty of the state (British scheme), or is not provided for otherwise. 
Other supplementary benefits (burial, maternity) can also be maintained. The 
Same would hold good for sanatoria, asylums for the aged or disabled, and 


_ also legal assistance for the insured. 
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Here again unification opens up fresh possibilities. In insur- 
ance against loss of earnings the main object is to provide the 
insured with adequate means of subsistence, allowances in kind 
being of secondary importance. If benefits are too small they 
must be increased and the rates calculated on a new basis. The 
origin of this inadequacy is to be found in the system of capitalisa- 
tion borrowed from life insurance practice. No doubt this system 
offers numerous advantages, but only in normal times char- 
acterised by the stability of economic conditions and, above all, 
of exchange rates ; it cannot be maintained in difficult times. 
Thus it must be many years before we can think of putting it 
into effect. If we desire insurance to produce all the results which 
we are entitled to expect of it, we must give up the principle of 
benefits of fixed value and make them vary in accordance with 
the sliding scale of wages. It seems that the most rational 
method of applying the system is to charge extra premiums, the 
value of which covers the benefits for the current year and 
provides a certain reserve for difficult years. It must further be 
observed that the proper application of this principle supposes the 
existence of a single insurance system (against loss of earnings). 

The phenomenon of loss of earnings is found in every country ; 
even if the number of persons covered by insurance is increased 
the composition of the body of insured persons will not thereby 
be altered, and the whole structure will regain its equilibrium 
very rapidly if not immediately. The chief argument invoked 
against the immediate introduction of insurance against loss of 
earnings is based on practical grounds: the country which 
endeavoured to introduce this reform would, it is claimed, under- 
take too heavy a financial responsibility. The importance of this 
argument cannot be denied, but it must be observed that the 
country which led the way would doubtless not be long in finding 
imitators. The requirements of the world market do, in fact, 
impose on the different countries the same economic conditions, 
and this is the explanation of the high degree of unification which 
the various national systems of labour legislation have achieved. 
Economic necessity will obviously have the same effect in the 
sphere of social insurance. The idea is already beginning to be 
discussed in tne international congresses concerned with ques- 
tions of unemployment and unemployment insurance. The reason 
why the idea has not yet been realised is no doubt that the 
diversity of existing insurance systems makes it very difficult to 
reduce them to a single type. 

It would be necessary, in order to solve the problem, to apply 
the method which has given such excellent results in the sphere 
of labour protection ; we refer to international conventions. This 
would be the easiest and simplest means of extending insurance 
against loss of earnings to all countries. The example of a single 
country would hardly be sufficient to bring about such an 
extension. No doubt the International Labour Conference has 
concerned itself with insurance, especially with unemployment 
insurance, but without bringing about even partial unification . 
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analogous to that achieved in the sphere of labour protection. 
To carry out the process of unification which we advocate, there 
is only one means: to undertake international action with a 
view to unifying the whole of labour legislation, that is to say, 
not only labour protection, but also insurance and even placement. 
We are quite aware that it will be impossible to avoid certain 
differences from one country to another, depending on nationality, 
climate, and geographical conditions, but those which can be 
attributed to the expenses entailed by social legislation can be 
abolished. 

The internationalisation of social insurance can only be 
effected, therefore, after the establishment of a new basis for 
insurance. Unification alone will provide this basis. Its applica- 
tion will be fertile in results and its range will be as vast as that 
of certain great principles of social legislation, such as_ the 
8-hour day. A new world structure might be built on this 
foundation. There are two roads which lead to the goal which we 
have been describing : on the one hand, toleave to a few countries 
the initiative in effecting the reform and count upon the force of 
example, or, on the other, to establish international conventions. 
The latter means seems to us the better. We are convinced that 
in this sphere the International Labour Office has an indispensable 
part to play and that, through the powers possessed by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, it can contribute to the solution of 
the difficulties which at present are crippling social insurance. 
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Labour Legislation in Hungary 


by 
D. Pap 
Under-Secretary of State in the Hungarian Ministry of Commerce 


The development of labour legislation in Hungary has been 
hindered by the continual struggle for civic and political liberty 
in which the country has been engaged during the last century, 
and by the exclusion of the workers until after the war from any 
share in the legislative machinery of the country. Conditions of 
labour are to a large extent regulated by inadequate and out-of- 
date legislation, though the last few years have seen an advance 
in certain directions — in particular, in laws regulating appren- 
ticeship, the restriction of night work in industry, conditions of 
work in bakeries, procedure in disputes arising out of the con- 
tracts of agricultural workers, and the fixing of a minimum wage 
in agriculture (a temporary measure). Conditions of employ- 
ment in mining are still regulated mainly by the Mines Act of 
1854 ; in river shipping, by an Order of 1869 ; in industry and 
commerce by the Industrial Act of 1884 ; and on railways by an 
Act of 1914. Accident prevention and factory inspection are 
regulated by an Act of 1893. The regulations for employment 
contracts of agricultural workers are based on an Act of 1898 
which is concerned rather with the legal aspect of the contract 
than with the protection of the workers ; while the 1907 legisla- 
tion for farm servants, though much more advanced, is still 
defective in many ways. Much therefore remains to be done 
before Hungary comes into line with more western countries in 
this respect ; but a beginning has been made, and with more 
favourable conditions the lost ground may in time be made up. 


than the western European countries as regards labour 
legislation must be considered as a consequence of the 
historical development of the country. There was a time when 
Hungary was one of the states which led the way in labour 
legislation. Thus, for instance, as early as 1840 an Act was passed 
which laid down the basic principles for the protection of 
children employed in industry, and limited the hours of work in 
factories for young persons under 16 to a maximum of 9 per day. 
Political conditions, however, were not favourable to the 
economic, and in particular the industrial, development of the 
country. There was some improvement under the Concordat of 
1867, but the struggle for civic and political liberty was long and 


T HE fact that Hungary is still in many respects less advanced 
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severe, and absorbed most of the energies of the state during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, largely at the expense of 
any advance in labour legislation. Further, it is only since the 
war that the workers have been able to make their influence felt 
in the legislative assemblies of the country. Formerly the 
franchise was so narrow that they were excluded from the right 
to vote, and had no representation in the Lower House ; still less 
in the Upper House, the members of which were not elected but 
nominated, and were required to possess certain qualifications of 
birth and to be assessed for taxation at a certain figure. It must, 
however, be admitted that before the war the trend and scope of 
labour legislation were more easily influenced by industrial 
disputes even though this influence had to be exerted wholly 


outside Parliament. 

It must also be remembered that Hungary has always been 
pre-eminently an agricultural country. Towards the end of the 
nineteenth century the constant efforts of the Government 
succeeded in bringing about a considerable development of 
industry and an increase in the number of industrial undertakings 
and workers ; but even so 64.5 per cent. of the population, accord- 
ing to the 1910 census, owed their livelihood to the soil, and only 
23.6 per cent. to mining, industry, commerce, and transport, 
Industry, too, was carried on to a very great extent by a large 
number of small undertakings, many of them employing few or 
no paid workers. In fact, nearly half the whole number of 
industrial workers in 1910 were employed by small undertakings 
which employed not more than 10 persons each. This absence 
of concentration naturally hindered the workers from acquiring 
any real power. It is true that the agricultural proletariat was 
correspondingly large ; but this fact was a hindrance rather than 
an advantage to agricultural and industrial workers alike in their 
struggle for better conditions — a hindrance which was not 
removed until the ranks of the agricultural population were 
thinned by emigration. 

Conditions in Hungary since the war have again been little 
calculated to promote progress. The chaos in which the country 
was plunged has produced its results in the political sphere in 
the form of revolution and reaction, and in the economic sphere 
in the overthrow of the existing distribution of property and income, 
the falling-off of the will to work and the efficiency of the workers, 
and the consequent decline in production. In circumstances 
such as these attempts at labour legislation could not be other 
than groping and ineffective. Even the fact that the workers 
are now represented in the National Assembly is of no avail. 
Advance in this respect has gone hand in hand with a widening 
of the gulf between the workers’ representatives in the Assembly 
and the parties which exercise political control. At the same time 
the economic weapons by which the workers formerly made their 
powers felt outside Parliament have lost their edge. In some 
countries after the war the fear of revolution gave an impetus to 
labour legislation ; in Hungary revolution and counter-revolution 
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have between them almost dealt it its death-blow. In some 
countries, too, admission to the International Labour Organisation 
has given it new vigour; Hungary, however, did not become 
a member of the International Labour Organisation until she 
was admitted to the League of Nations in the autumn of 1922, 
so that help from this source is still only in its early stages. 

These difficulties explain why more has not been accomplished; 
the wonder, in fact, is that as much progress should have been 
made as has actually been the case. The following pages aim at 
showing: the present stage of development of labour legislation 
in Hungary. The principal provisions of the legislation now in 
force are discussed under the following headings: employment 
contracts, labour courts, right of combination and right to strike, . 
conciliation, right of association, legal representation of the work- 
ers, and employment exchanges. 


EMPLOYMENT CONTRACTS 
Agriculture 


There are several laws dealing with the work of the various 
categories of agricultural and allied workers. The earliest is 
Act II of 1898, regulating employment contracts of agricultural 
workers, which is the basis of all later Acts dealing with the 
subject (1). With the exception of the 1907 Act concerning farm 
servants, these Acts contain few if any regulations for the protec- 
tion of persons. What they do regulate, sometimes in great 
detail, is the legal relationship between the parties of the 
employment contract ; further, many of the clauses of the con- 
tract are given the force of law and penalties are imposed for 
their non-observance. The primary purpose of all this legisla- 
tion seems to be to ensure the execution of those clauses of the 
contract which deal with the performance of the work and the 
payment of the wages agreed on. 


The regulations in the 1898 Act differ somewhat for workers 
hired by the job and day labourers paid by time. Those for 
workers hired by the job are the more elaborate. Contracts for 
harvest work, bringing in the harvest, treading out grapes, and 
threshing, or any other kind of agricultural work to be done by 





(?) The Acts in question are the following : Act XLI of 1899 concerning the 
employment contracts of workers engaged in the construction of canals, roads, 
and railways ; Act XLII of 1899 concerning employers owning threshing 
machines, the employment contracts of their workers and of assistants engaged 
by agricultural workers ; Act XXVIII of 1900 concerning forestry workers ; 
Act XXIX of 1900 concerning tobacco growers ; and Act XLV of 1907 concerning 
the employment contracts of farm servants. These Acts have been supplemented 
this year by Act XXIV of 1923 regulating the procedure of the authorities 
competent in matters relating to the employment contracts of agricultural 
workers and Act XXV of 1923 concerning the prevention of the undue exploi- 
tation of agricultural workers. Act XXXII of 1900 regulates the contracts of 
estate officials, necessarily on somewhat different lines. 
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workers other than farm servants (2), must be concluded in the 
presence of the authorities of the place of residence of the majority 
of the workers concerned. The authorities must prepare two 
written copies of the contract, read them aloud to the workers and 
explain them in their native tongue, and draw the attention of 
the workers to the penalties fixed by the law for breach of con- 
tract. The contracts are then signed by the parties and 
countersigned by the authorities, and one copy is given to each 
of the parties. The authorities must also enter a record of the 
contract with the name of the employer and the nature and 
period of the work on the identity certificate which each worker 
is required to possess. Contracts which are not concluded in 
this way can only be enforced by the ordinary courts and not 
by the administrative authorities. If the workers deposit money 
or securities as a guarantee for the fulfilment of the contract or 
to cover any damage to the employer, such guarantees must be 
handed over to the communal authorities for safe keeping. 

The following provisions relating to the contents of the con. 
tract are of importance. Contracts for harvest work must state 
the nature and approximate area of the crop. If the employer 
intends to have some of the work done by members of his family, 
or by his employees, farm servants, or day labourers, this must 
also be stated. If the parties fix the wages to be paid for harvest- 
ing, binging in the harvest, treading out the grapes, or threshing, 
=: ° certain proportion of the expected yield, an alternative wage 
must be fixed either in the form of a definite weight of the same 
average quality as the employer’s crop in the year of the contract, 
or in cash (3). If the employer boards the workers, the value of 
the daily board must also be stated in the contract. 





































(?) For the definition of farm servants see below, p. 652. 

(3) This provision is one of the most important in the Act. The unjust 
regulations in the 1876 Act gave rise to much labour unrest ending in numerous 
harvest strikes. It was in view of these that the new Act was introduced. It 
must not be forgotten that harvest workers have to be hired early, very often 
in the spring. The former Act laid down that “if the crop which is to be 
harvested, trodden out, or threshed, suffers so much injury from the elements 
after the conclusion of the contract that the yield is less than half the regular 
yearly average, and if the parties have not provided against such a case in 
concluding the contract by fixing a money wage and have not otherwise been 
able to come to an agreement, then the decision whether such a case has 
occurred, and if so what the new conditions of work are to be, shall be taken 
within three days by the district authorities. Even in such cases, however, the 
workers shall begin the work contracted for and continue it without inter- 
ruption.” If the workers fail to do so, the employer may replace them by 
other workers, call upon them to make good his losses, and have them punished. 
It should be pointed out that in the period between the conclusion of the 
contract and the beginning of the work, which may extend to several months, 
the crop is often severely damaged, especially in the Hungarian lowlands where 
the weather in extremely uncertain. Although the salvage of damaged crops 
often requires even more than the normal amount of work, no allowance was 
> made for this, if the crop was as much as half the average. It must also be 
remembered that agricultural workers in Hungary had no other chance of 
obtaining employment but expected to earn enough fo live on for the whole year 
by this work, so that the loss of any considerable part of their earnings would 
have resulted in great hardship. 
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When the engagement is at an end, the workers must at once 
inform their employer whether they wish to be paid the fixed 
proportion of the crop, or whether they prefer the alternative fixed 
weight or cash. They may not ask for payment to be made partly 
in one and partly in another form and may not alter their decision 
once they have communicated it to the employer. If the workers 
cannot come to an agreement, the decision is taken by a rnajority 
vote of the workers engaged at the same time, or by lot if the ‘ 
votes are equal. If, after receipt of a complaint from a worker, a 
the authorities require the employer to pay the money value of 
the board there is no appeal from their decision. 

The other regulations relating to the fulfilment of the contract 
are as follows. If the time at which the work is to begin is not 
stated, the employer must give the workers at least 48 hours’ 
notice before they have to begin work, unless the contract provides + 
otherwise. He must employ the workers whom he has engaged ; a 
he must pay the wage agreed at the proper time, to tne agreed a 
amount, and in produce of sound quality ; he must certify on the 
identity certificate of the worker that the work has been com- 
















pleted ; he must give permission for the return of the guarantees 2 
deposited and in general fulfil all his obligations under the con- 
tract. 





If he fails to do so, he is liable to a fine not exceeding 600 - 
kronen (4), and is compelled to make good the loss suffered by the ” 
worker and to pay the costs of the prosecution. 

The employer has only two obligations in addition to the strict 
fulfilment of the contract. There is first a general prohibition of 
truck : the employer is forbidden to substitute intoxicants or any 
other goods for the wages agreed on, or to pay the wages by any 
kind of promissory note ; to require the workers to buy necessities 
from the employer or from a person designated by him ; to charge 
interest on advances on wages; to cover advances by drawing ; 
bills on the workers ; or to deduct the premium for the insurance i 
of the crop from wages. Contravention of these provisions is 
punishable with imprisonment for not more than 30 days and a 
fine of not more than 600 kronen. Secondly, if a worker belong- 
ing to another municipality (i.e. not living near the work) falls 
ill while working, the employer must provide care and medical 
treatment for not more than eight days ; if the illness lasts for 7 
more than eight days, the communal authorities must be inform- a 
ed (5). Contraventions are punishable by a fine of not more than e 
600 kronen. 

The obligations of the workers and the penalties for non- 
fulfilment are as follows. The workers must present themselves 
at the agreed time and place, and, if so stipulated, with their tools 
and assistants. They must begin and carry on the work punctu- 



























(*) In 1921, in view of the depreciation of the currency, all fines fixed in 
previous legislation were multiplied by 10. In the present article the amounts 
originally fixed are given in all cases. 

) This provision is still the only substitute for sickness insurance far 
agricultural workers. 
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ally, according to their employers’ instructions ; they must carry 
out his orders and in general observe the terms of the contract. 
If the workers are absent without due cause, or leave work 
without permission, the employer may apply to the communal 
authorities forcibly to prevent these unauthorised absences. If 
they are unable to do so, the employer may submit the case, with 
a copy of the contracts, to the district authorities, who must at 
once give orders for the workers to be forcibly brought back to 
work and must see that this is done without delay. There is no 
appeal against their decision. If the workers refuse to fulfil the 
contract without legitimate ground, proceedings must at once be 
taken against them. The proceedings must be carried through 
without interruption, and the sentence promulgated immediately 
and carried out without delay, irrespective of the possibility of 
an appeal. The same procedure is adopted if the workers break 
the agreement by coming without their tools or assistants without 
due cause, or if they purposely do their work badly with the 
evident intention of injuring the employer or in order to obtain 
their discharge or a rise in wages. If proceedings are taken on 
the ground of bad work, the authorities must hear the evidence 
of experts nominated by both parties. The penalty for offences 
of this kind is imprisonment for not more than 15 days, or, in 
the case of workers hired for harvesting, carrying in the harvest, 
treading out the grapes or threshing, for not more than 30 days. 
If the worker has been punished for a similar offence within the 
last two years, he may be imprisoned for not more than 60 days. 
The following offences are punishable by imprisonment for not 
more than 60 days, and a fine not exceeding 400 kronen : encourag- 
ing agricultural workers to refrain from obtaining identity 
certificates, from observing the prescribed formalities in conclud- 
ing the contract, or from carrying out the contract in any way 
whatever ; threatening, insulting, or ill-treating workers who 
have concluded a contract, or who are ready to do so, on that 
account ; speaking openly in favour of a worker who has broken 
his contract or making a collection for his benefit. If the 
employer so requests, imprisonment may be postponed until after 
the worker has completed the work contracted for. If the em- 
ployer is ready to take back a worker who has been sentenced 
for breach of contract, but is willing to perform the work con- 
tracted for, the worker may be set free on the request of both 
parties. If such a worker completes his work without interrup- 
tion, the proceedings must be dropped and the sentence is not 
carried out. This also applies if the workers carry out the work 
before the proceedings are completed and before the sentence is 
executed. The worker is liable for any damage which he has 
caused to the employer, and the employer may retain his wages 
and other allowances, the guarantee deposited, and the moveable 
property of the worker up to the value of the damage. He must, 
however, institute proceedings for fixing the damage before the 
competent authorities within three days of retaining the sums or 
goods in question. Unless the contract otherwise provides, all 
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the workers hired by one contract for one piece of work are 
jointly responsible for any damages or costs to be paid by one 
of them under the Act or under the contract. 


The contract cannot legally be dissolved before it is fulfilled, 
except for the reasons laid down by the Act. If one of the parties 
fails to inform the other party of its decision to rescind the con- 
tract within 24 hours of the occurrence of a legitimate reason 
for its dissolution, he loses the right to rescind the con- 
tract for that reason. If ome party considers that the 
grounds alleged by the other party for the dissolution of the 
contract are not legitimate, he may protest to the authorities 
within 48 hours of receiving the information. Appeals against 
the decision of the authorities may only be made after the decision 
has been carried out. If the employer rescinds the eontract or if 
it is rescinded by agreement, or if the employer does not intend 
to protest against the dissolution of the contract by the worker, 
then the employer must record the dissolution of the contract on 
the workers’ identity certificate without stating the reason. The 
worker must present the identity certificate to the employer for 
this purpose. In case of contravention, the worker is liable to 
imprisonment for not more than 15 days and to a fine not exceed- 
ing 100 kronen. 


Other clauses of the Act lay down that workers who hire 
themselves out to more than one employer are liable to imprison- 
ment for not more than 15 days and to a fine not exceeding 100 
kronen. An employer who knowingly engages a worker who has 
already concluded a contract, for a period covered by the former 
contract, or who tries to induce a worker to leave the service of 
another by promising more favourable conditions, is liable to 
imprisonment for not more than 15 days and a fine not exceeding 
600 kronen. 

The regulations relating to agricultural day labourers differ 


from those described above in the following ways. The contract 
has no specified form and can be concluded without the interven- 


-tion of the authorities. Unless otherwise expressly stated, the 


period of work is understood to be one day, and the hours of 
work are from sunrise to sunset. The midday break is one hour, 
and from 15 April to 30 September an additional half-hour’s rest 
must be allowed during the morning and during the afternoon. 


Except for a few provisions, all subsequent Acts dealing with 
the employment contracts of agricultural workers are based on 
the 1898 Act and follow closely its tendencies and spirit ; it is 
therefore unnecessary to describe them fully. In the later Acts 
there are undoubtedly certain signs of progress ; yet they contain 
practically no provisions, except those relating to the protection 
of wages, which could be regarded as providing protection for the 
workers in the strict sense of the term. Although these Acts, too, 
contain many valuable provisions relating to the protection of 
wages, even this is not completely secured, as the employer has 
the right to keep back all the wages and even the property of the 
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worker without being required to leave a minimum for his 
maintenance. 











A greater advance in the protection of the workers was made 
by Act XLV of 1907 concerning the conditions of employment of 
farm servants (6). This Act places the parties on a more equal 
footing than previous legislation, and does not provide such severe 
penalties for breach of contract on the part of the workers. The 
progress which it represents is no doubt largely due to the 
gradually increasing acceptance of the workers’ claim for legal 
protection. Economic conditions, however, were also largely 
responsible for the general improvement, or at any rate for the 
improvement:in the position of farm servants aimed at by the 








































( 
1907 Act. The shortage of workers due to increased emigration ! 
was becoming more and more serious, and the landowners were 
therefore anxious to secure a supply of permanent workers such I 
as farm servants (7). The remoteness of this object under the I 
existing regulations was, however, clearly shown by the repeated 1 
strikes among farm servants in the years preceding 1907. 0 
The 1907 Act defines farm servants as workers engaged on 0 
time wages (but not daily wages) for at least one month. 0 
The farm servant must possess a labour book or identity 0 
certificate which is issued free of charge by the authorities. The é 
took must be handed over to the employer for safe keeping d 
not later than the time at which the worker enters his service. 5; 
Children under 12 may not be hired as farm servants, and 1S 
labour books may not be issued to them. Minors over 12 may th 
not receive a labour book without the consent of their parent or of 
guardian. In certain circumstances the authorities may dispense sa 
with this consent in the interests of the young person. If a to 
young person can produce a labour book, the employer is entitled ar 
to assume that the necessary consent has been given. Young us 
persons under 18 are subject to the domestic discipline of their fo 
employer. If children of school age are employed they must be mn 
allowed to attend school. Any employer who is guilty of cruelty ov 
to children in his employment, or who makes them do work err 
which is beyond their strength or dangerous to their health and for 
growth, is liable to a fine not exceeding 100 kronen. ne 
No special formalities are laid down for the conclusion of the 
contract. If it is verbal, however, the employer must on request of 
give the worker a written statement of the wage agreed on. The do 
issue of this statement may be made compulsory by decision of He 
the communal authorities. Passports may not be issued to farm nag 
servants during their period of service, except to minors emigrat im) 
ing with their parents, or farm servants who have worked for at day 
least a year under a contract for a longer period. eet 
im 
(*) Cf. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrce (Basle) : Bulletin, Vol. II, 1907, p. 273. put 
(7) Emigration reached its highest point in 1905, 1906 and 1907. The propor- of 
tion of agricultural labourers and farm servants among the emigrants, which pre 
even in other years was higher than their proportion of the population as ® hov 





whole, was also greatest in those years. 
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The contract is assumed to be for one year unless the con- 
trary is expressly provided. Contracts in which the period of 
service cannot be expressed as a definite number of years, months, 
weeks, or days, are illegal. 

Other illegal contracts are as follows: contracts binding 
members of the farm servant's family to work for the employer 
without suitable separate payment fixed by previous agreement, 
or not to work for another employer even in their spare time 
without the consent of the first employer ; contracts binding the 
farm servant to sell the whole or part of the goods received as 
wages to the employer or any other person, or entitling the 
employer to substitute intoxicants or other goods for the wages 
agreed on; contracts requiring or directing the farm servant to 
make purchases from the employer or a person or firm designated 
by him, or not to make purchases from any other person. 
Employers are forbidden to charge interest on advances or loans 
made to farm servants or to draw bills on them for these sums. 
They may not charge the farm servant more than the cost price 
or the current local price for any goods, foodstuffs, clothing, tools, 
or anything else sold, lent, or advanced by them to a farm servant 
or procured at his request. Wages may not be paid in the form 
of promissory notes of any kind. Employers are forbidden to 
exact fines or make deductions from wages even under their 
disciplinary rights. 

Further clauses relating to wages are as follows. If the wage 
is a specified quantity of agricultural produce, it must be paid in 
the form of clean, sifted grain of the same quality as the best 
of the employer’s crop. All other payments in kind must be of 
satisfactory quality. The farm servant's allotment must be given 
to him at the proper time in accordance with the rotation of crops, 
and must be of the same average quality as the rest of the land 
used for the same crop. If the allotment is supposed to be ready 
for sowing, then it must have been tilled in fhe manner customary 
in the district. The animals needed for harvesting the worker’s 
own crop must be placed at his disposal free of charge. The 
employer must provide the farm servant with all tools necessary 
for his work, with fuel for his household, and cartage to the 
nearest mill for that part of the wage which is paid in corn. 

The Act also lays down provisions for the personal protection 
of the workers. The employer may not expect a farm servant to 
do work which is beyond his strength or injurious to his health. 
He must allow him a nightly rest-period corresponding to local 
custom and to the season. If, in exceptional cases, this is 
impossible, the worker must be allowed time to rest during the 
day. If the work specified in the contract makes nightly rest 
impossible, the work must be arranged so as to allow sufficient 
time for sleep in accordance with the season. On Sundays and 
public holidays only the regular necessary work may be demanded 
of attending to the animals and cleaning them and their sheds, 
preparing the day’s fodder, and cleaning the dairy sheds. If, 
however, work on Sunday is absolutely necessary in order to 
2 
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prevent serious loss to the employer, the farm servant must do 
this work at the employer's request, but is entitled to the custom- 
ary local daily wage for it. 

The employer has certain duties in case of illness. If a farm 
servant who has been hired for at least a year, or his wife or 
child under 12, becomes ill more than 15 days after the worker's 
employment began, the employer must pay the expenses of 
medical treatment and drugs, and must provide transport. If the 
employer pays less than 200 kronen a year in direct taxes he may 
deduct one-half of the amount expended on medical treatment 
and drugs for the wife or child from the farm servant's wages ; 
if he is more highly taxed, he may deduct one-tenth of this sum. 
The cost of providing a substitute for the sick worker may not be 
deducted from the latter’s wages. The employer is not required 
to incur any expenditure if the il/ness is due to the worker ; if, 
however, the illness is due to the employer, he pays the expenses 
for the whole illness. 

The employer is required to provide accommodation under 
proper sanitary conditions for the farm servant. In all farm 
servants’ dwellings built after the coming into force of the Act 
every married servant must have at least one living-room and one 
bedroom, and within ten years every farm servant must be 
provided with such accommodation. 




























Act XXVII of 1900 regulates the contract of service of agricul- 
tural employees. The standards laid down by the Act are in 
general agreement with the modern legal conception of the 
employment contract, especially that of non-manual workers in 
private employment. Among other provisions, if the employee 
becomes ill as a consequence of his work or of an accident which 
occurred during his work by no fault of his own, the employer 
must pay the cost of medical treatment for not more than six 
months, and the funeral expenses in case of death. If the illness 
was caused by the fault of the employer, the latter must pay full 
a compensation. If the employee dies during his period of service, 
the employer, if he has not already undertaken to pay a pension 
or indemnity at a higher rate, must pay the following proportion 
of the deceased’s annual salary to his widow or children under 
age: after a period of service of less than five years since the 
coming into force of the Act, one-quarter ; after five years but 
under ten, one-half ; and after ten years, the whole. This pay- 
ment is the final discharge of his obligations ; it is paid in advance 
in six equal monthly instalments reckoned from the date of 
decease. The employer must also provide the family of the 
deceased with a suitable dwelling for at least three months, or 
the equivalent in cash; even if he adopts the latter course, he 
cannot require the family to leave their dwelling until 30 days 
after the date of decease. He must provide fhem with transport 
to the nearest railway station or port, or to an equal distance, 
provided that this does not exceed 50 kilometres. He is similarly 
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ohdiged to provide transport, unless otherwise agreed in the con- 
tract, for an employee who leaves his service on the termination 
of his contract. 


A recent measure intended to prevent the undue exploitation 
of agricultural workers is Act XXV of 1923. This Act came into 
force on 1 July 1923, so that it is not yet possible to estimate its 
effects. As a temporary measure, for the period 1923-1924, it 
empowers the Minister of Agriculture from time to time to fix 
the minimum wages to be paid to agricultural workers in 
those districts and communes in which the daily wages are so 
low that the worker cannot maintain himself and his family even 
by excessive and unjustified toil. A Board for fixing minimum 
wages is to be set up in each town and in each district. Two 
of the four members of the Board are elected by those members 
of the Agricultural District Committee (8) who represent the 
workers, and two by those members who represent the 
employers ; of the latter one is elected by members who own more 
than 100 cadastral yokes (°), and the other by those who own 
more than 10 but less than 100 cadastral yokes. The chairman 
is elected by the members of the Board from a list of five persons 
nominated for the purpose by the Chamber of Agriculture (1°). 
If the members cannot agree on a chairman, the Minister of 
Agriculture appoints one of the five persons in question. The 
minimum wage is fixed by the Board sitting in camera. Any 
member of the Board may appeal in writing to the Minister of 
Agriculture within eight days against the amount fixed. Appeals 
may also be made by the Agricultural Inspector, who is entitled 
to attend the sittings in an advisory capacity without the right te 
vole. Any employer who pays a worker a lower wage than that 
fixed by the Board is liable to a fine not exceeding 12,000 kronen. 
The workers may claim the difference between the amount 
actually paid to them and the minimum wage within 90 days, 
even if their employment has come to an end. 


Mining 


The legislative basis of the conditions of employment of miners 
is still the Mines Act of 1854, with some later modifications. This 
Austrian Act was maintained after the restoration of the Hungarian 
Constitution in 1867. The labour clauses of the Act, which are 
described below, are now somewhat out of date and incomplete, 
and there have been several attempts to introduce more modern 
legislation, but so far without success. 

According to the existing Act, the rules governing the condi- 
tions of employment of workers and supervisory staff must be 
posted up in every mine. These rules, which must cover certain 


‘ 





(°) See below, p. 669. 
(°) 1 cadastral yoke = 1,422 acres. 
(2°) See below, p. 669. 
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specified points, must be submitted to the mining authorities for 
approval before being posted up. This gives the mining author- 
ities an opportunity of seeing that certain regulations for the 
protection of the workers are observed ; for instance, the regula- 
tion which has long been in force forbidding children under 14 
or women to work underground in mines. The period of notice, 
unless otherwise agreed, is fixed at three months for supervisory 
staff and a fortnight for workers. The causes for which the 
engagement may be summarily terminated are specified. The 
employer must pay all sums due for wages or salaries at least 
once a quarter. Workers who leave the mine must be paid at 
once, and must receive a certificate of discharge. There are also 
various safety regulations contained in the Act or made by the 
mining authorities, which of course benefit the workers ; while 
the Public Health Act XIII of 1876 prescribes certain measures 
against the diseases to which miners are liable, such as ankylo- 
stomiasis. 

Act XIII of 1891 concerning the Sunday rest in industry applies 
also to mines ; further details are given in the section dealing 
with industrial legislation. The Berne Convention of 1906 con- 
cerning the prohibition of night work for women in industry was 
ratified by Hungary in 1908. Its provisions are embodied in 
Act XIX of 1911, which also applies to mines. 






















Industry 









The apprenticeship system is regulated in detail by Act XII 
of 1922 (11) amending the Industrial Act of 1884. Under the terms 
of this Act, the exercise of a craft is made strictly conditional on 
the possession of a certificate of proficiency. Objections can of 
course be raised against this provision, as the conditions imposed 
by the Act afford no reali guarantee of proficiency, and a great 
deal which might be of value in the various crafts is omitted. 
F It is none the less true, however, that the combination of the 
3 system of proficiency certificates with the apprenticeship system 
iM has been of value, and has on the whole been skilfully used to 
3 promote the intellectual and moral training of the young. A 
particularly valuable clause provides that in trades for which a 
- proficiency certificate is required, children under 14 and young 
: persons between 14 and 18 who have not obtained the journey- 

man’s certificate (generally issued only after a technical examina- 

tion) may not be employed except under an apprenticeship con- 

tract. This clause is intended to ensure that every child or young 

person who enters one of these trades shall receive the careful 

training which ‘has to be provided for apprentices under the Act. 























The most important of the numerous protective clauses in the at 
Act are as follows. The apprenticeship contract must be con- 
cluded in the presence of the authorities, who must watch the 
In 











(™") Cf. InTERNaTIONAL LaBour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1922, Hung. '1. 
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interests of the apprentice. No contract may be concluded with- 
out a certificate from a medical officer stating that the child or 
young person is fit for the occupation in question. The Minister 
of Commerce is empowered to set up an organisation for the 
vocational guidance of children and young persons ; he may make 
it compulsory for this organisation to be consulted before the 
apprenticeship contract is concluded. There is a clause intended 
to ensure that the master has the proper technical and moral 
qualifications to be in charge of apprentices. If a master is 
unsatisfactory in these respects, or has treated his apprentices 
badly, the authorities may withdraw his right to train apprentices. 
The Minister of Commerce may issue an Order limiting the 
proportion of apprentices to journeymen in one establishment. 
Apprentices must have successfully passed through the four lowest 
classes of an elementary school or have a knowledge of reading, 
writing, and elementary arithmetic. They may only be employed 
on work suitable to their physical capacities. The Act specifies 
the points to be covered by the contract ; the way in which it is 
to be concluded and the indentures drawn up ; the maximum and 
minimum duration of the contract according to the previous train- 
ing and the progress of the apprentice ; the duties of the master 
and the apprentice ; the different ways in which the contract can 
be terminated ; and lays down regulations for the journeyman’s 
examination to be passed at the end of the apprenticeship and the 
consequences of failure in the examination. Finally, it contains 
regulations for apprentice schools, with details as to their 
curriculum, hours, inspection, etc., and makes attendance at these 
schools compulsory. 

The Act does not regulate the hours of work of apprentices, 
as if was originally intended that this should be done by an Hours 
of Work Act and subsequently by an Act for the protection of 
children, young persons, and women. Bills on these subjects are 
in preparation, but it is quite impussible at present to foretell 
their fate. The regulations of the Industrial Act XVII of 1884 
will therefore probably remain in force indefinitely. According 
to this Act, apprentices under 14 may not be employed for more 
than 10 hours a day, or 8 hours in factories, and apprentices 
between 14 and 16 not more than 12 hours a day, or 10 hours in 
factories, including the time spent at school. An hour’s rest must 
be given at midday, and there is also a break of half an hour in 
the morning and in the afternoon. Apprentices under 16 may 
not be employed between 9 p.m. and5a.m. The authorities may, 
however, authorise continuous process undertakings to arrange 
the hours of work of apprentices and other young persons over 
14 so that 6, or in factories 5 hours of their daily work are done 
at night. 


The conditions of employment of journeymen are fixed by the 
Industrial Act XVII of 1884. The most important of these provi- 
sions, which are both out of date and inadequate, are as follows. 
The period of probation is one week and the period of notice twe 
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weeks, unless otherwise agreed. The reasons for which the 
employment contract may be summarily terminated are specified. 
Employers may not engage a journeymen whose labour book does 
not show that his last contract has been properly terminated. 
Journeymen may not leave fheir employment, even after the 
proper period of notice, until they have finished the work 
undertaken and have repaid any advances made to them. If the 
contract is illegally broken by the employer, he must pay the 
journeyman his wages for the period of notice ; if he boards the 
journeyman, he must pay double the wages. If the worker 
breaks the contract, he may be brought back by the authorities, 
compelled to finish the work for which he contracted, and fined 
not more than 40 kronen ; in practice, however, the authorities 
now seldom apply this clause. Unless otherwise agreed, the 
journeyman may not be ‘required to do any work except that of 
his craft, or to do work beyond his strength. He must be allowed 
time to attend divine service on the festivals of his religion. If 
the employer provides accomodation for the journeyman, it must 
be healthy and habitable ; if it is not, the journeyman may com- 
plain to the authorities, who must at once put matters right with 
the assistance of the local medical officer. There are several 
clauses dealing with the issue and use of the labour book or 
identity certificate, and with the registration of journeymen by 
the authorities. 

All these provisions apply to factory workers as well as to 
journeymen. The Act also contains the following provisions 
which apply to factory workers only. The employer must keep a 
register of the workers employed. He must draw up works rules 
dealing with certain questions enumerated in the Act and must 
submit them to the industrial authorities for their approval, and 
post them up in the workplace. He must take the necessary 
measures for the protection of the life and health of the workers. 
Young persons under 16 may only be employed on work which 
does not prejudice their health and physical development, while 
in trades declared unhealthy or dangerous by an Order of the 
Minister of Commerce young persons may not be employed at all, 
er may be employed only under conditions fixed by the 
Minister (12). The regulations concerning the hours of work and 
night work of young workers in factories are the same as those 
for apprentices. The night work of women is prohibited by Act 
XIX of 1911, which is based on the Berne Convention of 1906; 
the only other special protective regulation for women is that 
they may not be required to work for 4 weeks after their confine- 
ment. Workers must be allowed a rest period of one hour at 
midday and half-an-hour’s break in the morning and in the 
afternoon (13). In continuous frocesses, the employer must make 












(#2) No such Orders have up to the present been issued. 
(#8) The Minister of Commerce has issued several Orders, according to 
which, if work does not begin before the time when the morning break is 
usually given, or does not end after the time when the afternoon break is 
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the necessary arrangements for relieving the workers employed 
at night ; it is, however, laid down that day work may not begin 
before 5 a.m. and may not be prolonged after 9 p.m. It is of 
course obvious that as the 8-hour day is now very general in 
Hungarian industry and it is extremely rare for hours to exceed 
10 a day, the last-mentioned regulations are of little or no practical 
importance. 

The prohibition of truck applies only to factory workers and 
not to other industrial workers. The employer may not sell any 
goods, particularly intoxicants, to the worker on credit, except 
lodging, fuel, the use of land, board, medecines and medical treat- 
ment, and tools and material which are required for the work and 
which have to be supplied by the worker. The employer may 
not oblige the workers to buy the goods they require from any 
particular person or establishment, or to use their wages for any 
purpose except their own interest. 

Employers who contravene the protective regulations of the 
Industrial Act are liable to a fine of 40 to 400 kronen. Offences 
against the prohibition of night work are punishable by a fine 
not exceeding 600 kronen. If the employer repeats the offence 
within two years, he may be sentenced to imprisonment for not 
more than two months, in addition to the fine. 


The following measures apply to all kinds of industry, includ- 
ing handicrafts as well as factories, and to apprentices, journey- 
men, and factory workers alike. 

(a) Act V of 1914 prohibiting the use of white or yellow 
phosphorus in match-making (in accordance with the Berne Con- 
vention of 1906) (14). 

(6) Act XV of 1923 regulating conditions of work in bakeries (1°). 

(c) Act XVI of 1923 restricting night work in industry (16). 


(d) Act XIII of 1891 on the Sunday rest in industry. According 
to this Act, industrial work, including commerce, is not allowed 
on Sundays and on St. Stephen’s Day. The rest period must 
begin not later than 6 a.m. on Sunday morning ; it must last 24 
hours, and it may not end earlier than 6 a.m. on the following 
morning. Exceptions may be authorised by an Order of the 
Minister of Commerce for mines, blast furnaces, and state 
monopolies and the undertakings connected with them (17), and 
by the Minister of Finance for the Mint. 


(e) Act XXVIII of 1893 on the prevention of accidents to 
employees in factories and other industrial establishments and 
on factory inspection. This Act and the ministerial Orders issued 
in pursuance of it lay down measures for the protection of health 
and the prevention of accidents to manual and non-manual work- 





usually given, and in particular if the daily working hours are not more than 
10, the two half-hour breaks need not be allowed. 

(44) Cf. Bulletin (Basle), Vol. VII, 1912, p. 209. 

(**) Cf. Legislative Series, 1923, Hung. 1. 
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ers, not only in industry in the strict sense but also in commerce 
which, according to Hungarian law, comes under industrial 
legislation, as well as in factories of an agricultural character and 
in other unhealthy and dangerous undertakings which in other 
respects do not come under the Industrial Act. The application 
of this Act is entrusted to the authorities who may, and if request- 
ed by the parties must, ask for a report from the factory inspector 
before taking a decision. Appeals against their decision may 
only be made after the decision has been carried out, unless one 
of the parties has requested the opinion of the inspector, when the 
authorities may, if no danger is involved, suspend the execution 
of their decision until the report of the inspector has been received. 
The factory inspectors are responsible for seeing that the regula- 
tions for the protection of workers are observed in factories, 
including those of an agricultural character, and also in certain 
unhealthy and dangerous undertakings which are not factories 
but which are specified either in the Act itself or in ministerial 
Orders issued in pursuance of the Act. The Minister of Com- 
merce may extend the competence of the factory inspectors to all 
undertakings coming under the Industrial Act. This includes 
commerce and handicrafts ; up to the present the only under- 
takings of this kind included are bakeries, to which the com- 
petence of the factory inspectors has been extended not by 
ministerial Order but by Act XV of 1923. The functions, com- 
petence, and methods of work of the factory inspectors are laid 
down by the Act and the Orders issued in pursuance of it. If 
the factory inspector finds that an employer has failed to observe 
one of the provisions of the Aci or to remedy the defect or to take 
the necessary measures after being warned, he calls on the indus- 
trial authorities to take further action. The factory inspector is 
entitled to appeal against the decision of the authorities. 


Technical employees in industry are covered by the regula- 
tions of Act XVII of 1884 for journeymen which have already 
been described. They are not, however, required to possess a 
labour book. The period of notice is six weeks or, after two 
years’ service, three months ; this period may not be modified 
by agreement to the disadvantage of the employee. Employees 
who hold managerial posts must be given one year’s notice and 
notice may only be given on the last day of the month. If, after 
an uninterrupted period of service of not less than five years, an 
employee leaves through no fault of his own, or if he leaves at 
his own wish through some fault on the part of the employer, he 
receives a lump sum of one month’s salary for each three years 
of service, the maximum being one year’s salary (18). 








(18) Idem, 1923, Hung. 2. 

(77) Idem, 1921, Part II, Hung. 1. 

(8) The period of notice and the amount of the payment on discharge are 
at present fixed by the Order Z 1910 of 1920 (cf. Legislative Series, 1920, 
Hung. 3), which was issued under the emergency powers granted to the Ministry 
during the war. A Bill to prolong the validity of these regulations after the 
Order has exp'red has already been submitted to the National Assembly. 
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Commerce 
























Commercial employees, including of course officials and 
employees in private undertakings such as banks, insurance 
societies, co-operatives, etc., are covered by the regulations just 
described for technical employees in industry. The Shop Closing 
Act XXXVI of 1913 and the supplementary Act XXXVII of 1921 
apply only to shops and the offices and warehouses connected 
with them. According to these Acts, shops in Budapest and the 
surrounding district, together with the offices and warehouses 
connected with them, must be closed from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m., with 
a few exceptions in special cases. Shops principally engaged in 
the sale of foodstuffs or articles of which there is a state monopoly 
must be closed from 8.30 p.m. to5 a.m. The Minister of Com- 
merce may, however, order that these two categories of shops 
shall be closed from 7 p.m. to 8 a.m. and from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
respectively ; he may also, after agreement between the workers’ 
and employers’ organisations concerned, fix their closing hours 
at 6 and 7 p.m. respectively (this was actually done in the summer 
of last year). On Saturdays shops may be kept open until 9.30 
p.m. The employees may not be required to work at times when 
the shops are compulsorily closed. In other towns and com- 
munes, closing hours may be fixed by the town or county author- 
ities or, if they fail to do so, by an Order of the Minister of 
Commerce ; this has been done, either locally or by the Minister, 
in a considerable number of districts. The regulations for Sunday 
rest and the prevention of accidents are, as already noted, the 
same for commerce as for industry. 


Transport 





River shipping is regulated by the ministerial Order of 1869 
containing “provisional regulations concerning the right to 
engage in shipping”. The minimum age for admission to employ- 
ment is 12 years for light work and 18 for other kinds of work. 
Employees must be provided with a service book and with the 
service rules and regulations. These rules must be submitted to 
the Minister of Commerce before they come into force ; he may 
make suggestions on them, stating his reasons for doing so, and 
these suggestions must be adopted. The employer is entitled to 


pa employees who fail to carry out the rules and regula- 
ions, 














The conditions of employment of employees of public railways 
using mechanical power are regulated by Act XVII of 1914 con- 
cerning railways. Employees must be between 18 and 35 years 
of age when they are appointed, and must have certain specified 
physical qualifications and training varying with the nature of 
the appointment. The Act regulates the procedure by which 
employees can make complaints, and imposes the obligation of 
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official secrecy. Employees must join the welfare institutions of 
the railway and must allow their contributions to be deducted 
from their salaries. The hours of work must be so fixed that the 
average calculated over a period of not more than one month is 
not longer than the average period allowed for rest. Within these 
limits the maximum working hours and the minimum hours of 
rest are fixed by an Order of the Minister of Commerce in accord- 
ance with the character of each particular railway, the local 
conditions, the amount of traffic, and the general requirements of 
the service. In cases of pressure of work, special urgency, and 
other exceptional conditions, the employees must work beyond 
their regular hours and have no claim to overtime pay. This does 
not apply to day labourers and workers, for whom the conditions 
and amount of overtime pay are fixed by an Order of the Minister 
of Commerce. 

The amount of leave allowed per year is as follows: (a) for 
officials, during the first 10 years of service, 14 days ; from the 
10th to the 20th year of service, 21 days ; and for a longer service, 
28 days ; (b) for employees paid by the year, during the first 10 
years of service, 8 days ; from the 10th to the 20th year of service, 
10 days ; and for a longer service, 14 days ; (c) for employees not 
paid by the year and for workers, after 3 years’ service, 8 days. 
Short periods of leave of not more than 3 days may be granted 
by the management if this can be done without affecting the 
service. If, however, more fhan 6 days’ short leave are taken 
during the year, they are counted as annual leave. 

The Act also safeguards the political rights of the employees. 
It contains detailed provisions relating to the punishment of 
breach of discipline, the procedure to be adopted in these cases, 
the composition of the courts which deal with them, etc. Finally, 
the railways are required to draw up service regulations in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act and to submit them to the 
Minister of Commerce for approval. 

Regulations also exist for maritime shipping, but they are now 
of no practical importance. 
































General Regulations 










The following measures apply to all manual and non-manual 
workers employed in agriculture, industry, commerce, and 
transport. 

(a) The provisions of the Distraint Code and other legislation 
dealing with the same subject, in particular the special legisla- 
tion applying to agricultural workers, which specifically exempt 
from distraint that portion of wages which is necessary to 
maintain life. 

(o) The provisions of the Bankruptcy Act and the special 
legislation applying to agricultural workers which lay down that 
if the employer becomes bankrupt the claim of the workers for 
‘wages already due shall have preference over other debts. 
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(c) The provisions of the Patent Act which protect the rights 
of employees as regards inventions made by them. 

(d) The provisions — applying to all except purely agricultural 
undertakings — of Act V of 1923 concerning unfair competition 
which relate to the bribing of workers and the divulging of 
business or trade secrets by them. 


LABOUR COURTS 


















Except for a short period during the revolutions, disputes 
arising out of agricultural employment contracts, including claims 
for damages up to 100 kronen (raised last year to 10,000 kronen), 
were within the competence of the communal or district author- 
ities ; claims for higher damages came before the ordinary courts. 
According to Act XXIV of 1923 disputes within the competence 
of the communal and district authorities are now dealt with by 
a committee of two employers and two workers with a representa- 
tive of the authorities in the chair. The parties may appeal 
against the decision of the authorities to the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, who can set up in his Ministry a committee consisting of S. 
employers and workers in equal numbers to deal with affairs 4 
of this kind. The members of the former committees are ; 
appointed in rotation from among the members of the Agricultural 
Committee (19) for the commune or district represented by the 
chairman. The two employer members must be chosen from 
those members of the Agricultural Committee who represent 
owners of more than 100 cadastral yokes and owners of less than 
100 but more than 10 cadastral yokes respectively. 
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According to Ministerial Order No. 9180 M. E. of 1920, the 
ordinary courts act as labour courts and have the sole jurisdiction 
in all labour disputes in industry, commerce, mining, transport, 
and all undertakings carried on for profit even if they do not 
come under the Industrial Act. The competence of these courts 
does not, however, extend to disputes in which one party is a 
worker or employee whose earnings — not including bonuses or 
other allovances —- are more than 360,000 kronen a year (this sum 
has recently been increased to 1,200,000 kronen a year). The 
labour court strictly so called sits in places where there is 
a workers’ insurance court; it is presided over by a board of 
three members, consisting of one employer and one worker, with 
an ordinary judge — if possible the judge who acts as president 
of the workers’ insurance court — in the chair. In other localities 
the Minister of Justice, in agreement with the other Ministers 
concerned, may decide that a labour court shall be constituted and 
that assessors shall be appointed. The list of assessors is based 3 
on nominations made by those associations of employers or of 7 
manual or non-manual workers which are recognised as com- 





(?*) See below, p. 669. 
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petent for the purpose by the Ministers concerned ; a list of these t 
associations is published every year in the official Gazette. The I 
4 assessors must be men of good reputation, over 26 years of age, t 
— who reside at the seat of the court and have worked at their 
7 trade for at least three years. Before a case is heard the judge I 
q must ask the parties whether they wish assessors to be called. If r 
‘ neither party wishes for assessors, the judge acts alone. There is e 
no appeal against decisions of the labour court which have been a 
arrived at with assessors, if the sum in dispute does not exceed n 
20,000 kronen. The board of the Provincial Court, which acts v 
4 as the court of appeal, always takes its decisions without assessors. fl 
a A different form of procedure is provided for disputes between @) 
4 an employer belonging to an industrial guild (°) and his work- al 
ers. According to Act XVII of 1884, disputes of this kind must W 
be submitted in the first place to the conciliation committee which 01 
must be formed by every industrial guild. These committees ne 
consist of equal numbers of employers and journeymen, the latter 
elected by the journeymen employed by members of the guild. bi 
The president of the conciliation committee is the official com- of 
missioner of the guild, who is usually a public official. The th 
committee tries in the first place to bring about an agreement ki 
between the parties. If this is impossible, it takes a decision by 
a majority vote, which must be carried out at once ; but either if 
party has the right to submit the dispute subsequently to the of 
ordinary court. As it has been found by experience that these th 
committees frequently succeed in bringing about an agreement ne 
without having to issue an award, their competence has been en 
maintained concurrently with the other system for all cases in aA 
which neither party has previously submitted the dispute to the wie 
ordinary labour court. a 
bre 
RIGHT OF COMBINATION AND RIGHT TO STRIKE a 
Under the Industrial Act XVII of 1884, the following forms of 
combination are null and void: agreements between industrial 
(including commercial) employers which aim at forcing the tur 
workers to accept a reduction in wages or other worse conditions tra 
of labour by a lock-out or by dismissal of staff ; agreements by’ con 
which workers or journeymen try to force employers to raise of 
wages or to grant other improvements in the conditions of labour ull 
by means of a strike ; agreements which aim at helping persons per: 
who are acting on one of the foregoing agreements or injuring of 1 
those who refuse to do so. Any person who by threats or violence the 
hinders or attempts to hinder employers, workers, or journeymen beg 
in the exercise of their free will, in order to bring about the con- unl; 
clusion, extension, or execution of any such agreement, is liable om 
(2°) The industrial guild (Gewerbekorporation) is a compulsory association ft 
of craftsmen working in the same town or district. A guild must be formed th 
in every town. In other areas a guild is only formed if there are at least herd 






100 craftsmen and if at least two-thirds of them have decided to form one. 
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to a fine of not more than 600 kronen and to imprisonment for 
not more than 30 days, unless heavier penalties are prescribed by 
the penal law. 

The invalidity of the kind of combination described in the 
Industrial Act is reiterated, but with strict limitation to agree- 
ments between workers, in Act II of 1898 on the conditions of 
employment of agricultural workers, the other Acts based on it, 
and the Farm Servants’ Act. The penalties imposed are also 
more severe. Any person who hinders or attempts to hinder 
workers, day labourers, or farm servants in the exercise of their 
free will, in order to bring about the conclusion, extension, or 
execution of such agreements, or who spreads false information 
among hired workers, or collects money, holds a meeting of hired 
workers, leaves his own district in order to attend such a meeting 
or in any way takes part in one, is liable to imprisonment for 
not more than 60 days and to a fine of not more than 800 kronen. 


The clause of the Mines Act dealing with these forms of com- 
bination and the incitement to them refers to the relevant clauses 
of the Austrian penal law which was at that time in force. As 
the latter is no longer in force in Hungary, agreements of this 
kind in mines are not punishable. 

The strike itself in industry and commerce is only punishable 
if the workers thereby break their contract. There is no breach 
of contract unless a period of notice before the workers can leave 
their work is fixed by law or by contract, and unless they cease 
work without this notice. There is even then no breach of con- 
tract if the workers can show the existence of one of the reasons 
which the law admits as entitling them to cease work without 
notice. It is, however, becoming increasingly frequent, especially 
in factories, for the workers to stipulate that the contract may be 
broken off at any time without notice. In any case, the penalty 
for breach of contract in industrial employment is not very severe, 
and it is now seldom imposed, especially in the case of a strike. 


In agriculture the position is entirely different. The agricul- 
tural worker is obliged to finish the work for which he has con- 
tracted. The only grounds on which he may terminate the 
contract are that the employer or a member of his family or one 
of his managerial staff is endangering his morality, physically 
ill-treating him, or committing a punishable offence against his 
person, his life, or his property ; or that he has been in the service 
of the employer in question as a farm servant or day labourer in 
the interval between the conclusion of the contract and the 
beginning of the work contracted for, and that the employer has 
unlawfully held back the wages due to him for this period ; or 
that he has become unable to work owing to illness or has been 
called up for military service. Even for one of these reasons he 
is only entitled to terminate the contract if he informs the employer 
of his intention within twenty-four hours of the occurrence of 
the event which entitled him to break off the contract ; it is not 
sufficient to give notice within twenty-four hours of the time 
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when it came to his knowledge. There is nothing in the legisla- 
tion to show that the worker may withhold his services if the 
employer fails to carry out his obligations under the contract (#4). 
The workers are merely entitled to have their complaint brought 
before the authorities by not more than two representatives. The 
authorities must then take proceedings within forty-eight hours. 
If, however, more than two workers appear before the authorities 
to make a complaint, or if they interrupt their work in any other 
way, they are taken back to their work and, as was shown above, 
are severely punished. The penalty is not reduced if the worker 
committed the offence in agreement with other workers ; on the 
contrary, it is even more severe if it is proved that he was one 
of the instigators of the agreement. The severity with which 
combination among agricultural workers is prohibited by Hun- 
garian law may be seen from a provision of Act XVI of 1900 on 
the insurance of agricultural workers, which lays down that a 
worker who is sentenced for breaking the laws against combina- 
tion may be expelled from the insurance society and lose all his 
previous contributions. 
























According to Act XVII of 1914 on railways, all manual and 
non-manual workers employed on the railways are regarded as 
public officials from the point of view of the application of the 
penal law. According to Hungarian law, a public official who 
refuses to carry out his official duties is liable to detention (Ha/t) 
for not more than three months ; if his refusal is the consequence 
of an agreement, he is liable to imprisonment (Kerker) for not 
more than three years. The Act also lays down that participa- 
tion in or instigation or promotion of a strike or an agreement 
for the purpose of a strike is to be regarded as a breach of disci- 
pline which may be punished by the management with summary 
dismissal. The Minister of Commerce is to institute a special 
permanent disciplinary court to deal with appeals against these 
decisions of the management. Members of the staff who have 
been dismissed for instigating or promoting a strike or for having 
been members of a strike committee must in no circumstances be 
taken back into the service of the railway. 
















The Hungarian Penal Code, Act V of 1878, lays down that 
any person who uses force against a worker or an employer in 
order to bring about a decrease or an increase in wages, or who 
insults or ill-treats a worker or employer or threatens him with 
violence, and any persons who assemble before factories, work- 
shops or other places where workers are employed, or before the 
house of the employer or manager or the place where he is to 
be found, for fhe purpose of preventing work from being begun 
or continued or of inducing the workers to leave their work, are 
liable to imprisonment for not more than six months. 

















(2") The right of farm servants to terminate their contracts is regulated 
much more equitably by Act XLV of 1907. 
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CONCILIATION 


Some rudimentary attempts have been made to set up a legal 
system of conciliation. According to the Industrial Act XVII of 
1884, the local authorities, on receipt of information of acollective 
labour dispute, must immediately give instructions for the forma- 
tion of a conciliation committee or must call upon the conciliation 
committee of the industrial guild to take up the matter. If this 
produces no result, the Minister of Commerce is empowered, 
by Act XVIII of 1893 on the prevention of accidents to employees 
in factories and other industrial establishments and on factory 
inspection, to call on the factory inspector to form a conciliation 
committee or to settle the dispute himself. So far, however, this 
system of conciliation has not been very successful. If an agree- 
ment is reached, this is often due to the intervention of some 
third person, such as the Minister of Commerce or an official 
representing him, or still more frequently to direct negotiation 
between the parties. 

There is at present no legislation dealing with collective 
agreements. 


RIGHT OF ASSOCIATION 


The right of association is at present regulated only by a 


series Of ministerial Orders. The principal condition for the 
formation of an association of any kind is that its rules should 
have been submitted to the Minister of the Interior for approval. 
If within 40 days the Minister raises no objection, the association 
may provisionally begin its activities. It cannot be regarded as 
definitely constituted until the Minister has signified his approval 
of the rules, which is only done if they conform to the conditions 
laid down by the Minister for the case in question. One of the 
conditions for workers’ associations, for instance, is that mo 
support is to be given to workers who are on strike or intend 
to strike (22). If the association does not pursue the aims, adopt 
the methods, or remain within the sphere of action laid down 
in its rules, and if its activities are dangerous to the interests of 
the state or to the financial interests of its members, the Minister 
may summarily suspend the association or its activities. He then 
crders a formal enquiry into the affairs of the association, after 
which it may be dissolved. The enquiry is carried out by the 
local authorities (23), 





(2?) For this reason strike payments are not made by the properly constituted 
workers’ trade associations, but by the so-called “ free organisations ”, which 
are secret associations whose activities are not subject to any official control. 
Contributions to a strike fund are often included in the subscription to a trade 
journal. 

(73) Neither the ordinary nor the higher courts offer any judicial protection 
against this procedure or against the decision of the authorities and the 
Minister. As against this, however, the associations on their formation at 
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The following provisions relate to workers’ associations in 
particular. 

(a) According to Order No. 2219 of 1908 of the Minister of 
the Interior, the rules of workers’ associations must contain a 
clause stating that the authorities have free access at all times 
to the meetings and premises (which must always be notified to 
them) of the association, that they may see the minutes of meet- 
ings, the accounts, and all other records at any time, and in 
general see that the activities of the association are in accordance 
with its rules. 

The authorities must subject the management and activities 
of the association to frequent and searching investigation. When- 
ever it is found that the activities of the association are con- 
trary to the rules or endanger the interests of the state or the 
financial interests of the members, the association must at once 
be suspended provisionally, even from carrying on its r2gular 
work. A report must immediately be sent to the Minister of the 
Interior, together with all relevant documents. 

(6) According to Order No. 112,000 of 1916 of the Minister of 
the Interior, the authorities must be notified of the calling of the 
constituent assembly of any local bodies provided for by the 
rules of the central association and the purpose of these bodies 
must be stated. The report of the constituting of the body in 
question must be submitted within forty-eight hours to the local 
authorities, together with proof that the constitution is in accord- 
ance with the rules of the central association ; in particular, that 
the necessary number of members exist, and that they are all 
actually engaged in the occupation stated in the rules. The local 
body is not definitely constituted until it has received formal 
official approval, but it may provisionally begin its activities 
before that time if it has previously notified tne local authorities 
of its intention in the prescribed form and has received their 
authorisation. This authorisation must be given within three 
days unless there is a suspicion that members are being enrolled 
by force. 

(c) According to Order No. 44,126 of 1922 of the Minister of 
the Interior, the local authorities may only approve the constitu- 
tion of a local branch if they consider that some public interest 
would be served by its formation. 

(d) According to Act XVII of 1914 on railways, railway 
employees may not set up any association or institution of any 
kind whatever, including benevolent societies, without the 
previous permission of the Minister of Commerce. The rules 





once acquire the full legal status of a juristic person, without even providing 
those guarantees which are required from other juristic persons, such as joint- 
stock companies and co-operative societies. It might at least be expected that 
they should have to have their title and the names of their responsible officers 
entered in a public register, that a copy of their rules should be deposited 
with the register so as to be at the disposal of any one wishing to see it, and 
that they should be obliged to publish their accounts. 
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must be submitted to the Minister through the railway manage- 
ment, which must add a statement of its opinion. The Minister 
has a right of supervision over the association, and may dissolve 
it if it breaks its own rules. Railway employees may not be 
members of associations with aims which are anti-patriotic or 
anti-national, or which in the opinion of the Minister are not 
consistent with the interests of the railway service. A railway 
employee who fails to leave a prohibited association of this kind 
within 15 days must be summarily dismissed. 


LEGAL REPRESENTATION OF THE WORKERS 


The only workers, either manual or non-manual, with any 
legal system of representation of their interests are the agricultural 
workers. According to Act XVIII of 1920 on the representation 
of agricultural interests, agricultural committees and chambers 
of agriculture are to be set up for this purpose. Committees are 
classified as communal, district, town, and county committees, 
with a further subdivision of towns into towns with a town 
council (Magistrat) and municipal towns; there are several 
provincial chambers and a national chamber. In all these bodies 
the members are elected in equal numbers by five groups of 
electors. For the communal and town committees the groups 
are as follows: (1) farm servants and agricultural workers and 
employees belonging to none of the other groups ; (2) owners of 
not more than 10 cadastral yokes of land; (3) owners of 10 to 
30 yokes ; (4) owners of 30 to 100 yokes ; (5) owners of more than 
100 yokes. Tenants and lease-holders are placed in the same 
group as owners of the same amount of land ; estate officials in 
the same group as their employer. The district committee is 
elected by the members of all the communal committees in the 
district ; the county committee by the members of all the district 
and Magistrat town committees in the county ; the chamber of 
agriculture by the members of all the county and municipal 
town committees in its area ; and finally, the national chamber 
by the members of all the other chambers. As all these bodies 
are elected on the group system, it follows that in each of them 
the agricultural workers are represented by a special group, 
composed of one-fifth of the whole number of elected members. 

All of these bodies include ez-officio as well as elected 
members. In sdme cases these are public officials, while in others 
they are members of certain bodies for the representation of 
agricultural interests ; for example, each chamber of agriculture 
has as ex-officio members the president and one of the chief 
officials of any agricultural association or association of agricul- 
tural workers competent for at least a whole municipality. The 
decisions of the agricultural committee are not taken separately 
by groups, but a majority of individual votes of the whole com- 
mittee sitting together. Minority votes, with a statement of the 
reasons, must, however, be attached to fhe decision at the request 

3 
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of the parties concerned. The chambers of agriculture, on the 
other hand, may form technical sub-committees. For instance, 
the members representing the workers may demand the forma- 
tion of a special sub-committee to deal with questions affecting 
the workers ; this sub-committee may only include members of 
the chamber who represent the workers, and no one else may 
be invited to attend its sittings. The technical sub-committees 
submit their conclusions to the executive committee of the 
chamber for its decision; they may appeal to the Minister of 
Agriculture against the decision of the executive committee or of 
the general assembly of the chamber. 
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Act II of 1898 empowers the Minister of Agriculture to issue 
regulations concerning employment exchanges for agricultural 
workers. The existing official organisation of these exchanges 
is threefold: in each commune there is the local notary’s office ; 
in each municipality (municipium) an employment exchange ; 
and for the country as a whole the Central Agricultural Employ- 
ment Office which was ‘set up in the Ministry of Agriculture in 
1921. The work of these various organisations is suitably 
co-ordinated. The work of the Central Office is to develop 
employment exchanges, to keep in touch with the labour market, 
and to supervise the subordinate bodies. Direct supervision is 
exercised by the principal official of the district or municipality. 
Act XVI of 1916 concerning employment exchanges for mining, 
industry, and commerce, makes it compulsory for towns designat- 
ed for the purpose by fhe Minister of Commerce to provide an 
official employment exchange system for certain specified occupa- 
tions. The system may in certain cases extend beyond the area 
of the town in question. Part of the expenditure is undertaken 
by the state, and no fees must be charged to either employers or 
workers. The exchanges may also deal with domestic service. 
Their organisation and method of work are regulated by Order of 
the Minister of Commerce. A joint committee of employers 
and workers is attached to each exchange. They are directed 
and supervised by the Central Employment Exchange Office. 
This Office is also responsible for the Budapest Employment 
Exchange, which, in addition to its other work, has to co-ordinate 
the vacancies and applications throughout the whole country. 
According to the Industrial Act XVII of 1884 as amended by 
Act XII of 1922, employment agencies for profit may not be 
carried on except under an official licence. 























It appears, therefore, that in spite of the difficulties in its 
way labour legislation in Hungary is not entirely at a standstill. 
Further, the brief summary in the foregoing pages is not an 
adequate basis for estimating recent progress. It is confined 
exclusively to labour legislation in the strict sense of the word, 
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and makes no claim to comprehensiveness. For instance, it has 
not been possible to deal with social insurance, which is perhaps 
one of the most fruitful branches of labour legislation in the 
wider sense, and still less with those legislative measures which 
vitally affect the welfare of the worker, but cannot directly be 
regarded as labour legislation (). 


Least of all has it been possible to give any account of the 
various efforts to remould the existing structure of labour legisla- 
tion, even if they have assumed definite form as Bills. Interesting and 
significant as these efforts are, their real importance is primarily 
dependent on the fate that awaits Hungary in the near future. 
Economic conditions are largely determined by foreign relations. 
If these are unfavourable the most strenuous efforts on behalf of 
social progress can effect little ; but a more favourable turn of 
events would hold for Hungary the assurance of a rapid recovery 
of the ground lost during her centuries-long struggle for existence. 





(74) E. g. Act XI of 1923 on state assistance for workers’ productive co- 
operative societies, the Act XLVI of 1907 as amended by Act XXIII of 1923 
On state assistance for the construction of houses for agricultural workers, the 
legislation on agrarian reform, etc. 
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N outstanding event in the international trade union movement 
in recent weeks is the admission of the Russian Food and Drink 
Workers’ Federation to the International Food and Drink Work- 

ers’ Federation. 

The question of the affiliation of the Russians had previously been 
raised in a certain number of international trade secretariats, but 
nothing came of it, as the secretariats would not admit that an 
organisation could belong simultaneously to two internationals (Moscow 
and Amsterdam) (*). 

The same question has also just been raised in the congresses of 
the International Federations of the Hide and Leather Workers and 
of the Lithographers and Kindred Trades. These congresses are 
referred to below. 


















The decision of the International Federation of Food and Drink 
Workers to admit the Russian organisation to membership was taken 
at the congress held at Brussels from 30 September to 3 October. The 
management committee of the Federation proposed that the congress 
should approve of the admission of the Russian organisation on the 
following conditions: recognition of the rules of the Federation ; 
prohibition of the formation of ‘cells’ within the organisations 
affiliated to the Federation ; dissolution of the revolutionary food and 
7 drink workers’ Central; prohibition of the publication of a journal 
4 whose aims are incompatible with the rules. 

The representative of the Russian organisation reminded the con- 
gress of the fact that for the last eighteen months the Russians had 
been provisionally affiliated to the Federation and that they had never 
broken the rules. While they hoped that they would one day be in 
the majority, they had nevertheless the right to propagate their own 
ideas in the meanwhile. Further, they could not pledge themselves 
to follow all the instructions of the Amsterdam International. 

In face of this attitude the Congress decided by 34 votes to 10 that 
the rules should be amended in the sense of the conditions just stated. 

The admission of the Russians subject to their acceptation of the 



























(1) The international trade secretariats are not directly affiliated to the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, which consists solely of national 
centrals. At the same time, as the craft federations are themselves affiliated 
in each country to the national centrals, the international trade secretariats are 
in fact indirectly affiliated to the International Federation of Trade Unions. 
They are considered as executive organs of the I. F. T. U. ; they attend its 
congresses with the right speak in discussions and they are in close and 
constant relations with it. 
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amended rules was then approved by 22 votes to 20. Finally, the 
amendments to the rules were adopted by 39 votes to 1 (the Russion 
vote), and 3 abstentions. 

The rules as modified state tha’ only the official organs of the 
International Federation are competent to undertake missions and 
other work on behalf of the Federation. It is forbidden to form any 
new section where one already exists or to conclude agreements 
between national federations with the intention of working against 
the Federation. The affiliated organisations may not issue any publica- 
tion of an international nature ; anything of this kind may be published 
only in the Bulletin d’Information of the Federation. The committee 
has the right to exclude organisations which break the rules. Organis- 
ations so excluded have a right of appeal to the congress. 

An application for affiliation to the International was also received 
from the French Unitary Federation. This application had already 
been rejected by the management committee in 1922. In spite of the 
opposition of the Russian delegates, the congress ratified this decision. 
The Genera] Confederation of Labour is still, therefore, the only French 
organisation affiliated. 

The congress passed a resolution inviting the food and drink work- 
ers in each country to form a single industrial federation without 
distinction as between different craft groups, and instructing the 
management committee to make every effort to bring about the amal- 
gamation of the German-speaking and Czech-speaking workers’ unions 
in Czechoslovakia. 

A further resolution decided that a proposal should be laid before 
the approaching congress of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions asking that the national centrals should be instructed to 


support the workers in bakeries, and to exert all their influence with 
their respective parliaments to secure the application of legislation 
prohibiting night work in bakeries. 

Two other resolutions on the same question were adopted. The 
first asked for the complete stoppage of work between 10 p.m. and 
6 a.m. The second runs as follows: 


In view of the fact that the International Labour Office proposes to 
examine publicly in June 1924 the question of the suppression of night 
work in bakeries, it is desirable and necessary that the workers in 
bakeries in every country should take a definite stand and make a 
clear statement of their claims. 

An international congress of workers in bakeries must therefore be 
summoned before the session of the International Labour Conference in 
order that the delegates to the Conference may be in a position to represent 
the views of the workers concerned. 


The congress of the International Federation of Hide and Leather 
Workers met at Dresden on 16, 17, and 18 September 1923 (?). Twenty 
craft and industrial federations from 12 different countries were 
represented by 56 delegates. An application for the admission of the 
Russian hide and leather workers’ organisation was submitted to the 
congress by a Russian delegate ; this gave rise to a discussion on the 
united front and the restoration of trade union unity. 

The secretary of the Federation reminded the meeting that the law 
of the majority must hold in all organisations if any effective work is 





(7) Le Peuple, 2 and 5 Oct. 1923. Paris. 
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to be done. He condemned the formation of ‘ sympathetic’ groups, 
which could only lead to attempts to apply within the organisation 
decisions taken by groups outside it, and declared definitely in favour 
of the independence of the unions. No-one is obliged to give up his 
political convictions, but the sovereignty of national and international 
congresses must be respected within the organisation itself. 

The following resolution, which was moved by. the central com- 
mittee, was voted on in two parts. The first part, which was accepted 
by the Russian delegate, was passed unanimously, except for one 
dissentient (Great Britain) : 


The Congress recognises that the union in a single International of all 
the organisations of the workers in the hide and leather industry which 
accept the principle of the class struggle is an absolute necessity. 

At the same time this union will be useful and the International will 
maintain its powers of active resistance only if the affiliated organisations 
and their representatives decide to adopt a policy of fraternal collaboration, 
to recognise the rules, and to respect the decisions of the Congress. It is 
therefore necessary that all organisations applying for admission to the 
hide and leather workers’ International should pledge themselves to abide 
by the following conditions : recognition without reserve of the rules and 
decisions of the congresses of the hide and leather workers’ International ; 
differences of opinion must be discussed courteously and without attacks 
on individuals in the press or in trade union meetings ; cessation of all 
attempts at division in the national organisations. In countries where a 
split exists, it is essential that efforts be made to restore unity. 


The second part of the resolution was adopted by 42 votes to 14, 
the voting being by delegates and not by countries. It runs as follows : 


Cessation of every altempt to apply decisions of any kind taken by 
organisations which do not belong to the International Federation ; 
Cessation of the organisation of sympathetic groups in the International 


or in the affiliated centrals ; 
Cessation of the campaign of insult and slander against the Amsterdam 


International and its leaders. 


A report was presented on the application of the 8-hour day. This 
report stated that the workers did not understand as well as they 
should the real value of this important labour victory. Too many 
workers are still inclined to try to increase their earnings by working 
overtime. The workers must be educated up to the possibility of 
winning the 44-hour week by persistent propaganda and intelligent 
methods of education; the suggestion of this further ideal ought to 
help to maintain the ground already won. 

Mr. Poulton (Great Britain) stated that the way in which the 48 
hours are spread over the week should be left for each country to 
decide, and asked that the various organisations should bring pressure 
to bear on their respective governments for the ratification of the 
Washington Conventions. The German delegate, Mr. Lex, considered 
that the division of the hours of work over the week was a matter for 
international regulation, in order to prevent employers from compress- 
ing the whole 48 hours into four or five days, which would destroy 
the principle of the 8-hour day and facilitate an ultimate increase in 
weekly hours of work. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted recommending a vigorous 
propaganda in all centres of the hide and leather industry for the 
maintenance of the 8-hour day. The resolution also declared that 
the International Federation should give all possible moral and 
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material help to national sections which are forced to adopt the 
weapon of the strike ; that the weekly total of 48 hours should be 
divided over not more than 6 working days; and finally, that the 
question of the 44-hour week should be studied by each affiliated sec- 
tion, in order to educate the workers towards greater efficiency and 
a better standard of living. 

The need for facilitating international relations was the motive 
lying behind a resolution asking the affiliated organisations to take 
up the study of Esperanto. 


The International Federation of Lithographers and Kindred Trades 
held its tenth congress at Lucerne from 27 to 30 September 1923 (°). 
The secretary's report states that the membership of the organisa- 
tion rose from 33,929 on 31 December 1913 to 44,265 on 31 December 
i921; it was 44,079 on 31 December 1922. At the latter date the 
memberships of the Austrian, Belgian, and British organisations were 
increasing. Most of the organisations in other countries have seen a 
failing-of in membership in the last three years. In France the numbers 
have fallen from 2,955 on 31 December 1919 to 600 on 31 December 
1922, in consequence of the split in the General Confederation of Labour. 

The preceding congress of the Federation, held at Berne in May 
1920, passed a resolution in favour of closer centralisation of trade 
unions of workers in the printing trades. The International Congress 
of Printers, too, which met at Vienna in 1921, declared itself in favour 
of the union of all organisations in the printing and publishing industry, 
but without recommending amalgamation. At present in certain 
countries where membership is small centralisation is an accomplished 
fact. In other countries, such as Belgium and Czechoslovakia, although 
the organisations remain independent, a single collective contract 
regulates conditions of labour for all workers in the industry. In 
Germany the printers’ organisations have formed a ‘cartel’ for the 
purpose of co-ordinating their separate activities, although a referendum 
of printers rejected the principle of the union by industries. In 
Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries, national federations for 
the printing and publishing industry are in course of organisation. In 
North America the lithographers are supporting the idea of a single 
union as the only way of terminating the continual demarcation 
disputes between different organisations. In- Great Britain litho- 
graphers and process engravers are studying the possibility of 
amalgamating their organisations and a ballot is being held on the 
formation of a single association. 

The congress expressed the wish that pending complete centralisa- 
tion further development of the existing working relations should be 
encouraged in every way. 

With regard to wages, the situation of the lithographers echoes the 
financial’ and economic situation in the various countries. The con- 
gress declared itself opposed to the attempts at wage reduction which 
are now almost universal. 

According to statements made during the congress the 8-hour day 
or 48-hour week is in force in all affiliated countries. In some, hours 
of work have been regulated by law; in others, by collective agree- 
ments. In certain countries more favourable conditions were in force 
during the last few years, but the present economic crisis has led 





(3) Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VIII, No. 2, 12 Oct. 1923. 
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to a. withdrawal of these advantages. In Holland, for instance, the 
working week was reduced to 45 hours down to 31 December 1922 ; 
it has been raised again to 48 hours as from 1 January 1923. Certain 
local sections of the German organisation had a 46-hour week, but a 
recent arbitration award has fixed the week at 48 hours for the whole 
country. There are still) however, a few occupational groups which 
have been able to retain snorter working hours ; in particular, draughts- 
men and process engravers in England, who work 464 hours, and 
draughtsmen in Norway, who work 46 hours. 

The congress passed a resolution declaring its opposition to any 
extension of hours of work beyond 48 per week. 

The congress passed a further resolution approving the action of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions. It also approved of 
the negotiations undertaken by the representatives of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions with the International Labour Office on 
behalf of improvement in conditions of labour. 

The following resolution relating to the International Labour Office 
Was passed unanimously : 

The Congress, considering that the international application of social 
legislation is the surest guarantee against the attempts at reaction which are 
found in certain countries, considers that it is the duty of all affiliated orga- ~ 
nisations to exert the necessary pressure on their respective governments and 
parliaments in order to secure ratification of the Conventions adopted by 
the International Labour Conferences of Washington and Geneva ; 

Considering further that the organisations of the workers have the 
greatest interest in having at their disposal thorough and reliable documen- 
tation, the congress decides to apply to the International Labour Office 
at Geneva in order to obtain information which shall be as complete as 
possible, in particular on questions of emigration, apprenticeship, vocational 
education, and wages, and in order to help the international Secretariat 
to carry out the necessary enquiries for the study of the claims of the 
workers in the lithographic and kindred trades. 


A resolution recommending the extension of theoretical and practical 
education for lithographers was also adopted. 

The executive committee received applications for affiliation from 
the Russian and Greek organisations. These applications were 
rejected without discussion, as the organisations in question are 
affiliated to the Moscow International. A similar application from the 
German-speaking lithographers in Czechoslovakia was also rejected, 
in application of the principle that the International can only admit 
one organisation of the same profession from each country. 


NATIONAL 
Congresses 


The British Trades Union Congress held its 55th annual meeting at 
Plymouth from 3 to 8 September. Mr. J.B. Williams presided. Repres- 
entatives were present at the Congress from the American Federation 
of Labour, the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress, the Co-operative 
Union, and the International Federation of Trade Unions. 

The President, in his opening address, referred to the increase in 
membership since 1913. In 1913 there were 560 delegates, representing 
207 unions and 2,232,446 trade unionists. At this year’s meeting there 
were 702 delegates representing 4,339,268 trade unionists. The com- 
parison shows that there is no reason for pessimism in spite of the 
reduction in membership during the last three years. 
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Certain problems of internal organisation were dealt with by the 
Congress. The Building Trade Workers brought forward a motion 
proposing to give the General Council more precise and extensive 
powers to intervehe in trade disputes. This proposal was strongly 
opposed by the delegates of the Miners’ Federation, the General Work- 
ers Union and the Transport Workers. Th: motion was rejected by 
2,847,000 votes to 1,225,000. a 

A resolution was adopted recommending the organisation of foremen, 
supervisory and technical staff, and other such workers inside the 
movement, and their identification with the unions of manual workers 
in the various industries by mutual agreement between the unions 
concerned. 

With regard to unemployment the Congress adopted a resolution 
expressing its dissatisfaction with the Government's plans for dealing 
with the prolonged and widespread unemployment, and calling upon 
the Government immediately to promote practical schemes of public 
utility on a national scale, devised to meet the pressing needs of 
the community, as an alternative to the vast expenditure of public 
money on unemployment benefit and poor law relief. The resolution 
also declared that unemployment should be dealt with as a national 
problem and responsibility, and that heavily rated districts should be 
relieved of the financial burdens due to unemployment by the use of 
State funds for maintenance and schemes for providing work. 

The question of unemployment insurance by industries was discuss- 
ed. A resolution declaring that unemployment insurance should be 
general, mutual, and national was rejected in favour of a resolution 
instructing the General Council to appoint a committee to enquire into 
the whole question and report to the next Congress. 

A bill prepared by the Association of Joint Industrial Councils is 
at present before Parliament on the application of the decisions of 
Joint Industrial (“* Whitley ”) Councils. A sub-committee of the General 
Council reported to the Congress in favour of the compulsory observ- 
ance of awards or agreements made by such Councils by all employers 
in the industry concerned, provided that the Joint Industrial Council 
which made the awards or agreements represented three-quarters of 
the industry. The Congress rejected the report of the sub-committee ~ 
on the ground that it would pave the way to compulsory arbitration. 

The report of the General Council contained several references to 
the question of hours of labour. The President also stated that the 
General Council had pressed the Government to put into operation 
the Washington Conventions. After some discussion a resolution was 
adopted which instructed the General Council to promote a Bill in 
consultation with the National Labour Party giving effect to the legal 
establishment of an 8-hour day and 48-hour week, such Bill not to 
prejudice any occupation or industry which already enjoys a shorter 
working week. 

The following resolution proposed by the National Union of Rail- 
waymen was adopted by 2,801,000 votes to 655,000 : 


That in the opinion of the Congress the time. has now arrived when the 
organised workers of this country should demand a 6-hour working day. 


The Operative Bakers and Allied Workers’ Union moved a resolu- 
tion protesting against the Government failure to carry the recommend- 
ations of the committee of enquiry into night work in the bread- 
making and flour confectionery trade, and to pass into law a measure 
prohibiting night baking. 
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A resolution on the two-shift system was adopted without discussion. 
fhis resolution was directed against a clause — which at the time 
of its adoption roused considerable adverse comment — in the 1920 


Act permitting under certain conditions the employment of women . 


and young persons on the two-shift system. It will be remenbered 
that the Act in question gives effect to the Draft Conventions of the 
International Labour Conference concerning the night work of women 
and young persons and the minimum age of employment of children. 

The Congress adopted two resolutions affecting seamen. The first 
protested against the employment of Chinese and cheap Asiatic labour 
in British ships and requested the Government to bring in a Bill to 
make such employment illegal on British ships employed west of the 
Suez Canal. The second resolution asked for the amendment of the 
Merchant Shipping Act so as to provide for the payment of wages of 
any member of a crew on a British ship who has his wages stopped 
by reason of sickness, the foundering of the vessel, or other cause 
incidental to employment. This reform would give effect to one of the 
vaste Conventions adopted by the International Labour Conference at 

enoa. 

The Congress decided that the Daily Herald should continue to be 
published at least until the end of the year if the General Council could 
succeed in collecting a sum of £12,500 before the end of September. 


The general congress of Roumanian trade unions met at Cluj on 
16, 17, and 18 September 1923. It was attended by 217 delegates 
representing -52,112 members. Representatives were also present of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions and the Czechoslovakian 
and Hungarian organisations. 

The main object of the congress was to fix a new line of policy 
for the Roumanian labour movement by establishing closer relations 
with the international trade union movement. There was an important 
discussion on the question of affiliation to the Amsterdam International, 
during which the communists raised violent opposition. The resolu- 
tion in favour of affiliation was passed by 28,423 votes. The resolution 
also instructed the new general council to open a campaign for freedom 
of meeting and of association and to continue the study of the Govern- 
ment draft Labour Code. The delegate of the Amsterdam International 
laid stress on the importance for the Roumanian trade unions of their 
adhesion to the International, which would secure for them its support 
and place them in direct relations with the international workers’ 
movement, while the publications of the International would enable 
them to follow events in other countries and to gain new strength to 
carry out their own programme. 


The congress of the Trade Union Committee of Luxemburg. 
(Gewerkschaftscommission Luremburgs) was held at Luxemburg on 29 
September. It was attended by 40 delegates, representing 13,000 trade. 
unionists, and by representatives of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, the Belgian Trade Union Committee, and the French 
General Confederation ‘of Labour. 

One of the most important items was the discussion of the report 
on social insurance. The report, which was unanimously adopted, 
declared that it was necessary to remodel the law on social insurance, 
which has now been working in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg for 
more than 20 years. State-organised sickness insurance dates from 31- 
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July 1901 and accident insurance from 5 April 1902. In 1911 the State 
extended insurance benefits to invalidity and old age. 

Reports were also presented by the National Union of Employees 
and the Luxemburg Union of Trade Union Federations on the Bill 
concerning a general tax on income. The reports demanded the control 
of the workers on the incidence and yield of the tax. It was decided 
to forward them to the Chamber of Deputies and the Council of Sfate. 

The congress also examined methods of strengthening and con- 
solidating the trade union organisation and adopted several resolutions 
intended to promote closer cohesion. 


The Scandinavion Transport Workers’ Alliance held a conference at 
Gothenburg (Sweden) on 10 August at which 25,000 workers were 
represented. Reports on the systems of organisation existing in the 
Scandinavian countries were laid before the conference. There was 
a discussion on the obligation of mutual support in case of strikes 
undertaken by the Scandinavian trade unions. The Norwegian Trans- 
port Workers’ Union (Norsk Transportarbeidervorbund) suggested the 
extension of this mutual obligation, which is the result of a previous 
agreement, but the proposal was adjourned. The conference passed a 
resolution stating that it was desirable that the Moscow International 
should terminate its attacks on the political and labour trade union 
organisations and come to an agreement with the Amsterdam Inter- 
national in order to achieve the united front of the working classes. 

The Scandinavian Textile Workers’ Alliance held a congress at 
Christiania on 24 and 25 July at which it was decided to set up at 
Copenhagen a secretariat which should serve as a link between the 
Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, and Finnish organisations. 

The Scandinavian Railwaymen's Alliance (covering Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway) held a general meeting at Copenhagen on 24 
August which adopted certain amendments to the constitution and 
transferred the headquarters of the Alliance to Stockholm. 

The Scandinavian Alliance of Office and Commercial Employees 
(covering Sweden, Denmark, and Norway) held its general assembly 
at Gothenburg. It decided to adopt more vigorous methods of propa- 
ganda in order to establish closer relations between the various work- 
ers’ organisations in the Northern countries. 


The Polish Professional Union (Zjednoczenie zawadowe polskia) 
held an extraordinary congress at Posen on 29 and 30 July. The new 
programme of the Union's activities was drawn up: in particular the 
congress decided to ask the Government to bring forward at an early 
date a Bill for the ratification of the Draft Conventions adopted by 
the International Labour Conferences of Washington and Geneva. 


The Eight-Hour Day 


In Spain, the President of the Military Directorate has issued two 
manifestos addressed to workers and to employers in which he sets 
out the social policy of the Government (*). The manifesto to the 
workers states that the members of the Directorate wish to render 
public their conviction that the principal factor in the general increase 





(*) El Sol, 29 Sept. and 2 Oct. 1923, Madrid ; Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, Vol. VIII, No. 2, 12 Oct. 1923. 
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in the cost of living is the inefficiency and shortage of labour and the 
fact that output is not in proportion to the length of the working day. 
The workers have suffered from bad leadership and have had their 
anger aroused against the employers. They have taken revenge on 
production by trying to reduce output, and by losing the habit of 
work they have struck a heavy blow at the national economy, the 
result of which has been a considerable rise in the cost of production. 
The manifesto then exhorts the workers to cut themselves free from 
their organisations which, while ostensibly offering them many advan- 
tages, are in reality leading them on the road to ruin. Workers’ 
associations are justifiable if their aim is culture, protection, or mutual 
aid, or even sound politics, but not if it is resistance to production. 
Legislation intended to protect the worker against-abuses and cupidity, 
to safeguard his life and his old age, to secure for him opportunities 
of intellectual development and even of reasonable rest and recreation, 
must be based on honest output by the workers, which is a determin- 
ing factor in the cost of living. The deplorable proceeding of placing 
more workers than are necessary in a centre of production and limiting 
their output has caused a fall in production, which bears hardly on 
all and especially on the poorer classes. The manifesto ends by an 
appeal to the patriotism of the workers and expresses the hope that 
there will be no necessity in the future to fix by legislation the hours, 
wages, and output of the individual worker in each particular trade. 

El Socialista for 29 September contained the following statement on 
the question : 


Spain is a member of the International Labour Organisation. The 
Order on the eight-hour day is inviolable, and no exception can be made 
to it without failure in an international engagement. Spanish social 
legislation is inadequate and is applied only where the workers’ organi- 
sations have had the necessary stength to insist on it.... One word 
more : the resistance offered by the workers’ organisations in whose name 
we are speaking is not to production but to capitalism. 


In the Netherlands, the labour inspectorate and the workers’ 
organisations are engaged in a discussion arising out of the authorisa- 
tion given to the Rotterdam shipyard to raise hours of work to 56} 
per week (5). 

In reply to questions asked by a Catholic deputy, the Minister 
of Labour stated that the purpose of the authorisation to work over- 
time and of various other measures was the development of possibilities 
of employment in a branch of industry where unemployment was 
particularly serious. No special rule had been adopted for granting 
exemptions of this kind; each case was examined separately. Many 
industries can only secure a market for their goods and in particular 
can only meet foreign competition on foreign markets, if they can 
reduce the cost of production, and in the last analysis this very often 
involves an increase in hours of work. 

With regard to the Rotterdam shipyard, subsequent discussion 
showed that if an agreement had been concluded beforehand it would 
not have influenced the decision, but would only have delayed it. It 
should be added that the extension of hours of work has enabled this 
undertaking to secure foreign orders which have involved taking on 
500 additional workers. 





(*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 4, Oct. 1928, p. 529, and 
Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VII, No. 10, 7 Sept. 1923. 
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The Minister is prepared to keep the workers and their unions 
informed of the reasons. for which an authorisation to work overtime 
is granted. Whenever possible, the opinion of the unions will be asked, 
or they will be informed of the reason for his action. The authorities 
would incur considerable expense for the labour of circulating the 
number of exemptions of this kind granted during the year in different 
industries. The existing statistics published by the Minister of Labour 
can, however, be consulted by those interested. 

On the latter point, the Minister gave a certain amount of informa- 
tion as to the overtime worked in 1923 in different branches of industry. 
Authorisations are, in general, granted for-a period of three months. 
In exceptional cases, they have been given for a longer period, with 
a maximum of six months (°). 

The Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions (Nederlandsche Ver- 
bond van Vakvereenigingen) met on 11 September at Amsterdam. A 
resolution was passed which reaffirmed that the 48-hour week is the 
most important social reform won by the workers’ movement in recent 
years and took note of the fact that authorisations to work overtime 
are not. granted on account of pressure of work or exceptional circum- 
stances, but solely with the hope of securing new orders and of seeing 
the 48-hour week maintained in other countries, while virtually 
abrogated in the Netherlands. The resolution stresses the fact that 
the Government does not extend the Eight-Hour Act to all the groups 
of wage-earners who ought really to benefit by it; that the workers 
have always asked that hours of labour should be regulated by law 
in order to avoid an extension of the working week by the employers 
during periods of economic crisis ; that, far from defending the work- 
ers against the attacks of employers at such periods, the present 
Minister of Labour looks favourably on the extension of the hours 
of work of thousands of wage-earners ; that, in consequence, the work- 
ers’ movement must ensure the maintenance of the 48-hour week and 
extend its application to the groups which do not yet come under it. 
In order to reach this object, the trade union movement must be 
strengthened and concerted action must be arranged between the 
different organisations. Collaboration with the other trade union 
centrals should be established on the following lines: if possible, @ 
strike shall be declared in undertakings which have secured an author- 
isation to work overtime ; in establishments where the 48-hour week 
is not yet in force, the unions concerned shall adopt vigorous action 
in order to secure its introduction ; the trade union centrals shall 
organise throughout the country a series of meetings of protest against 
the present policy of the Government with regard to hours of labour; the 
separate sections of all the trade unions in the Netherlands are invited 
to protest in their ordinary general meetings against the attitude 
adopted by the Government to overtime authorisations, and to bring 
their protests to the notice of the Government. 

The executive committee of the Federation of Trade Unions was 
instructed to open negotiations with the other centrals in order to 
secure their collaboration (7). The resolutions against the extension of 
hours of labour were followed by meetings of protest, which were held 
at Amsterdam on 23 September. 





(*) Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, 20 Sept 1923. 
(7) Het Volk, 12 Sept. 1923. Amsterdam. 













INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Social Insurance 


In Switzerland the institution of a system of insurance against old 
age, invalidity, and death is under discussion by both employers and 
workers. In December 1922 there was a referendum on an initiative (*) 
in favour of a capital levy. This initiative, which was submitted to 
the Federal Council by the Directorate of the Socialist Party on 13 
September 1921 with 87,535 signatures, stated that the object of the — 
levy was to enable the Confederation, the cantons, and the communes 
“to carry out their social tasks *, one of these tasks being the forma- 
tion of social insurance funds. 

On the rejection of the initiative, the workers’ organisations set to 
work to found a system of insurance on their own account. The Swiss 
Federation of Trade Unions (Union Syndicale Suisse) issued in July 
last a report defining its attitude to the problem and setting out a draft 
scheme which has already given rise to considerable controversy. The 
report contains first an account of legislation in different countries on 
old age insurance and relief. It also enumerates the various institu- 
tions at present in existence in Switzerland. There are a certain 
number of funds founded by employers, in particular in banks and 
insurance companies. Several Swiss cantons and communes have old 
age insurance funds for their magistrates, officials, employees, and 
workers. Certain towns have founded welfare institutions. The Con- 
federation in its role of employer provides old age and invalidity 
pensions for its officials, employees, and workers. 

The report then sets out the following arguments for the formation 
of a fund by the trade union organisations themselves. If the worker 
leaves to the employer the responsibility for an insurance scheme, it 
is his wages that will bear the cost of the premium and he will be 
still more at the mercy of the employer for fixing his wages. . The 
prospect of losing his insurance benefit will make him ready to desert 
his fellow workers at the critical moment. If the workers wish to 
avoid arbitrary and bureaucratic treatment by the employers, they 
will therefore do well to contemplate the formation of a fund 
on their own account, which shall be in a position later on to receive 
subsidies from the state and so to ensure the possession of an income 
adequate for all calls which may be made on it. State assistance can 
be counted on, since the committee of the National Council has already 
stated that professional organisations could have subsidies for old age, 
invalidity, and death insurance funds. 

The committee of the Federation of Trade Unions appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of representatives of different federations to study 
the question of the limitation of insurance to old age and invalidity 
or the inclusion of insurance for widows and orphans, the amount of 
the premium to be paid by the workers, and whether insurance should 
be compulsory. The report states that a non-compulsory scheme does 
not seem to be practicable, as contributions would have to be too high, 
and there would be a danger of membership being confined to the 
persons with the highest risks. The carrier of the insurance should 
be the trade union and the fund should include all the organised work- 
ers in the union. It should, however, be understood that the federa- 





(8) Rapport du Conseil fédéral sur Vinitiative concernant la perception d'un 
prélévement sur la fortune, 1 aodt 1922. 
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tions were at liberty to join the fund or not and to do so on behalf 
of all their members or only on behalf of certain groups of occupa- 
tions. Compulsion for a whole federation or for certain groups within 
the federation would seem to be most in accordance with true solidarity. 
This system would have the further advantage of involving the 
minimum of administrative expense, as the premiuns could be collected 
with the union’s subscriptions. The report finally reminds the unions 
that public support for other schemes of mutual assistance, such as 
sickness and unemployment funds, was only given after these institu- 
tions had been founded by the unions themselves. 

All the trade unions and their federations are at present consider- 
ing the problem (°). 

Collective Agreemenis 


In Italy the Cabinet on 6 September 1923 approved a draft Decree 
containing regulations for collective labour agreements ('*). According 
to this decree, a collective labour agreement concluded between one 
or more workers’ organisations and one or more employers’ organisa- 
tions is binding on all members of the organisations concerned and 
also on all individual employers who have signed the agreement. If 
the contracting parties decide that a sum of money shall be deposited 
as a guarantee for the observance of the agreement, they may decide 
that the deposit shall be forfeited in case of non-fulfilment of the agree- 
ment or may serve merely as a guarantee for payment of damages. 
Disputes regarding the interpretation, application, and execution of 
agreements are dealt with by the arbitration commission which is to 
be set up in the chief town of every province. The president of the 
district tribunal acts as chairman of the commission, which is com- 
posed of two representatives of workers’ organisations and two repres- 
entatives of employers’ organisations or of unorganised employers. In 
case of failure to agree on the choice of representatives, the president 
of the tribunal shall nominate members from among the persons 
proposed by the parties concerned. If one of the parties fails to 
appoint representatives or if the representatives appointed refuse to 
sit on the commission, the president of the tribunal] shall appoint a 
member of the tribunal or a local magistrate to take the place of the 
representative who has not been appointed or who refuses to accept 
nomination. If the commission finds that the agreement has been 
broken it may adjudge the whole or part of the sum deposited by the 
guilty party to the other party, either in payment of damages or as a 
penalty for the breach of the agreement. The only ground of appeal 
against the decision of the commission is that the commission is not 
competent for the point in question or has exceeded its powers. 

A certain number of workers’ organisations have expressed approval 
of this Decree, as they consider that the clauses which tend to make 
collective agreements more binding represent a victory for the workers. 
The general council of the General Confederation of Labour (Con- 
{ederazione Generale del Lavore) met in order to determine its position 
with regard to the draft Decree before it was submitted to the Cabinet 
and instructed the executive committee to make proposals for amending 
the Decree (4). 





(*) Revue syndicale suisse, April-July 1923. , 

(2°) Popolo d'Italia and Giustizia, 6-11 Sept. 1923 ; Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. VIII, No. 1, 5 Oct. 1923. 

(11) Communication to the press by the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, 26 Sept. 1923. 








PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


Prices and Gost of Living 









HE downward movement of wholesale prices which has been in 
progress in certain countries for two or three months is still 
going on, though with a tendency to stabilisation. In Austria, 

Canada, Denmark, Egypt, Spain, Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, Spain, and Czechoslovakia wholesale prices have 
fallen or remained almost stationary during the third quarter of this 
year. In the United States, however, a general upward movement — 
the first since the spring — is recorded at the end of September. As 
this is most marked in the case of commodities liable to seasonal 
fluctuations, such as cotton, wheat, and foodstuffs, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the fall which has been going on for some months 
is definitely arrested. Professor Irving Fisher’s ‘weekly index 
numbers (') show an increase of 4 per cent. from the middle of July 
to the beginning of August. The movement is indicated by the follow- 
ing selected figures from the series for 1923 (base : 1913=100). 
















Date Wholesale price index number 
January (average) 157 
April ° 167 (maximum) 
July (second week) 153 (minimum) 
September (second week) 156 
October (first week) 157 





In Switzerland prices which had been falling since March have 
again begun to rise rather quickly, the rise being 8 per cent. in 
September as compared with August. In India prices are also rising, 
though less sharply. In Belgium prices are rising steadily ; this is 
true for all groups, though it may be noted that in the food group, 
while potatoes, eggs, and butter are rising rapidly, wheat, oats, barley, 
and white sugar are falling. In Poland, Germany, and Russia prices 
are rising violently, especially in Germany. In Russia the tendency 
to stabilisation which appeared at the beginning of the year has 
come to an end and there is a strong upward movement of prices, 
especially of manufactured goods; agricultural products are rising 
much more slowly. 

Except as noted below the cost of living figures show no important 
change. Generally speaking, the movements of the index numbers in 
the various countries are much the same as in previous months. 

In Germany, Hungary, and Russia the figures have risen con 
siderably. This is more especially so in Germany, where the monthly 
a indexes are quite inadequate and weekly figures are necessary in 
g order to give any idea of the movement of prices. This movement - 

and the diminishing “time-lag ” between the cost of living and whole- 
sale price index numbers are shown in the following table. 
























(7) See note at the end of this article. 
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In Austria and the United Kingdom the cost of living is rising, 
while wholesale prices continue to fall. The cost. of living is also 
rising in Belgium, Canada, Finland, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Czechoslovakia. In Sweden special attention may be called to the 
very considerable increase in rents, which rose by 10 per cent. 
between June and September and are now above the general cost of 
living index. It will be interesting to watch the future movement of 
rents, which have been completely de-controlled as from 1 October. 
In Egypt the cost of living remains unchanged, though wholesale 
prices are still falling. Retail prices are almost stationary in India 
and the United States ; they are falling in Bulgaria and in Italy. 


United States: Professor Irving Fisher’s wholesale index numbers (Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, September 1923). 


These weekly index numbers are issued on Monday in each week. They 
are based on the prices of 200 commodities which are published every Friday 
in Dun’s Review. A preliminary enquiry covering the years 1908 to 1913 was 
made in order to fix the weights for the different items. The 200 articles are 
arranged in 8 groups, each group with its own weight ; within each 
group each item has a second weight of its, own. In order to 
simplify the calculation Professor Fisher proceeds as follows. Of the 200 items 
28 are considered as of prime necessity and are given the exact weights deter- 
mined by the preliminary enquiry ; for the other 172 items the weights are 
taken as 1,000, 100, 10,1, or 0.1. In this way the calculations are made in the 
minimum of time, and with a resulting error of less than 1 per cent. 

In order to make his index numbers continuous with those of the United 
States Bureau of Labour. Statistics Professor Fisher has taken the second week 
of November 1922 as his starting point and has made his index number for 
that period equal to 156, which is the value for the same period of the index 
of the Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The General Assembly of the International 
Association on Unemployment 


Paris in 1910 during an international conference held at the 

Palais de la Sorbonne, with Mr. Léon Bourgeois in the chair. 
The importance of the Association in the domain of international social 
policy was at once recognised. Its founders included, among many 
others, well known personalities such as Baron von Berlepsch and 
Professor Francke (Germany) ; Professors Commons, Devine, Farnam, 
and Henderson (United States); Mr. Seebohm Rowntree and Sir 
William Beveridge (Great Britain); Mr. Hainisch, now President of 
the Austrian Republic (Austria); Professors Hector Denis, Branis, 
Mahaim, and Waxweiler (Belgium); Canalejas, Dato, and Viscount 
de Eza (Ministers or ex-Ministers in Spain) ; Messrs. Léon Bourgeois, 
Millerand, Arthur Fontaine, and Raoul Jay (France); the Minister 
Luigi Luzzatti (Italy) ; Mgr. Nolens (Netherlands) ; Professors Tougane- 
Baranowski and Maxime Kovalewsky (Russia) ; Mr. Branting (Sweden); 
and Mr. Adrien Lachenal (Switzerland). Two of the persons most 
intimately coricerned with the institution of the Association, Mr. Louis 
Varlez and Mr. Max Lazard, devoted their chief energies to its promo- 
tion. They guided its work on the lines laid down by their wide 
experience and by the dictates of strict scientific accuracy. In conse- 
quence the publications of the Association, which include the three 
large volumes of the report of the International Conference of 1910 
and the quarterly bulletin which appeared regularly from July 1911 
until June 1914, are still regarded as standard works on the subject. 

It is thus not surprising that, although the Association was obliged 
to suspend its activities in 1914, the results of its work were seen 
immediately after the war, when the International Labour Conference, 
at its Washington session, embodied all the most important principles 
formulated by the Association during the four years of its existence 
in the Draft Convention and Recommendation on unemployment. In 
this way the principles laid down by the Association became the basis 
of international legislation on the prevention of unemployment, as was 
stated by the executive committee which undertook to revive the work 
of the Association some months ago, in a circular inviting the members 
of the Association to attend a general assembly at Luxemburg from 
9 to 11 September 1923. 

The Genera] Assembly was in all respects worthy of the previous 
work of the Association. In accordance with a tradition which goes 
back to the time of its institution, the Association had the privilege 
of welcoming to its meetings official representatives of Ministries of 
Labour or Social Affairs or of other government departments in a 
number of countries. On this occasion the meetings were attended 


T ‘we International Association on Unemployment was founded in 
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by government representatives from Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Spain, 
France, Hungary, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Poland, the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom, and Czechoslovakia. The United States was 
represented by an unofficial observer sent by Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
the Chairman of the official Unemployment Conference called by Presi- 
dent Harding. The meetings were also attended by a number of 
representatives of provincia] and municipal administrations, public and 
private institutions for the prevention of unemployment, employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, and associations concerned with social 
questions in the above-mentioned countries and most other countries 
of Europe. The total number of persons present at the meetings was 
about 150, representing 21 nationalities. Mr. Emile Reuter, Minister 
and President of the Government of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
was honorary president, and actually took the chair at many of the 
meetings. 

In addition to questions connected with the administrative reorganis- 
ation of the Association, the Assembly considered four questions : emi- 
gration and settlement of unemployed persons abroad as a remedy 
for unemployment ; unemployment benefit in its relation to the develop- 
ment of possibilities of employment ; vocational guidance in relation 
to the needs of the labour market ; unemployment among intellectual 
workers. 

Some of the members of the Association expressed some anxiety 
lest the fact that the agenda dealt exclusively with certain particular 
aspects of the question might lead public opinion to believe that the 
Association was neglecting to deal with the problem of unemployment 
as a whole. They pointed out that the world had just passed through 
a period of unprecedented unemployment, which in some countries, 
such as Great Britain, was still very severe; they wished to avoid 
giving the impression that the Association shrank from dealing with a 
task of such magnitude and difficulty. Such fears, however, were seen 
to be groundless when Mr. Albert Thomas, who attended the Assembly 
not only in his capacity as Director of the Internationa] Labour Office, 
but also as one of the original members of the French Section of the 
Association, made a speech dealing with the problem of unemployment 
as a whole. 





GENERAL SCHEME FOR THE PREVENTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


When the general assembly was convened, the organisers pointed 
out that part of the work which the Association had decided to under- 
take before the war was now carried out by the International Labour 
Organisation. They added, however : 


We nevertheless consider that it is necessary, in addition to this great 
public organisation set up by the governments, to maintain an Association 
such as ours in view of the more intimate and untrammelled connection 
which it provides between those special institutions and personalities 
which devote their efforts to the prevention of unemployment in all countries 
of the world. 


Mr. Albert Thomas supported this view, and emphasised the 
importance of the assistance which the great independent international 
associations dealing with social questions could give to the work of 
the International Labour Office. The International Labour Office is 
bound by its constitution to maintain an attitude of reserve in certair 
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respects, and it is for national and international public opinion to 
break down such resistance as may be encountered, and make it possible 
for the general principles embodied in the Preamble to Part XHI of the 
Peace Treaty to be carried out. It is the duty of the great international 
associations dealing with social questions to form and to enlighten 
public opinion, and to stimulate the activity of official organisations. 
Mr. Albert Thomas referred to the unprecedented magnitude of the 
terrible wave of unemployment which had swept over the world, 
and described what had been done by the International Labour Organ- 
isation to prevent or remedy unemployment and to assist in putting 
an end to the present crisis. He expressed his satisfaction at the 
fact that, between the two extreme pessimistic theories, according to 
which unemployment is entirely unavoidable or can only be prevented 
by a complete transformation of the existing economic system, new 
ideas and experiments were gaining ground and giving reason to 
hope that it would become possible to introduce much greater stability 
of employment in the existing industrial system. He referred to the 
results of the extensive enquiry into the subject which had been carried 
out in the United States (1), and appealed to the International Associa- 
tion on Unemployment to promote the adoption of these valuable 
suggestions. 

After the speech of Mr. Albert Thomas, which was enthusiastically 
received, a small committee was set up, consisting of Mr. J. B. Andrews 
(United States), Mr. J. L. Cohen (Great Britain), Mr. Max Lazard 
(France), and Mr.. Léon Troclet (Belgium), the members of which 
were selected in a personal capacity, and not as representatives of 
their respective countries, to draw up a general programme of action 
for submission to the meeting. A report on the work of the com- 
mittee was submitted to the Assembly by Mr. J. B. Andrews and 
Mr. Max Lazard. The proposals which they brought forward were 
not, however, unanimously accepted, certain reservations being made, 
in particular by Viscount de Eza, President of the Spanish Section. His 
objectiéns did not relate so much to the substance of the proposals of 
the committee as to the desirability of submitting them for immediate 
adoption to the general assembly, which was the supreme authority 
of the International Association on Unemployment. The text was 
therefore amended in such a way as to provide for the submission of 
the scheme to the national Sections for consideration. The text which 
was adopted ran as follows: 


The International Association on Unemployment, in conference assembled 
on 11 September 1923 at Luxemburg ; having considered the state of the 
labour market throughout the world and the alarming number of workers 
involuntarily unemployed, urges on all countries a very careful reconsideration 
of the whole menacing problem of unemployment ; considering that the 
economic disorganisation provoked by the war is aggravated by the failure to 
adopt an economic policy of international co-operation ; invites its national 
Sections to examine the following suggestions : 

(1) to substitute as soon as possible for the policy of exaggerated protection, 
which is a relic of war economy incompatible with a state of peace, a policy 
of greater freedom for the circulation of goods, effected where possible by 
customs unions between countries ; 

) to improve the financial situation and above all to prevent further 
monetary catastrophes, with the assistance of the principal countries concerned 
in the re-establishment of normal international financial relations ; 





(?) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1928, pp. 388-404, 
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3) to establish in each country, and as far as possible according to a 
uniform system, complete statistics of production and of economic resources 
and needs, so as to encourage the co-operation of the managers of industry 
in providing a good distribution of work and of the factors of production 
throughout the world ; 

(4) to facilitate a desirable distribution of population ; 

(5) to develop an adequate and permanent system of public employment 
exchanges, with co-operation between the systems of different countries ; 

(6) to make unemployment insurance general and to consider the 
of experts and the result of practical experience with a view to bringing about 
greater regularity of employment ; 

(7) to promote the long-range planning of public works so as to increase 
their execution during periods of industrial depression ; 

(8) to increase educational facilities and to develop machinery for vocational 
guidance with a view to directing labour into the most desirable and efficient 
channels, 

It is increasingly apparent that only through a policy of international 
solidarity can the material and moral patrimony of each nation be conserved. 
The International Association on Unemployment therefore recommends, in 
view of the alarming nature of the present situation and the threatening 
consequences which are to be feared, that prompt action should be undertaken 
on the above-mentioned programme. 


It will be noted that, in addition to unemployment insurance, 
employment exchanges, vocational guidance, migration, and public 
works, which were in previous years the principal subjects dealt with 
by the Association, the resolution deals with economic questions of 
national and international scope in relation to the stabilisation of 
employment. 


ORGANISATION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Special reports on the question of vocational guidance were sent in 
from Germany, Austria, Belgium, and Hungary, and a general report 
giving a brief account of the position in all countries was submitted. 
This report proposed as a basis of discussion the conclusions of the 
report submitted on behalf of the Belgian Section by its President, 
Mr. Léon Troclet, embodying the results of careful investigations made 
by a special committee set up by the Section in question. The con- 
clusions of the committee, were discussed by the experts of other 
countries, who eliminated elements peculiar to Belgium. It was then 
found possible to lay down the following - international principles, 
which were unanimously adopted by fhe Assembly. 


This meeting, having noted the report of the Belgian Section, observes 
that the lack of systematically planned vocational guidance is one cause of 
individual unemployment and of disturbance in the labour market. Recognising, 
moreover, that it is most desirable that young persons and their families — 
possibily also adult workers — should be able to obtain from suitable institu- 
tions detailed, accurate, and disinterested information and advice, this meeting 
recommends that steps be taken in the various countries to carry out the 
following programme : 


I, Establishment of Laboratories. Laboratories for investigation and experi- 
ment should be set up, more especially in the large towns, in order to 
determine the procedure of vocational guidance and to train experts to carry 
it into effect. 

II. Conduct of Vocational Guidance. The purpose of bodies entrusted with 
the conduct of vocational guidance is to advise and guide applicants on entering 
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a trade school or apprenticeship. To this end they should collect scholastic, 
medical, and psychological data. The schools and similar institutions should 
be requested to co-operate in this. 

In this connection, it is essential that teachers should receive special 
training. It is also desirable to introduce an industrial bias in elementary 
education, especially during the later years of the ‘school period. 

In so far as the necessary data are compiled with the assistance of the 
schools and similar institutions, it is necessary : 

(1) that the teachers should have had special training ; 

(2) that elementary education, principally during the later years of the 
school period, should take into account the needs of industry. 


Ill. Placement. Under any circumstances, the placement of young persons “J 
should -be continued as part of general employment exchange work, in co- a 
operation with organisations dealing with vocational guidance and 
apprenticeship. 

For apprenticeship to be successful it is desirable : 

(1) that the period of apprenticeship be reduced to the minimum compatible 
with the exigencies of the trade ; 

{2) that apprentices receive a fair wage ; 

(3) that a system for the encouragement of apprenticeship be organised ; 

(4) that the results of apprenticeship be supervised from the point of view 
of trade efficiency. 


IV. General Recommendations. (1) Vocational guidance should be effected 
by means of advice which may induce the applicant to make a choice between 
the occupations for which he has the necessary abilities, while not neglecting 
to consider the state of the labour market. 

(2) The bodies in the various countries which have to watch the labour 
market should collect statistics of the mumbers employed in the different 
industries and occupations and of changes in the supply of labour. These 
statistics should be sufficiently detailed to provide all the information required 
in vocational guidance. 

(8) In view of the rapid and fundamental changes in industrial production 
which frequently occur, the work of vocational guidance and apprenticeship 
should be so conducted as to avoid excessive specialisation of labour. 

(4) It is essential that the various bodies which co-operate in vocational 
guidance and apprenticeship should be supervised by the public authorities 
and by joint bodies representing the organisations of employers and workers. 









































EMIGRATION AND OVERSEA SETTLEMENT OF UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 






The assembly was not asked to adopt definite conclusions on this 
and the ensuing questions, but simply to define the problem and to 
determine the method on which it could be examined by the Associa- 
tion. Reports on emigration and immigration were sent in from 
Germany, Austria, France, Great Britain, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Portugal, and Switzerland. The assembly also considered a 
detailed general report describing the measures adopted throughout 
the world to facilitate or regulate international migration. After the 
question had been thoroughly discussed in committee, the assembly 
decided to refer it to the “national Sections of the Association for 
study, and to instruct the secretariat of the Association to put itself 
into touch with the principal international associations which deal 
with emigration questions with a view to reaching an agreement 
regarding their respective activities (*). 


(?) A further account of this part of the procedings is given below under 
the heading Migration. 
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Even before the war negotiations on this subject had been under- 
taken between the International Association on Unemployment, the 
International Association for Labour Legislation, and the Permanent 
Committee on Social Insurance, and had already reached an advanced 
stage. Negotiations will now be resumed with the above-mentioned 
bodies, and also with other international organisations represented at 
the Luxemburg Conference, such as the International Trade Union 
Federation of Amsterdam, the Young Men's and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, the Jewish Colonisation Association, the 
St. Raphael Verein, etc. A further report will be submitted to the 
1924 assembly of the International Association on Unemployment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF POSSIBILITIES 
OF EMPLOYMENT 


The assembly considered special reports from Germany, Austria, 
Norway, the Netherlands, and Czechoslovakia, and also a general report 
giving an account of the various means of developing possibilities of 
employment, either by adapting the unemployed to existing condi- 
tions (e.g. by employment exchange work, transport facilities, supply 
of working clothes and tools, and vocational training), or by providing 
new posts for workers (e.g. by relief works, putting forward the 
execution of public works, loans or subsidies to private undertakings, 
encouragement of export, etc.). The report then considered the extent 
to which an organic connection had been established or contemplated 
between the measures in question and the systems of unemployment 
benefit in force in various countries, e.g. in Great Britain, Ireland, 
Austria, Queensland, and Italy, where unemployment insurance is 
compulsory, and in Denmark, where there is a voluntary system of 
insurance. The report also mentioned the attempts which have been 
made in the United States, on Professor Commons’ plan, to organise 
unemployment insurance in such a way as to exercise a preventive 
influence, as well as the new scheme proposed in Great Britain by 
Sir William Beveridge (°). 

After a discussion in which well known experts such as Mr. J. B. 
Andrews (United States), Mr. J. L. Cohen (Great Britain), and 
Mr. Edouard Fuster (France) took part, the conclusions of the report 
were accepted as they stood. The resolution adopted pointed out the 
remarkable progress which has been made in recent years by 
the doctrine that the chief advantage of unemployment insurance 
should be the provision of employment, but stated that it was 
as yet too soon to estimate the results of the various experiments 
which had been tried in different countries, or the value of the schemes 
of Professor Commons and Sir William Beveridge, which had not yet 
been tested in practice. The assembly referred the question to the 
national Sections for study, and asked them to communicate the results 
of their investigations on a subsequent occasion. In this way it may 
be hoped that new and ample information of a reliable character upor 
this question will become available, which is of great importance if 
the social utility of unemployment insurance institutions is to be 
developed to the full. The question will be reconsidered at a subsequent 
international assembly. 








(*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 6, June 1923, pp. 907-909. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG INTELLECTUAL WORKERS 


The International Association on Unemployment, which is 
accustomed to deal separately with the different aspects of the problems 
submitted to its consideration, in this case departed from its usual 
method of sub-division. Instead of considering, as heretofore, par- 
ticular means of remedying unemployment, it discussed a _ special 
category of unemployed persons, namely those belonging to what are 
known as the intellectual professions. It is interesting to note that 
this new method of dealing with the question of unemployment never- 
theless led the Association to return to its traditional method of work. 
The general report submitted in addition to the reports from Austria, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Hungary, and Switzerland, contained 
a general discussion of the social aspects of the new problem consti- 
tuted by unemployment among intellectual workers, analysed its 
special causes, and suggested remedies. The main conclusion of the 
report was that the methods which should be adopted to remedy 
unemployment among intellectual workers were the same as those 
hitherto employed to combat unemployment in general, namely unem- 
ployment insurance, employment exchange work, vocational guidance, 
emigration, and the development of possibilities of employment. The 
detailed methods by which these remedies should be applied are of 
course somewhat different in the case of intellectual workers, and the 
assembly therefore decided that the question should be reconsidered 
al the 1924 meeting under the following headings: (a) methods of 
obtaining information on the state of the labour market for intellectual 
workers ; (b) national and international organisation of the placement 
of intellectual workers ; (c) vocational guidance of intellectual work~ 
ers ; (d) special conditions of emigration for intellectual workers. 

The final conclusion reached was, however, that in the main unem- 
ployment placed intellectual workers in the same position as manual 
workers, and that both classes had an equal interest in demanding the 
effective application of the measures proposed by the International 
Labour Conference in the Draft Convention and Recommendation on 
Unemployment adopted at Washington. An additional reason for 
adopting this view is that it makes it possible to avoid the almost’ 
insoluble problem of drawing a clear distinction between intellectual 
and manual workers in dealing with remedies for unemployment. 


REORGANISATION OF THE ASSOCIATION 





The assembly decided to maintain its pre-war rules unchanged. 
According to these rules the Association has a general committee, 
including one or more representatives of each national Section. The . 
committee is to be reconstituted in the next few months, and is to ex 
hold a meeting in 1924 (*), in the same place and on the same date 
as the International Congress on Social Policy which is being organised’ 
by the International Association for Labour Legislation. It will thus 
be possible, in accordance with the desire of the majority of their- 
members, to promote the co-operation which has already been insfitited 
between these two great international associations. 










(4) In the meantime the provisional executive committee will continue to 
act ; the chairman is Mr. Louis Varlez and the general secretary Mr. Henri 
Fuss, 1, Chemin de I’Escalade, Geneva. 


The Labour Market in the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes from 1919 to 1923. 


by 
Dr. Milorad NEDELKOVITCH 


Professor in the Faculty of Law of Subotitza 
(Section of Belgrade University) 


HE Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes has suffered 
relatively little from the effects of the prolonged unemployment 
crisis existing in many countries since the end of the war. The 

general economic stagnation has not, however, failed to make itself 
felt. After the Armistice, large numbers of workers were unable 
to earn a living, and more especially in former Serbia, the part of 
the Kingdom which had suffered most during hostilities, the situation 
was critical. Appeals poured in on the Ministry of Labour from 
persons with no means of support, without food, shelter, and even 
clothing (?). The most urgent needs had to be met by grants of money 
or supplies. In 1919, a sum of 950,000 dinars was set aside for these 
grants, which were distributed by the official employment offices, 
or, failing them, by the various public administrations. In 1920 there 
was some improvement in the economic situation, and relief for the 
unemployed and destitute only amounted to 500,000 dinars (?). In the 
following year the total rose to 618,669 dinars; but this increase is 
explained by the fall in the value of the dinar and the perceptible rise 
in the cost of living, and not by a new wave of unemployment, which 
was, in fact, decreasing. 

It is not possible to determine accurately the number of persons 
in receipt of relief during these three years, because the grants were 
made by several services which had no uniform system of distribu- 
tion, and also because many needy persons were helped by American 
relief. Further, there is as yet no system of unemployment insurance 
which might supply official statistics of the number and distribution 
of the unemployed ; the trade unions themselves have no complete 
statistics ; and the statistics furnished by the employment offices, to 
which the Act of 28 February 1922 entrusted the relief of the unem- 
ployed, are not at all complete. Most of the information, therefore, 
in this article has been based on personal information and on 
the results of enquiries made by the various Ministries or other 
organisations. 





(7) Godisnjak o Radu Ministarstva Socijalne Politike u godini 1918-94 -(Year 
Book of the Ministry of Social Policy for the years 1918-21), p. 178 Belgrade. 
(?) The variations in the average value of the dinar, which at par is equal 
to the franc, are shown in the following table. 
Date Average value in cents of | dinar 
1920 (Jan.-July) 4.67 
1921 2.36 
1922 1.38 
1923 (Jan.-July) 0.61 
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All the sources are in agreement that the unemployment crisis in 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes was considerably less 
acute than in other countries. The natural explanation of this priv- 
ileged situation is found in the fact that the Kingdom is essentially 
an agricultural country. Aithough certain districts have reached a 
high stage of industrial development, that part of the population which 
makes its living from industry, mining, and transport amounts to 
hardly 5 per cent. of the whole. The agricultural population repre- 
sents 85 per cent. and officials, the liberal professions, and small 
craftsmen working without paid help at least 10 per cent. It follows 
that even if Jugo-Slav industry had been seriously affected by the 
world crisis, the workers could easily have taken up other kinds of 
work, the more so as the casualties in action and other losses caused 
by the sufferings during the war left little danger of a surplus of 
labour. 

As soon as the political situation became sufficiently stable, public 
works on a large scale had to be taken in hand. Roads, railways, 
and mines ravaged by the war had to be re-made. In the towns and 
villages a large number of houses were destroyed or damaged. At 
Belgrade, in particular, the capital of a Kingdom whose importance 
had tripled in a night and which was becoming the political and in 
many respects the economic centre of a country with a population 
of twelve million, the activity of the building industry was intense. 
Officials of the central government, capitalists, business men, repre- 
sentatives of the most varied classes of the population, poured into 
the city from all parts of the Kingdom. Its development was extra- 
ordinarily swift. During the last three years severa) thousands of 
buildings — mansions, hotels, banks, factories, and public buildings — 
have risen as if by magic from the midst of the ruins. A commission 
of senators from the United States, in the course of a European tour 
undertaken for the purpose of studying various economic problems, 
found that there was proportionately more building in progress in 
Belgrade than in any other European city. At Zagreb and several 
other provincial towns the building industry has displayed the same 
activity. This has affected a large number of other national indus- 
tries (3), which have been enjoying a period of very great prosperity. 

Many of the factories in the Kingdom work almost exclusively for 
national needs (*), and it is obvious that in a country which is exerting 
all its efforts to rise from its ruins, their output.must be raised to 
the highest possible point. For this reason, many industries which in 
the rest of Europe and in America have been hard hit by the crisis, 
are working at full pres in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes (5). 

Some undertakings are, however, working at the same time for 
home trade and for export. Among these should be mentioned the 





(*) Such as brick, lime, cement, and asphalt works ; the glass, furnishing, 
wood-working, metal, and stone-cutting industries, etc. 

4) This holds, in particular, for breweries, sugar refineries, distilleries, 
jam, Italian paste, and biscuit factories ; dairies and cheese factories ; wool 
and cotton textile, ready-made clothing, hat, and boot factories ; tanneries ¢ 
chemical, soda salts, candle, match, explosives, and artificial manure factories ; 
paper works ; china, rubber, and celluloid factories ; comb factories ; agricultural 
machine factories. 

(°) Among the most prosperous industries may be mentioned textiles, 
clothing, leather, boots and shoes, wood, paper, building, and printing. 














very numerous flour mills. There are about thirty of these of con- 
siderable size which do a great deal of work for foreign markets, as 
well as several thousands of smaller mills, worked by steam, water, 
or wind power. They are capable of dealing with all the cereals 
grown in the country, so that all the crop which is not wanted for 
home consumption is exported in the form of flour. Some few indus- 
tries have suffered from the competition of foreigners, either in the 
country itself or abroad-(*), but this has had no perceptible effect 
on the labour market. , 

Such labour as could find no work in industry has been absorbed 
by railway repair and construction work. In 1922 two standard gauge 
lines were finished (Nish to Kniajavatz, 69 kilometres, and Gospich 
to Grachatz, 39 kilometres), and one narrow gauge line with a gauge 
of thirty inches (Ugrinovatz to Chachak, 50 kilometres). Four other 
standard gauge lines with a total length of 260 kilometres and two 
narrow gauge lines of 78 kilometres are under construction. All this 
gives regular work to a very large number of workers. 

It follows that there can be no question of widespread unemploy- 
ment in a country where building and railway construction need all 
the available workers. On the contrary, it is necessary to recruit in 
other countries skilled factory workers and a large number of workers 
of every kind, especially for the building trade. Hungary and Austria 
are the principal sources of this labour. It is impossible to give an 
accurate estimate of the number of imported workers, for recruiting 
is not systematically organised and the statistics of the immigration 
permits issued by the Ministry of the Interior draw no distinction 
between workers properly so called and other categories of persons 
coming to settle in Serbia for various reasons. 

Some indication of the present state of the Serbian labour market 
is given by a notice from the Belgrade official employment office which 
appeared in the Serbian press of 5 July 1923, inviting all unemployed 
workers to apply to it, as it could at once provide them with work 
on railway construction. The same office states that there is a short- 
age of skilled labour in all the industries of the capital and in most 
of the railway workshops (’). 

A large proportion of the population has also found employment in 
the public administrations, which are now on a very large scale. 
There are at present 17 Ministries, with large numbers of officials 


and employees of both sexes as well as a considerable staff of skilled 


and unskilled workers drawn from all classes. The number of persons 
working in any capacity for the State is estimated at 200,000. 

An important factor in bringing about the present scarcity of labour 
has been the programme of agrarian reform which has been in process 
of execution since the new Kingdom came into being. The large 
estates, feudal and otherwise, were broken up and distributed not 
only to the rural population, beginning with the war volunteers, 





(*) Examples of this are the tannin, musical instrument, machinery, iron, 
drug, and yeast-making industries. 

(") According to the Ministry of Social Policy, the average wage paid to 
workers in all the towns of the Kingdom at the end of the first quarter of 1922 
was 637.81 dinars for four weeks. At the same period, the corresponding 
cost of food for these workers was 300.58 dinars on an average. The ratio 
of these two numbers was 2.12 ; it was 2.46 for the second quarter, 2.09 for the 
third, and 2.20 for the fourth. At Belgrade it was as high as 3.30 for the 
second quarter, 3.66 for the third and 3.27 for the fourth. 
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but also to townsfolk, who often knew nothing of agriculture, so 
causing a movement of the population from the towns to the country. 
It is difficult to estimate the number of workers withdrawn from 
industry by this policy, but according to a statement by the Ministry 
of Agrarian Reform, 234,000 families have been settled on land 
provided by the expropriation of large landowners. 

But if agrarian reform has provided hundreds of thousands of 
families with land and work, it is also true that it has turned ouf of 
their employment large numbers of persons — shepherds, forest 
workers, field-watchmen, agricultural workers — who had worked on 
the large estates until they were broken up. In certain parts of the 
country this resulted in a very considerable degree of unemployment, 
which was none the less serious for being purely local. Under the 
Hungarian régime there were estates of five, six, and even fifteen 
thousand chains (*), in the Topola and Novi Sad districts in the Prov- 
ince of Batchka, and in those of Zhombolja, Betchkerek and Zitchi- 
falva in the Province of Banat. In order to secure the necessary 
labour for running these enormous estates, the landowners brought 
down workers from the poor and over-populated mountain districts. 
Since the liberation of the serfs in 1848 these workers, among whom 
there were a great many Slovaks from the Tatra district and Rou- 
manians from the Carpathians, were engaged by the season and paid 
partly in kind (*). They received either 10 per cent. of the total 
harvest or an agreed quantity of corn or maize in proportion to the 
amount of land cultivated, together with a supply of straw, bacon, 
etc. Although only engaged by the season, those workers often stayed 
on for years with the same landowners and on the same estates. 
They were re-engaged each season and their wages were fixed by 
long custom which had become traditional. 

After the agrarian reforms had been put into effect the new owners 
naturally cultivated the land themselves, and all the persons who had 
previously been employed on it found themselves without work. It 
is estimated that there were 10,000 families in the Topola district and 
50,000. in the Voivodina — the latter pre-eminently the region of large 
estates — who were suddenly deprived of their means of subsistence. 
More than 200,000“persons were affected by this tide of unemployment 
which gave rise to serious difficulties in some districts. There was 
great misery in winter in the affected areas, and the communes had 
to load themselves heavily with debt in order to help the penniless 
unemployed. 

The wisdom of the steps taken by the Ministry of Social Policy 
to deal with the situation is somewhat open to question. From 1919 
the use was forbidden of certain kinds of agricultural machinery, in 
particular mowing and haymaking machines, so as to force the land- 
owners to employ a larger number of workers. Restrictions were 
placed on the freedom of agricultural workers to go from one locality 
to another, in order to make it easier to engage them (?*). Finally, 
an attempt was made to maintain the old traditional wages by Decrees 
and Orders. None of these measures seems to have done much to 





(*) One Yugo-Slav chain = about 2.17 acres. 

(*) As a rule, only reapers were paid entirely in cash ; for other workers 
the proportion of the wage paid in kind was fixed by agreement and varied 
in different cases. 

(?°) This regulation has recently been repealed. 
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meet the situation. Another experiment tried by Mr. Markovitch, 
former Prefect of the district of Topola, consisted in inviting the 
owners of estates of more than ten chains to employ voluntarily a 
certain number of unemployed workers. A good response was made 
to this appeal and the landowners agreed to engage staff which they 
did not really need, and which they paid et an absurdly high rate, 
based on the traditional wages in kind, which were very much higher 
than the current money wages. This sacrifice was accepted by the 
landowners as a way of avoiding disturbances or even attempts at 
pillage, and of lessening the strain on the communes. Although this 
plan gave appreciable results, it was clear that it could only be a 
temporary palliative, as the heavy burden of an artificial increase 
in the cost of production could not be permanently imposed on a 
group of producers. Agrarian reform is a social measure which has 
benefited most of the present holders of land ; it is therefore only fair 
that the burden of the consequent unemployment should be equally 
divided among all and that everyone should take his share of responsi- 
‘ bility and sacrifice. 

Experts who have studied the question are of opinion that the 
only effective solution would be the grant of some land to each of 
the unemployed. It would be sufficient to allow each family one and 
a half to two chains of land, or about 120,000 chains in all. This 
land could be procured without overmuch difficulty in the Voivodina 
itself, or at any rate in the southern part of the Kingdom. The workers 
would thus be put beyond the reach of want, as they could grow 
enough to feed their families ; they could also make a little extra money 
by hiring out their labour fo neighbouring landowners during the 
busy seasons of the year, by working on road and railway construction, 
by pig breeding, or by carrying on some kind of auxiliary trade in 
winter. 

This plan would appear to be not only practicable but also just. 
Up to the present land has been granted to ex-soldiers of Slav nation- 
ality and to persons who before the breaking up of the estates formed 
part of the proletariat. It would be only fair that the unemployed 
agricultural workers too should have a share, as the basic principle 
of the reforms is that every landless citizen of the Kingdom, what- 
ever his origin, should be able to obtain some land provided he intends 
to cultivate it. Further, these agricultural workers are experts in their 
own work; not only can they get the utmost possible out of their 
own ground but their example and advice could help to spread a 
knowledge of the best methods of cultivation among the new owners, 
many of whom are novices. The whole plan is therefore of national 
interest. 

In addition to these agricultural workers, another numerous class 
of unemployed is formed by the crews, mainly Dalmatians, of the 
navy and mercantile marine of the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
These crews were discharged when the ships were handed over to 
France and Italy, and the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government found itself 
obliged to help them, and also the Slav sailors who had been up till 
then employed on Italian ships and were also discharged. The cost 
of this relief was a million Yugo-Slav crowns (}") in 1919 and 154,000 
dinars in 1920-1921. Happily this particular crisis seems to be only 
temporary and it has disappeared with the revival of the marine and 








(11) Four Yugo-Slav crowns = one dinar. 
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river shipping of the kingdom. Such of the unemployed as have not 
been able to find work again on board ship have been gradually 
absorbed by industry. 

Another temporary unemployment crisis was produced when the 
Province of Barania was evacuated by the Yugo-Slav authorities. 
The Yugo-Slav subjects in this area migrated suddenly into the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdém and the state had to keep them until they could 
find work. This, however, is a comparatively slight incident in the 
history of the Yugo-Slav labour market during the last four years. 

To sum up then, it appears that in spite of some local and, for 
the most part, temporary occurrences, unemployment in the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes has been less in extent and in 
gravity than in the essentially industrial countries. As Yugo-Slavia 
is an agricultural country, and from this standpoint a new one, she 
can not only feed her present population but can easily cope with a 
very considerable increase in the population. Further, industry, 
which is still in its early stages and is aiming primarily at meeting 
home needs, has to grapple with a considerable task of economic 
extension and reconstruction which will no doubt keep it fully occupied 
for some time to come. It is therefore justifiable to conclude that the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes is entering on an era of 
strenuous work and great economic prosperity which offers no probabil- 
ity of prolonged unemployment on any serious scale. 

In spite of these optimistic forecasts, it is very desirable that steps 
should be taken at once to draw up a scheme for a system of unem- 
ployment insurance. At the moment such a system could be put into 
effect without much difficulty and at very small cost. It must not be 
forgotten that fat years are usually followed by lean years; or, in 
other words, that periods of difficulty and stagnation normally follow 
periods of activity. It is during the years of prosperity that provision 
must be made for the future if the workers are to be guaranteed 
against the consequences of possible crises. It is not too much to 
say that such measures of social foresight and provision for the future 
are the foremost sign of economic progress. 


Statistics of Unemployment 


change as compared with previous months, and though in several 

countries a further slight improvement of employment is shown, 
the general situation remains fairly stationary. In only two European 
countries is unemployment almost negligible, namely, Belgium and 
France. In Belgium the number recorded as wholly unemployed at 
the beginning of August was about 4,500, or only 0.7 per cent. of the 
number of workers covered, and in France only 1,363 workers were 
in receipt of benefit at the end of September. 

In Denmark, Norway and Sweden unemployment has been steadily 
decreasing, but the level of unemployment still remains high at about 
7 or 8 per cent. In Norway, with the exception of printers, masons, 
and bakers, all the chief trade unions report a slight decline of 
unemployment 


TT" latest statistics of unemployment show for most countries little 
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TABLE 1. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE UNIONISTS (*) 














End of 6 Austra- sama| Canad Den- | Massa- Norwa Nether-}_ Sweden 
month tia Belgium mark |chusetts T) lands tre | conpeery 
tnions | inserance 
Number of Workers Covered by the Returns (in Thousands) 
1913 
Mar 2004 | 237 78 bd 110 171 29 62 908 | 2071 50 
June 2010 | 243 79 ° 109 172 29 64 922 | 2093 53 
Sept. 1994 252 76 ad 115 177 29 68 943 | 2218 54 
Dec. 1980 | 251 74 . 118 178 29 70 965 | 2286 60 
Mar. 6284 379 730 4158 278 217 36 368 1353 | 121203} 150 
June 6239 | 374 711 4152 269 216 85 355 1394 | 11881 128 
Sept 6339 | 381 690 4161 266 229 34 344 1300 | 11881 | 139 
Dec. 6457 | 390 686 155 257 34 332 1246 | 11750 | 128 
1923 
Mar. 5934 | 377 648 149 257 222 34 314 1184 | 11750 | 129 
Apr. 5964 s 645 _ 255 * 36 306 1181 } 11750 | 427 
ay 5950 bd 661 255 ® 34 304 4176 | 11750 | 448 
June 5800 _ 664 155 252 —_ 34 — 1173 | 11750 | 132 
July | 547%] © | 647 | — | 250 * 33 — | 1160] 11750 | 126 
Aug. 5005 e - = 248 ° _ — 1150 | 11750 _ 
Sept. —-i|—-| —-| —~|] se] —]| —]| — | se] ate] — 
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Workers Unemployed 


1.8 3.4 

0.7 3.9 

1.2 4.9 

3.7 9.1 
25.4] 14.1 

15.6 9.1 

11.0 9.0 
15.1 | 15.0 

14.5] 13.7 
14.2] 10.4 

9.3 9.6 

7.9] 10.8? 
6.9} 11.4? 
_ 12,93 





1.9 3.5 7.1 
1.9 2.8 2.6 
2.3 3.7 2.3 
2.6 4.6 44 
16.3 | 14.43] 30.6 
15.7 | 12.7] 21.5 
14.6] 12.0] 15.2 
14.0] 12.2] 21.7 
12.3] 11.1] 19.9 
11.3] 10.9] 15.6 
11.3] 10.7] 40.6 
44.47 11.05] 9.8 
114.1; 14.8 9.7 
41.4] 44.5 8.7 
44.3] 41.4 oo 
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STATISTICS OF SHORT TIME 



























































Belgium Germany |Italy(*) 
=< P tage} P. ta 
(end o " ercentage} Percentage “ 
month) — of insured} of trade —_ 
workers | unionists 
118,041 17.7 _ 69,270 
June 86,823 13.0 — 238,940 
Sept. 60,958 82 -_ 154,350 
Dec. 36,232 4.8 1.3 178,662 
1922 
Mar. 28,912 40 0.6 153,542 
June 23,817 3.3 0.6 95,334 
Sept 17,034 2.5 2.6 4,087 
Dec. 14,312 2.1 8.7 42,558 
1923 
Mar. 12,040 i.8 23.6 43,599 
Apr. 10,898 1.7 28.5 62,504 
May 45,624 2.4 21.7 57,7415 
June 11,653 1.8 15.3 39,288 
July 9,784 1.5 14.5 65,374 
Aug. — _ 26.0 35,864 
Sept. _ _ -- _ 


















United Kingdom 
Percentage 
yo of insured| Number 
workers 
1,077,317 9.0 95,374 
832,340 6.8 76,116 
322,315 2.6 69,421 
315, 760 2.7 53,970 
222,693 3 1.8 40,315 
161,448 4.0 ,629 
66, 499 0.6 23,352 
60,871 0.5 20,429 
60,565 0.5 49,797 
59,935 0.5 17,767 
53,668 0.5 415,640 
62,469 0.5 43,585 
65,257 0.6 12,592 
72,067 0.6 13,507 
80,074 0.7 14,422 











Act and the 


ree 
(8) Provisional 


figures. 


() 


(4) Figures relate to the ist of following month up to December 1922. 
(5) From June 1923 includes claimants to benefit in respect of systematic’short time, previously not 


included. 


The sign ® signifies “‘no figures published". The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ”. 


(4) For the United Kingdom there are also given the number covered by the Unemployment Insurance 


mtage unemployed. 
r March 1922 the Irish Free State is not included in these statistics. 
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TABLE Il. OTHER STATISTICS RELATING TO UNEMPLOYMENT 
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402,180] 53,086] 80,000 
403,470] 46,128]415, 

‘ ; 70,780) 26,802] 70,000 
16,713 78,312] 82,802|473,000 
42,231 , 128,336] 69,719]473,000 
33,393] 9,896 107,702] 56,599]105,000 
38,000 394) 128,866] 68,000 
447,891 07) 381,968) 437,861 |278,344] 75,000 


452,828 203,434 369 , 420/218, 249]144,570 

182 ,226 310,683 

107,965 243 , 928 273,234 

, 64,894 246 ,616 

87,155 p 216,720}104,000) 64,563 
28,993 5} =_ 



































TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany Poland | Canada (5) | United States 


Index number | Index number |Index number of Percentage diem 
of membership | 0f.employment| employment ote i. aaa 
me (Number em- 
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Date 
(end of month) 


ofsickness funds bers employedin 
oor oyed in Jan. loyed on 

(Jan. 1921 = 100)/ PUG 3—100) 47 Jan. 1920— 100) ——— 
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SE28 
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Number of work- 
ers on which 
the latest re-! 
turnsare based) 10,734,804 382,510 

















(*) These figures give the number of workers remaining on the live register. 

(2) Including miscellaneous occupations. 

(3) Does not include those employed on special relief works (amounting in September 1928,to 
8,089 workers), who would otherwise be wholly unemployed. 

(4) Figures relate to the ist of following month up to December 1922. 

(5) Figures relate to the ist of following month. 

The sign * signifies “ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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In Austria the diminution of unemployment in August was chiefly 
due to better employment amongst building, wood, and metal workers 
in Vienna, while the food :dustries and tailoring trades were some- 
what slacker than in July. In Poland employment increased in the 
mining, paper, metal, and chemical industries, but decreased in fhe 
textile and wood industries. and the index of the num‘ers employed in 
selected establishments rggc ins the same in July as in June. In Italy 
a further improvement in ‘he labour market occurred in August, the 
number of industrial workers unemployed falling from 136,000 in 
July to 129,000. Short-time working also considerably declined. 

Slight increases of unemployment have occurred in the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. In the latter country the 
number of persons registered as unemployed at the Employment 
Exchanges was nearly 1 1/4 million at the end of September, an increase 
of 13,000 on the previous month ; but on the other hand the trade union 
and unemployment insurance statistics show that unemployment has 
very slightly decreased, chiefly on account of better employment in 
coal mining and in the pottery trades. 

Germany is the only country for which a large increase in unemploy- 
ment is shown, the percentage unemployed among the 5 million trade 
unionists having risen from 3.5 at the end of July to 6.3 at the end 
of August. During the same period short-time workers increased from 
14.5 per cent. to 26.0 per cent, ‘The industries which were especially 
affected by unemployment were metal, clothing, building, and 
transport. 

In the United States industrial activity is beginning to show signs 
of slackening, and in Canada the situation in August remained about 
the same as at the end of Julv. 








































“MIGRATION 


Conferences and Congresses 


gresses which have discussed various aspects of migration. It 3 
will be noted that these problems are being discussed inter- ; 
nationally to an ever increasing extent. The preparatory work for a 
the Conference on Emigration and Immigration which is to be held 
at Rome in March 1924 is being pursued ; the Assembly of the League 
of Nations and its different committees have discussed immigration 
in the mandated territories, Near-East refugees, civil justice for the 
poor, and the traffic in women and children; the Peace Conference 2 
of Lausanne elaborated provisions relating to emigration and to the 
exchange of Greek and Turkish populations ; and a number of non- 
official conferences and congresses attended by delegates from many 
different countries, and even different continents, have dealt with impor- 
tant questions, such as the traffic in women and children, the insurance 
of passengers at sea, the relation of migration to unemployment, the 
nationality of married women, the migration of Jews to Palestine, the 
repatriation of miners, etc. Reference is also made to a certain number of 
national conferences which serve the same purpose as the international 
conferences of helping to crystallise public opinion, but with the 
additional advantage of fixing attention on the points which are of 
greatest importance in any particular country. 


T His article deals with the proceedings of conferences and con- 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


International Conference on Emigration and Immigration 





On 15 October 1923 the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, at its Twentieth Session, discussed the steps taken by the Italian 
Government to convene an international conference for the study of 
migration problems (?). 

Mr. G. de Michelis, Italian Commissary-General for Emigration ana 
Italian Government delegate, laid stress on the point that the initiative 
taken by his Government could not fail to facilitate the subsequent 
action of the Office and its efforts to establish international regulation * 
of measures for the protection of migrants. 








(?) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, p. 414. 
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Unlike the International Labour Conferences, the chief function of 
which is to bring about the conclusion of general diplomatic agree- 
mens, the Rome Conference will be purely technical. In order to 
avoid duplication and to ensure the maximum efficacy of what is 
being done internationally with regard to migration, the Governing 
Body authorised the Director to place the materials already collected 
by the Office at the disposal of the Conference, and to collaborate with 
the Conference in a technical capacity. 

The letter of invitation to the Rome Conference sent out by the 
Italian Government was accompanied by a programme containing some 
information completing what has already been published in the Review. 
Subject to subsequent modification, the different sections into which 
the Conference will be divided will deal with the following questions 
respectively : 

(a) Transport of emigrants ; 

(b) Hygiene and sanitary services ; 

(c) Co-operation between emigration and immigration services of 

the different countries ; 

4 (d) Private aid associations for emigrants at ports of embarkation, 
a for immigrants at ports of debarkation, or for emigrants who 
4 have left the country; special assistance for women and 
a children ; 

3 (e) Adaptation of the supply of emigrants to the demand for labour 
H in countries of immigration ; methods to be adopted for the 
‘ purpose (information services on the labour markets, place- 
; ment services, settlement undertakings) ; 


(f) Development of co-operation, mutual aid, social insurance, and 
welfare schemes among immigrants ; 


(g) Principles to which migration treaties should conform (?). 





























League of Nations 


Labour in the Mandated Territories 










2 The Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations 
"i held its third session at Geneva from 20 July to 10 August 1923, to 
. consider the annual reports submitted by the mandatory powers with 
7 regard to their respective territories. The Commission also had before 
it a comparative statement, prepared by a representative of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, of the labour problems in the mandated 
territories based on the reports of the mandatory powers submitted 

both to the second and third sessions of the Commission. 
Three questions bearing on migration are dealt with, namely, 
recruitment in mandated territories of labour for other territories, a 
free emigration movement, and immigration, which includes recruit- 

ment abroad for employment in the mandated territories. 
In New Guinea provision is made in the Native Labour Ordinance 
1922 for natives to be recruited for employment in Nauru. In 
























(?) Bolletino della Emigrazione, Aug.-Sept. 1923. Rome. 
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Taaganyika 2,000 men were recruited for employment on railway 
construction in Kenya Colony during 1922, but owing to climatic con- 
ditions the experiment was abandoned. Conditions are laid down by 
the Tanganyika administration concerning voluntary recruitment, term 
of engagement, wages, food, medical attendance, transport, and 
medical examination. The report on the British sphere of Togoland 
states that recruiting takes place for the mines on the Gold Coast. 
The government supervises recruiting agents so as to ensure that no 
force is used and that fair contracts are made. In the other territories 
recruitment of this kind is forbidden either absolutely or subject to 
the authorisation of the administrator. Very little information is, 
however, available as to the extent to which it is carried on. 


Reference is made in certain reports to an emigration movement 
apart from the recruited labour referred to above. The report on 
French Togoland states that movements of population frequently take 
place between Togoland and Dahomey, Upper Volta, and the Gold 
Coast. A Decree of 23 November 1920 prescribes that every native 
leaving Togoland for a period exceeding three months must pay an 
emigration tax of 12.50 francs. In the French Cameroons, natives 
desiring to emigrate must have a special authorisation. This is 
designed to protect natives against the dangers of migration to countries 
whose laws and customs they do not know, and also to prevent them 
from accepting employment under bad conditions. It is also a 
guarantee for the women against the activity of persons engaged in 
traffic for immoral purposes, and it is applied even in the case of 
women who have married natives of other colonies. In Tanganyika 
several hundreds of natives proceeded during 1922 for the clove picking 
season to Zanzibar and Pemba, while a few natives went to Kenya 
in search of employment on farms, 


Immigration of indentured labour, mainly Chinese, takes place in 
Nauru and Samoa, and Japanese labourers are taken to the islands 
under Japanese mandate. . 

In Western Samoa there were 1,591 indentured Chinese on 31 March 
1922. The recruiting is done through the Hong Kong government and 
the immigrants have to sign three-year contracts, or, if they bring 
their wives with them at the cost of the administration, six-year con- 
tracts. These contracts specify a monthly wage of 30 shillings and a 
working day of 9 hours, and provide that the labourer shall be 
repatriated on the expiration of the contract unless it is renewed. The 
general immigration regulations are to be found in the Samoa Immigra- 
tion Order 1920, which provides that no person over 14 years of age, 
save with the authority of the administrator, may land in Western 
Samoa unless he makes a declaration giving particulars of his parent- 
age, nationality, etc. Persons suffering from mental or physical 
disabilities, or who are without adequate means of support, or who 
are disaffected, are prohibited from landing, and persons born in 
Germany or Austria-Hungary (pre-war frontiers) may not land without 
a special licence. Chinese immigrants must be able to read and under- 
stand a printed passage in the English language, and must pay £100 
to the Samoa treasury, except in the case of agricultural labourers 
brought to the islands in accordance with a scheme approved by the 
Minister of External Affairs. Such labourers may be compulsorily 
repatriated when their contract expires. The New Zealand Govern- 
ment has endeavoured to get the Chinese to bring their wives with 
them, but this has not been successful. 
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In Tanganyika the regulation requiring Europeans intending to 
enter the territory to obtain a written permit before landing was 
repealed in 1922. Ex-enemy subjects, however, may only enter under 
a licence from the Governor. 

In Nauru the Immigration Act 1901-1920 of the Commonwealth of 
Australia has been adopted as a law of the territory, but no steps 
have yet been taken to put it into force. Statistics of immigration and 
emigration in 1922 were as follows: 

















Arrivals Departures 






Europeans 70 62 
Chinese 288 216 
Kanakas {4) 68 175 
Nauruans i 6 









(1) Natives of other South Sea Islands. 





The Chinese and Kanakas were all indentured labourers, the total 
number of such labourers employed at the end of 1922 being 578 
Chinese and 253 Kanakas. 

In New Guinea the Immigration Act 1901-1920 of the Common- 
wealth of Australia is in force. This provides among other things for 
a dictation test which is applied only to labourers of coloured and 
other Asiatic races, and usudlly in such a way “that the applicant is 
excluded”. During 1922, 925 persons were admitted to the territory 
(833 British) and 1,133 departed (789 British, 186 Germans, 85 Chinese). 
According to the census taken on 4 April 1921, the non-indigenous 
population numbered 3,173 (715 British, 579 German, 215 Dutch, 1,402 
Chinese, 87 Japanese, 175 other nationalities). 

The Permanent Mandates Commission in its report to the Council 
of the League of Nations states that it 














Has noted which much concern a number of references in the reports of 
this and of preceding years to the prejudicial effects upon the health of work- 
ers which appear sometimes to be experienced when they are recruited in 
one area for employment in another in which climatic conditions appreciably 
differ. The Commission feels that this matter will engage the sympathetic 
attention of the mandatory Powers and of the administrations concerned (°). 







Near-East Refugees 





At the sixth session of the Health Committee of the League of 
Nations which was held in Paris at the end of May, an account was 
given of the sanitary measures which have been adopted for the benefit 
of emigrants and refugees in Eastern Europe (‘). 













° (3) Lzacue OF Nations : Permanent Mandates Commission, Minutes of the 
8rd session, held at Geneva 20 July to 10 Aug. 1923, and Annexes to the 
Minutes, Document A. 19. 1923. VI, of 24 Aug. 1923, and Reports of the 
Mandatory Powers. For previous reports on this subject, cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, p. 96. 
(4) Leacue or Nations : Minutes of the Sixth Session of the Health Committee. 
C. 424. M. 187. 1928. Il. 
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In Latvia, the Government has undertaken, with the assistance 
of the funds supplied by the temporary Epidemic Commigsion of the 
League of Nations, to construct a quarantine station in which emi- 
grants and transmigrants embarking at Libau can be medically 
examined and treated, and disinfected. 

In Poland, a “sanitary zone” for persons and goods arriving from 
Russia has been established with the assistance of the Epidemic 
Commission. It consists of a large number of hospitals and quarantine 
stations strung out between the Russian frontier and Warsaw. 

In the account of the epidemiological situation in Greece last April, 
emphasis is laid upon the serious problem constituted by the presence 
of the refugees who, according to the estimates of the Greek Govern- 
ment, number 1,130,000, or 20 per cent. of the total population of 
Greece. The destitute condition of the refugees, the lack of cleanliness 
among them and the fact that they are crowded together in such build- 
ings as are available for their accommodation, encourage the appear- 
ance and spread of epidemic diseases. The Epidemic Commission, in 
agreement with the Greek Government, has therefore organised a 
vaccination campaign on a large scale. On 1 April 1923 nearly 1,700,000 
vaccinations had been carried out. At the same time a representative 
of the Epidemic Commission, at the request of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees, made arrangements for the delousing and disinfection 
of 30,000 Greek refugees from Asia Minor, who had arrived at Constan- 
tinople in an unsanitary condition. The report states that with the 
exception of a certain number of artisans and small traders from Asia 
Minor, nearly all the refugees who have arrived in Greece are agricul- 
turists, and that as they are crowded together in the towns, it is 
difficult to provide them with work. There is an acute shortage of 
accommodation, and many of the refugees are living in temporary 
shelters. Outbreaks of dysentery and malaria are to be apprehended 
in the thickly populated districts of Greece. 

On 29 September, the Council of the League of Nations continued 
its work in connection with the relief of refugees in Greece (5) by 
adopting a scheme for the settlement of the refugees. The scheme has 
been accepted by the Greek Government. It is proposed to raise a 
loan, the proceeds of which are to be devoted exclusively to the settle- 
ment of the refugees and to providing them with productive work in 
agriculture or some other occupation. The Greek Government is to 
reserve certain revenues for the amortisation of the loan, which will 
be administered by an autonomous office, administered by the Refugees 
Settlement Commission. The Commission is to be composed of four 
members appointed or approved by the Council of the League. The 
Chairman is to be Mr. Henry Morgenthau, former United States 
Ambassador at Constantinople, who was nominated by the Near East 
Relief Committee. The other members will include one representative 
of the League of Nations and two representatives of the Greek Govern- 
ment. The Greek Government has undertaken to transfer to the 
Settlement Commission the full property in an amount of land of not 
less than 500,000 hectares suitable for settlement. 

The Statutes of the autonomous office lay down expressly that 
the income and funds may “not be expended on the relief of distress 
or other charitable purposes as distinct from the settlement in product- 
Ive work of the persons assisted. All assistance shall be given on 





(°) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 4, Oct. 1923, pp. 561-564. 
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terms involving ultimate repayment”. As it is thus clear that much 
acute distress must inevitably remain among several hundred thou- 
sands of refugees, who cannot be dealt with, at any rate at once, by the 
means at the disposal of the autonomous office, and that many of the 
refugees will not be able to earn their own living at once, the Council 
appeals to the charitable societies to continue and to increase their 
relief work (°). 

At the same Session, the French Delegate communicated to the 
Council a letter from Mr. Noradounghian, President of the Armenian 
National Delegation, asking for the co-operation of the League of 
Nations in carrying out a scheme for the settlement near Erivan of 
about 50,000 Armenian refugees who had taken refuge abroad. 

The letter stated that Greece was not in a position to afford relief 
to the Armenians, to whom she had already offered her hospitality, 
and that the relief work of the international philanthropic organisa- 
tions was about to cease. The whole expenditure involved in settling 
the 50,000 refugees on hitherto uncultivated land round Erivan was 
estimated at 4,700,000 dollars : this sum would cover the cost of trans- 
port of the refugees to their destination, a year’s subsistence, construc- 
tion of 10,000 cottages, purchase of agricultural machinery and live- 
stock, and extensive irrigation work in the plain of Sardarabad (’). 

The Council, on 28 September, adopted a resolution in which, while 
expressing no opinion on the figures submitted to it in support of the 
scheme or on the possibility of obtaining the necessary funds, it 
issued an appeal to all the States Members of the League on behalf 
of the Armenian refugees, and stated that if sufficient funds were 
collected, the Council would be prepared to furnish, through the agency 
of the technical organisations of the League, any ‘assistance which 
might be desirable. The Council also requested Dr. Nansen to con- 
sider the possibility of having the necessary arrangements made for 
the issue of identity certificates to Armenian refugees (°). 


International Co-operation on Civil Justice for the Poor 


The Norwegian delegation to the Fourth Assembly of the League 
of Nations presented a report on International Arrangements for Civil 
Justice for the Poor, a question which is of particular importance to 
immigrants. The report points out that there is a great need of 
co-operation among the agencies already existing in different countries 
for this purpose. Special reference is made to the Nationa] Associa- 
tion on Legal Aid Work, formed in June 1923 in the United States, 
which embraces agencies scattered through almost all the fifty 
American States, and which has requested the Council of the League 
of Nations to call an international conference of the agencies in all 
countries. The importance of the international aspect is shown in 
the case of domestic troubles (desertion of families, etc.), debtors, 
frauds (usurious money lending), decedents’ estates (many cases have 
occurred in which immigrants have died in the United States, and 
their property has been lost to relatives in Europe only because of 
lack of international co-operation between agencies of the kind men- 









(*) League or Nations : Greek Refugees Scheme. Public Cemmunication 
authorised by the Council. C. 653. 1923. 
(7) Lzacue or Nations. Documents : Council, No. C. 634. 1923. 
(*)} Idem. Documents : Council, No. C. 644 (1). 1923. 
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tioned above). The Assembly resolved, on 27 September 1923, that 
this question should be placed on the agenda of the fifth Assembly, 
and that the Secretary-General be invited in the meantime to. make 
enquiries on this question, and to prepare a report (*). 


Trajjic in Women and Children 


The Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations, on 15 September 
1923, adopted as its own the resolutions and measures taken by the 
Council with regard to the report of the Advisory Committee on the 
Traffic in Women and Children. Among these resolutions was one 
instructing the Secretary-General to compile information on a number 
of problems relating to the emigration of women and children in 
co-operation with the International Labour Office (?°). 

The fifth Committee in its report to the Assembly was glad to note 
that the Advisory Committee had adopted a proposal to the effect that 
pending the abolition of state regulation no foreign woman should 
be employed or carry on her profession as a prostitute in any licensed 
houses ; and observed that the Council, in view of differences of opinion, 
had decided to communicate the report of the Advisory Committee on 
this question to Members of the League. 

_ The Assembly also decided, on 27 September, to place on the agenda 
of the next Assembly a proposal made by the Cuban delegation to the 
effect that young women who have not reached their majority and 
who are travelling alone should be required to provide themselves with 
a certificate from the authorities of the port of embarkation containing 
assurance as to their previous conduct. 


Among the conventions and agreements to which Turkey declared 
her adhesion in the Lausanne Treaty of Peace should be noted the 
Conventions of 18 May 1904, 4 May 1910, and 30 September 1921, on 
the suppression of the traffic in women and children. 


The question of the traffic in women and children was discussed 
at the International Police Congress held at Vienna at the beginning 
of September 1923, a report being made on this subject by the Director 
of the Police Office for Moral Offences at Vienna. According to this 
report the traffic undoubtedly takes place, although its existence has 
been often denied, but it has diminished as a result of international 
conventions. The war has had a bad effect on the traffic in spite of 
the fact that it is now expensive to take women to public establish- 
ments in oversea countries. Women in countries of low exchange are 
taken to those with high exchange, promises being given of well-paid 
posts. The reporter concluded by stating that only international 
measures would be efficacious in dealing with this evil (#*). 


The World Congress of the Council of Jewish Women which met at 
Vienna from 6 to 13 May put forward a programme for dealing with the 
traffic in women and children. The resolutions adopted by the Con- 
gress are described below under the heading Jewish Congresses. 





(*) LEacue or Nations : Documents, A. 119. 1923. V, of 28 Sept. 1923. 

(2°) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, pp. 767-768, 
and Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, p. 249. 

(12) Neue Freie Presse, 5 Sept. 1923. Vienna. 
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The Conditions of Migration in Turkey 


The Treaty of Peace which was signed at Lausanne on 24 July 
1923 by the Allied Powers and Turkey, and the documents attached to 
it, contain a number of clauses which are of interest from the point 
of view of emigration. 

Section III of Part I of the Treaty of Peace, which relates to the 
protection of minorities, lays down that non-Moslem minorities are 
to enjoy full freedom of movement and of emigration subject to the 
measures applied, on the whole or on part of the territory, to all 
Turkish nationals, and which may be taken by the Turkish Govern- 
ment for national defence, or for the maintenance of public order. 

A convention in respect of conditions of residence and business, 

and of jurisdiction, was signed at Lausanne at the same time as the 
Peace Treaty, and came into force on the same date. As the Capitula- 
tions have been abolished, this Convention lays down the economic 
and juridical status of nationals of the other contracting powers resid- 
ing in Turkey. The main principle as laid down in Article 2 is that 
such nationals are to be received and treated, both as regards their 
persons and property, in accordance with ordinary international law. 
Without prejudice to the provisions respecting immigration, they will 
have complete freedom to enter and establish themselves in Turkey, 
and may accordingly come, go, and reside there, subject to compliance 
with the laws and regulations in force. Subject to the same conditions, 
they have the right to acquire, to possess, and to dispose of all kinds 
of property, both movable and immovable. They are not to be sub- 
jected to any charge, tax, or impost of any kind other or higher than 
those which may be imposed on Turkish nationals in respect of their 
stay or residence in Turkish territory, and Turkey undertakes to 
apply to its nationals and to the nationals of the other contracting 
parties the principle of equality of treatment in fiscal matters. The 
Convention further lays down that nationals of the other contracting 
parties are not to be subject to the laws relating to military service 
,and will be exempt from any obligation or payment which replaces 
such service. Turkey, nevertheless, reserves the right to expel, in 
individual cases, a national of the other contracting powers, either 
under the order of a Court or in accordance with the laws and regula- 
tions relating to public morality, public health, or pauperism, or for 
reasons affecting the internal or external safety of the State. The other 
contracting powers agree to receive persons thus expelled, and their 
families, at any time. Expulsions are to be carried out in conditions 
complying with the requirements of health and humanity. 

Several questions, including free judicial assistance and admission 
to the different forms of commerce, professions, and industry, in the 
case of nationals of the other contracting powers in Turkey and 
Turkish nationals on the territory of the other contracting powers, 
are left to be settled by separate conventions between the states 
concerned. 

The Convention is concluded for a period of seven years from its 
coming into force and remains in force until denounced. Such 
denunciation will take effect a year after notice of it is given. 


Exchange of Greek and Turkish Populations 


On 30 January 1923, before the Treaty of Lausanne was concluded, 
the Greek and Turkish Governments concluded a Convention at Lau- 
sanne concerning the exchange of Greek and Turkish populations. 
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The Convention, which is printed as an appendix to the Treaty of 
Lausanne, is of speciai importance as its purpose is to organise a 
transfer of population on a large scale between Greece and Turkey. 
It lays down that there is to be a compulsory exchange of Turkish 
nationals of the Greek Orthodox religion established in Turkish 
territory, and of Greek nationals of the Moslem religion established 
in Greek territory. The persons in question are not to return to live 
in Turkey or Greece respectively without the authorisation of the 
Turkish or the Greek Government respectively. The following persons 
are not included in the exchange provided for by the Convention : 
Greeks who were established in the district of Constantinople before 
30 October 1918, and Moslems established in that part of Thrace 
which lies to the east of the frontier line laid down in 1913 by the 
Treaty of Bucharest. 


No obstacle may be placed for any reason whatever in the way 
of the departure of a person belonging to the populations which are 
to be exchanged. No pressure may be exercised on them with a view 
to making them leave their homes or abandon their property before 
the date fixed for their departure. The emigrants are free to take 
away with them their movable property of every kind without being 
liable on this account to the payment of any export or import duty, 
or any other tax, and those who are not able to take away all or part 
of such property may leave it behind. In that event, the local 
authorities are required to draw up an inventory and valuation of the 
property left by the emigrant, the latter being given an opportunity 
to be heard. 

A Mixed Commission consisting of four members representing each 
of the contracting parties, and three members chosen by the Council 
of the League of Nations, has been set up to supervise and facilitate 
the emigration provided for in the Convention and to carry out the 
liquidation of the property of the emigrants according to methods 
determined by itself. Property left behind by emigrants remains at 
the disposal of the Government on whose territory it is situated, and 
the Commission will transmit to the owner concerned a declaration 
stating the sum due to him in respect of the property of which he 
has been dispossessed. Such sums constitute a government debt from 
the country where the liquidation takes place to the government of 
the country to which the emigrant belongs. The emigrant is, in 
principle, entitled to receive in the country to which he emigrates 
property of a value equal to and of the same nature as that which 
he has left behind. Emigrants will lose the nationality of the country 
which they are leaving and will acquire the nationality of the country 
of —_ destination upon their arfival in the territory of the latter 
country. 


The Convention lays down the methods by which the contracting 
parties are to settle their debts one to another ; the contracting parties 
undertake to introduce in their respective laws such modifications as 
a be necessary with a view to ensuring the execution of the Con- 
vention. 


According to a Protoeol signed on the same date as the Convention 
the Turkish Plenipotentiaries declared that immediately after the 
signature of the Treaty of Peace the Turkish Government would release 
the able-bodied mén belonging to the Greek population whose families 
—— left Turkish territory and who were at that time detained 

urkey. 
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On 17 September 1923 the Council of the League of Nations appointed 
the three members of the Mixed Commission whom it had to nominate 
from among the nationals of countries which did not take part in the 
war of 1914-1918 (#2). 
4 Since this Convention was concluded, the opinion has been expressed 
E that the exchange of populations contemplated in it would be a long 
4 and slow proceeding. 
4 In Greece, public opinion and the authorities have for some months 
q been seriously preoccupied by the problem of settling the numerous 
refugees who are already in the country ; the action of the League of 
Nations on this question has just been described. In Turkey, too, 
the process of the exchange of populations has met difficulties, chiefly 
financial. The Ottoman Government has issued a manifesto to the 
Musulman population throughout the world in which he appeals to 
their generosity to help him in reconstructing the devastated regions 
of Asia Minor, in settling there the 600,000 Musulmans who will be 
sent back from Greece in consequence of the exchange, and in provid- 
ing them with food and shelter. It is also announced that the Grand 
National Assembly of Turkey has ratified the grant of a credit of 
£T2,050,000 to the Ottoman General Directorate for the Exchange of 
if Populations, and that a beginning has been made with the exchange of 
Be 7,500 Musulmans in the island of Mitylene and the same number of 
. Greeks resident in Asia Minor (2%). 






















International Maritime Law Conference 










The International Maritime Committee held its fourteenth con- 
ference at Gothenburg from 15 to 17 August 1923. Representatives of 
the national associations in Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 

: Great Britain, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, 

a and the United States, and of the International Labour Office, were 
present at the conference (?*). 

One of the items on the agenda was the compulsory insurance of 
 - passengers, a question in which emigrants are vitally concerned in 
a as much as they are generally the poorest class of passengers, and 

therefore least able to make provision for the consequences of accidents 
arising during the journey. At present the situation is rather vague 
and undefined, with the result that neither the emigrant nor the ship- 
owner knows precisely what the liability of the latter is. As a rule 
shipowners are allowed to contract out of most of their liabilities to- 
wards first and second class passengers, and this is also true for 
passengers travelling in other classes in certain countries but not in 

all (15). 4 

The question of the compulsory insurance of passengers was raised 
before the Committee by a proposal of the British and Italian Govern- 
ments made at the Diplomatic Conference in 1914 that a system of 

































(12) Leacug or Nations : Documents : Council, C. 589 (1). 1923. 1. 
(18) Le Journal des Débats, 8 and 9 Oct. 1923. Paris. 
(4) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, July 1923, p. 104. 
(13) Cf. the report presented by Mr. Frederic Van den Abeele on behalf 
of the Belgian Association on Maritime Law. See INTERNATIONAL MARITIME 
Commitee: Bulletin No. 60, Gothenburg Conference, Preliminary Reports III ; 


Antwerp, 1923. 
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this kind should be adopted in favour of emigrants. In 1921 the Com- 
mittee decided to place this question on the agenda of the next con- 
ference, and almost simultaneously the International Emigration Com- 
mission in Geneva passed a resolution in favour of a system of insur- 
ance for emigrants. 

The adoption of such a system of insurance for passengers was 
urged at the Gothenburg Conference by Sir Norman Hill, formerly 
secretary of the Liverpool] Steamship Owners’ Association, on the 
ground that although the relationship between the passenger and the 
shipowner should be governed by contract and not by law, a number 
of states had, in point of fact, trenched upon the principle of freedom 
of contract in regard to certain classes of passengers, and other states 
appeared to be contemplating its abandonment in whole or in part; 
consequently the liabilities of shipowners towards passengers were 
ill-defined. He suggested that insurance would provide the simplest 
and most effective form in which protection could be given, not merely 
against the perils incident to great disasters, such as collision or strand- 
ing, but also against the risks to which passengers are exposed in the 
unaccustomed surroundings of a ship at sea. Such a system would 
be to the benefit of the passenger, since the proving of an accident 
is a comparatively simple matter, and claims would normally be 
promptly settled without the delay and cost of legal proceedings. The 
cost to each passenger would be small if all passengers were included 
in the scheme. It would also be advantageous from the point of view 
of the shipowner because he would be able to re-insure his responsibil- 
ities which would be for definite instead of indefinite amounts. There 
would also be practical difficulties in limiting the scheme to particular 
classes of passengers, as it would be by no means easy to find a defini- 
tion of the term “emigrant ” acceptable to the passengers, shipowners, 
and states interested. 

In the discussion which followed a number of criticisms were made. 
Some delegates considered that this question was not one of maritime 
law but of social] legislation, and that an insurance system should be 
applied, if at all, to journeys by rail as well as by sea. Others thought 
that the scheme should be limited to emigrants and not extended to 
first and second class passengers, while the delegate of the United 
States Association put forward the view that it was a national rather 
than an international problem. The Conference finally adopted the 
following resolution : 


(1) That in view of steps which are being taken by individual States to 
provide economic protection for their nationals against the consequences 
of all casualties occuring during oversea transport, whether occasioned 
by negligence or chance, it may be desirable to formulate a uniform 
system for international adoption. 

(2) That having regard to the difficulties attached to this matter, this 
Conference is of opinion that the question of compulsory insurance of 
passengers carried by sea ought to be further studied, and asks the Perma- 
nent Bureau, in consultation with a committee nominated by this Con- 
ference, to investigate the advisability of and to frame a scheme for report 
to the next Conference. 


The International Labour Office will continue to co-operate with the 
Permanent Bureau in the enquiry which the latter is to undertake as 
a result of this resolution (**). 





(**) For a fuller account of the discussion see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, 
Industrial and Labour Information, 14 Sept. 1923. 
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International Association on Unemployment 






The International Association on Unemployment at the General 
Assembly held at Luxemburg from 9 to 11 September 1923, discussed 
the question of emigration and oversea settlement as a remedy for 
unemployment (17). This question was in the first place examined by 
a commission, presided over by Viscount de Eza, which took as the 
basis of its discussion a report submitted by the Executive Committee. 
This report, which contained a great deal of information concerning 
the measures recently adopted in both emigration and immigration 
countries, suggested certain lines of action for the Association in the 
future, which were embodied in the following resolutions adopted by 
the Assembly : 
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That the National Sections and the Secretariat should be requested to 
work for the improvement of national and international documentation on 
migration. 

That the Sections should be requested to examine whether, and if so 
how, and to what extent, questions of emigration and immigration and 
settlement abroad may influence unemployment and the state of the labour 
market in their countries and to report on the matter. 

That they should indicate in such reports which practical questions 
% should be referred for examination af future sessions and should define the 
nature of the enquiries to be made and the action to be taken by the 

Association on these points. 
That the Secretariat should be instructed to examine the possibility 
of an agreement on principles, and co-operation in action, with the chief 
international associations interested in migration problems, and to make a 
report on this matter at the next session. 

















Discussion also took place on a report submitted by Professor 

William Oualid on the immigration of workers and the organisation 

- of the labour market in France. This system has already been 
explained in the Review (!*). Two main points were raised in the 
discussion. One was that greater liberty should be allowed to the 
emigrant, consideration being given to his human qualities as well as 
to the state of the labour market. The other was that great practical 
difficulties are likely to arise in putting the system into operation. 
The French delegates replied that a judicious system of regulation was 
in the interest of the emigrant, who might otherwise emigrate only 
to find that there was no employment available, and that so far as the 
practical difficulties were concerned, these had been satisfactorily 
surmounted in France. 

The Assembly then passed the following resolution unanimously : 












The International Association on Unemployment, 

Taking note of the report on the organisation of the immigration of 
workers in France, 

Draws the attention of the National Sections to the measures adopted 
in France and the conventions concluded by her with a certain number of 
states, with a view to regulating the relations between her labour market 
and that of foreign states, and to ensuring the legitimate protection 
due to the immigrant worker during his stay in the country of immigration. 

















(27) An account of the proceedings of the Assembly on other items of the 
agenda is given above in this Review, pp. 689-695. . 

(2%) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, p. 241. See 
also Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VII, No. 2, 13 July 1923, pp. 2-10. 
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The Assembly also discussed the question of the unemployment of 
intellectual workers, and decided that it be reconsidered at next year's 
meeting, with special reference, among other points, to the special con- 
ditions of the emigration of such workers. 


Nationality of Married Women 


At the ninth convention of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, held in Rome in May 1923, the question of the nationality 
of married women was one of the items on the agenda. A committee 
had been appointed in November 1920 to draft a proposal with a view 
to giving effect to the section in the Alliance programme on women's 
rights which says “that a married woman should be given the same 
right to retain or to change her nationality as a man ”. 

The report of this committee contains a considerable amount of 
information, obtained partly from the national auxiliaries, and partly 
from the consuls general of various countries in London, concerning 
the existing state of the law in the principal countries of the world. 
The general rule is that a married woman takes the nationality of 
her husband, but there are many exceptions. In the United States a 
woman citizen who marries an alien may, at her option, retain or 
lose her United States citizenship, but an alien woman who marries 
a United States citizen cannot become a United States citizen by her 
marriage. The period of residence, however, required for naturalisa- 
tion is in such cases reduced from five years to one year (?*). 

Many countries, among them Belgium, Bulgaria, China, France, 
Italy, and Siam, provide that a woman who marries a foreigner shall 
not lose her nationality unless by the laws of his country she acquires 
his. Germany and Great Britain provide that if during marriage the 
husband change his German or British nationality respectively, the 
wife may retain hers. A number of countries, including France, Bel- 
gium, Honduras, Japan, Brazil, give special facilities to naturalise to 
foreigners who marry women citizens. The majority of countries 
make it easy for a wife after the dissolution of her marriage by death 
or divorce to regain her original nationality. In Honduras, a woman 
can naturalise independently of her husband. In Uruguay and Chile 
a woman who marries a foreigner retains her own nationality, as does 
a foreign woman who marries a Uruguayan or a Chilean. 

A proposed draft convention was submitted to the Rome Conference 
and adopted, providing for the application of the following principles : 


(a) Effect of Marriage. The nationality of a woman shall not be changed 
by reason only of : 

(i) Marriage or 

(ii) A change during marriage in the nationality of her husband. 

(b) Retention or change. The right of a woman to retain her nationality 
or to change it by naturalisation, denationalisation or denaturalisation 
shall not be denied or abridged because she is a married woman. 

(c) Absence of consent. The nationality of a married woman shall not 
be changed without her consent except under conditions which would cause 
a change in the nationality of a man without his consent (?°). 





(2°) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, p. 611. 
(2°) The International Woman Suffrage News, Vol. XVII, No. 8, May- 
June 1923. London. 
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This question was also discussed at the thirty-second conference 
of the International Law Association in London, at its sitting of 4 
“October 1923. Mr. E. J. Schuster, K. C., said that before the beginning 
of the nineteenth century there was no rule in existence under which 
a woman definitely lost her original nationality by marriage. The 
first impulse to the introduction of such a rule was given by the 
example of the French code, according to which a married woman 
was entirely under her husband's tutelage. At the present time there 
were signs of a modification of the nationality laws in the opposite 
direction, For instance, a Bill was now before the British Parliament 
providing that a British woman should not lose her nationality by 
reason of her marriage with an alien, and that an alien woman should 
4 not acquire British nationality by her marriage to a British subject. 
” The speaker also referred to the United States Act of 1922. A 
resolution was adopted referring to the Nationality Committee of the 
Association the question by what methods a change in the law, as to 
the effect of marriage on nationality, can be most conveniently carried 
out. 

According to The Times of 19 October 1923, a Select Committee 
representing both Houses of Parliament have recently examined the 
Bill referred to in the preceding paragraph, but having failed to agree 
upon a report have directed their proceedings to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. 

























Jewish Congresses 



























The report of the Executive of the Zionist Organisation to the : 
thirteenth Zionist Congress, which was held at Carlsbad from 6 to 20 ‘ 
August 1923, states that immigration into Palestine (?*) is at present t 
governed by the regulations of 3 June 1921, with certain modifications. t 
The principal classes of persons admitted to the country are professional t 
men, dependents of residents, persons who have a definite prospect of . 
employment, persons of religious occupation if they can prove that t 
they have means of maintenance, smal] tradesmen and artisans, but 8 
applications to British Consuls for visas, on behalf of all these classes, ti 
have to be referred to the government in Jerusalem, which decides z 
on the admission of the immigrants in question. A supplementary E 
regulation of 19 December 1921, provides that immigrants who do not th 
comply with the above regulations are rejected at the Palestine ports, | 
even if they have a British consular visa. Special permits are issued o 
for the immigration of artisans and labourers, and are distributed to Je 
the Palestine Offices which exist in all countries of Jewish emigration. er 
These offices select the emigrants, subject always to the granting of C 
a visa by the British Consul. P; 

Most of the immigrants during 1922 entered, either on the basis of re 
invitations from relatives, or by means of these permits. The total 
immigration into Palestine in that year amounted to 9,286, and from ~ 
1 January to 30 April 1923 it amounted to 4,030. Approximately one- 
third of these came from Poland, a little more than one-third from 
Russia and the Ukraine, and the remainder from various countries. Zic 

Ko 

(4) For a previous article concerning Palestine, see International Labour 4-9 





Review, Vol. VI, No. 3, Sept. 1922, pp. 436-437. 
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Assistance is given to the immigrants before and during the journey 
in the form of arrangements for transport, food and shelter, etc., by 
the various Palestine offices. On arrival in the country, the immi- 
grants are met by representatives of the immigration bureaux which 
have been established at Jaffa, Haifa, and Jerusalem. These repres- 
entatives help the immigrants to comply with the port formalities, 
provide them with food, shelter, and medical assistance if required, 
and, in case of need, grant loans for the payment of rent, purchase 
of tools, and other similar expenses. 

Tw. main routes are used for immigrants proceeding from Poland, 
Russia, and the Ukraine to Palestine, one through Trieste, and the 
other through Roumania. The latter has been facilitated by a service 
of fast passenger steamers from Costanza to Palestine, the passage 
costing 2,000 lei. 

At the Congress, Mr. Usishkin, President of the Palestine Executive, 
reported on the work which had been accomplished in the country 
itself. He said that land to the extent of 100,000 dunam (?*) was now 
being developed, this representing five times as much as three years 
ago. He was of opinion that the results so far achieved in the work 
of colonisation were satisfactory, and referred to the fact that in Nuris 
marsh land to the extent of 16,000 dunam had been drained and had 
been made particularly fertile. Valuable assistance had been given 
by various organisations, such, for instance, as the Workers’ Bank, 
which grants loans to groups of workers engaged in agriculture. He 
stated that the work of colonisation had been accomplished in the 
face of considerable difficulty, partly political and partly financial. 
Resolutions were adopted instructing the Central Immigration Bureau 
in Jerusalem to take all necessary steps to secure satisfactory transport 
arrangements from the railway and steamship companies, instructing 
the Palestine Offices to organise the transport of the emigrants and 
their luggage without the intervention of outside agents, emphasising 
the need for arrangements for transmitting the emigrants’ ‘Capital, 
realising their property, and developing emigrants’ co-operative associa- 
tions. It was also decided that the committees of the Palestine Offices 
should be composed of representatives of recognised workers’ organisa- 
tions and the Hechaluz World Organisation on one side, and other 
Zionist organisations on the other, in equal numbers, and the Zionist 
Executive was instructed to prepare regulations for the working of 
the Palestine Offices within three months (2). 

The Council of Jewish Women of the United States, which has a 
membership of approximately 50,000 convoked a World Congress of 
Jewish Women, which met at Vienna from 6 to 13 May (24). Repres- 
entatives of Jewish organisations of 24 countries were present. The 
Congress adopted certain resolutions on Jewish immigration into 
Palestine and on the emigration of women throughout the world. A 
report on immigration into Palestine was considered and the Congress 
declared that it was the duty of Jews thoughout the world to contribute 





(22) One dunam = approximately a quarter of an acre. 

(73) Report of the Executive of the Zionist Organisation to the thirteenth 
Zionist Congress, London 1923; and Kongresszeitung, Organ des XIII. Zionisten- 
Kongresses, Nos. 1-11, 6-20 Aug. 1928, Carlsbad. 

(74) The Immigrant. April 1923, New York; and Die Neue Freie Presse, 
4-9 May 1923, Vienna. For an account of the activities of the Council of Jewish 
Women cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, April 1923, pp. 625-626. 
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to the physical reconstruction of Palestine and to promote the settle- 
ment in that country of such Jews as wish to go there. The Council 
declared in favour of the creation by the Jewish organisations con- 
cerned of a central committee to co-ordinate all efforts for the protection 
of Jewish migrants, and proposed that ail societies for the assistance 
of women and children should be asked to take part in it. 

With regard to the emigration of women, the resolution adopted 
by the Congress invited the charitable organisations of all countries 
to take steps to secure that no woman may be deported from a country 
or expelled from a town if she is in an advanced stage of pregnancy. 
The formation of an international organisation to help Jewish women 
or children who are stranded in foreign countries was also recommended. 

The Congress put forward a plan of action for dealing with the 
traffic in women and children. The measures recommended include 
the collaboration of the organisations represented at the Congress with 
the Jewish Association for the Protection of Women and Girls, the 
holding of propaganda conferences, and co-operation with emigrant 
aid committees for the establishment of protective agencies at frontier 
stations, seaports, and other stations used by emigrant women and 
children in transit. In addition the Congress invited its Central Bureau, 
in conformity with the decisions of the League of Nations, to prepare 
for an enquiry on the traffic in women and children, and to draw up 
a questionnaire on the subject to be sent to all Jewish organisations. 
The Congress also passed a resolution approving of the recommenda- 
tion to the Council of the League of Nations that no foreign woman 
should be employed as a prostitute in any licensed house (?5). 


Conference of the International Federation of the Building Trades 


The conference of the International Federation of the Building 
Trades, which was held at Prague in September, discussed the ques- 
tion of the labour requirements of the building industry. An Italian 
representative, Mr. G. Penna, read a report stating that the Italian 
Federation proposed that an international organisation should be set 
up in connection with the Internationa] Federation, for the purpose of 
studying all schemes of building and contracting to be undertaken in 
various countries, and to establish liaison between the various building 
undertakings. It was hoped that the undertakings concerned would 
come to an agreement which would facilitate the distribution of capital, 
labour, and expert assistance for the execution of such work. 

Mr. Boucomont, Secretary of the French Federation, stated that 
the immigration of foreign labour into France was taking place on s0 
large a scale as to justify the institution of a National Immigration 
Office as proposed by the French Government. He pointed out 
that the question of the payment of sick benefit and the expenses of 
medical treatment to foreign workers in France was still unsettled 
and proposed that a clause should be inserted in the contracts of 
service which such workers are required to possess by which they 
would undertake to become members of a mutual benefit society (**). 





(25) Communication from the Executive Committee of the World Conference 
of Jewish Women, Oct. 1923, Paris. 

(?*) Journée industrielle, 7 Sept. 1923. Paris. For an account of the Bill 
for the formation of a National Immigration Office see Internation! Labour Review, 
Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, p. 106. 
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Repatriation of Minors 


The International Association for the Promotion of Child Welfare 
held its second conference at Geneva from 28 to 30 July 1923, and, 
among other questions, considered that of the repatriation of delinquent 
and abandoned minors. A proposed draft convention was submitted 
by Mr. Kuncewicz, Chief of the Division for the Promotion of Child 
Welfare at the Polish Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, and was 
adopted by the conference with certain amendments. The draft con- 
vention as voted provides that a minor who is deprived of protection, 
or has no means of subsistence, or has been withdrawn from the author- 
ity of his parent or guardian, if living or arriving in a foreign country, 
shall be repatriated by agreement between the two governments con- 
cerned, the reception and placing of the minor being undertaken by 
the authorities of the country of which he is a citizen. Each state will 
undertake to indicate one or more frontier stations at which such 
minors would be received. The state of residence will provide the 
means and the protection necessary for the minor to reach the frontier 
of his country of origin, and repayment of the money involved cannot 
be asked for from the latter. If, however, the minor or other respons- 
ible persons are in a position to pay the expenses, each state under- 
takes to assist in seeing that such payment is effected. The conven- 
tion further stipulates that each state will make the same reduction 
in its transport charges for minors in transit as would be made for its 
own nationals. 

The conference also adopted a resolution declaring that, until a 
convention is established, it is desirable that agreements be arrived 
at between the judicial or administrative authorities of different coun- 
tries on this question with the assistance of associations for the promo- 
tion of child welfare (27). 


NATIONAL AND STATE CONFERENCES 


British Empire 
Great Britain 


The British Trades Union Congress meeting at Plymouth from 
3 to 8 September 1923 dealt with a special aspect of the migration 
problem, namely, the employment of Chinese labour on British ships. 
A resolution was passed protesting against the employment of Chinese 
and cheap Asiatic labour on British ships, and requesting the Govern- 
ment to bring in a Bill to make such employment illegal on such 
ships employed west of the Suez Canal. The Government was also 
asked to make arrangements for the repatriation of the unemployed 
Asiatic seamen in the ports of Great Britain (?*). 


At the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Liverpool, on 13 September 1923, Dr. Vaughan Cornish, 
as President of the Geographical Section, referred to oversea settle 
ment within the British Empire, which he considers to be of prime 





(27) Communication from the International Association for the Promotion of 
Child Welfare. 
(?*) Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VII, No. 13, 28 Sept. 1923. 
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importance, in order to “consolidate the position which the British 
nation has won”. The ratio of white to coloured people in the Empire 
is about one to six of the population, and the coloured race is steadily 
increasing, while some of them have made advances in political 
organisation and industrial efficiency. Consequently, increased British 
settlement overseas is required if the Empire is still to be guided by 
the British. Increased migration to Australia and New Zealand is 
required in order to maintain a “ White Australia”. In Canada, Dr. 
Cornish believes there must inevitably be a large immigration from 
the United States, which has a population about ten times that of the 
y Dominion, and hence a large British immigration should be encouraged 
a in order to counteract this movement. The settlement movement must, 
moreover, at any rate for the present, come from Great Britain, which 
has a population outnumbering in the proportion of 2} to 1 that of the 
oversea Dominions, and increasing more rapidly than that of the 
latter (?%). 
















Australia 


In view of the fact that there has recently been a good deal of 
criticism of the immigration system in Western Australia, attention 
may be drawn to two conferences recently held in that State. The 
one, called by the executive of the West Australian Labour Party in 
Perth on 30 July 1923 to consider the grievances of immigrants, passed 
a number of resolutions declaring that the methods of examination 
in England were “farcical”, that advertisements in England should be 
approved by a board on which labour is represented, that Insufficient 
information is given to immigrants regarding wages, living condi- 
tions, etc., that no charge should be made to immigrants at the Immi- 
grants’ Home while waiting for employment, and that farmers should 
be required to provide employment for immigrants for at least three 
months. It was further resolved that a committee of six should be 
appointed “to confer with the State Executive Officers for the purpose 
of preparing the framework of an organisation to protect immigrants ”. 

The West Australian Branch of the New Settlers’ League, which 
acts as a semi-official organisation in placing new settlers on the 
land, considered the question of immigration at its conference held 
in Perth on 7 August 1923. Sir James Mitchell, the Premier, attended 
the conference and in his speech commended the work of the League. 
He said that the State had sufficient crown land for settlement purposes 
for the next 20 years, and that some of the best of the land was still 
undisposed of. He criticised the view that immigration creates 
unemployment, and maintained that the contrary was really the case. 
A certain number of unfit migrants had been sent out to the State. 
but they constituted only a small minority, and the majority had Gone 
very well indeed. 

The Secretary’s report, referring to the criticisms regarding the 
type of migrant and the wages paid, expressed the opinion tMat 75 to 
80 per cent. of the migrants would make good, and stated that some 
of the settlers commenced work at a higher rate of remuneration than 
that agreed on. The report further declared that there are good and 
bad types of immigrants among recent arrivals, and also that some 
farmers have not treated their employees fairly. Steps are being 
taken to remedy these defects. 
































(79) The Times, 14 Sept. 1923. London. 
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A number of resolutions were passed to the effect that the Govern- 
ment should select more immigrants from the country districts of 
Great Britain, that the Government should appoint an Advisory Board 
with a view to giving helpful advice to new settlers desiring to invest 
capital in agricultural land, and to evolving a policy which would 
ensure to immigrant trainees continuity of employment for a period 
of three months at a minimum wage of 25 shillings per week and 
keep (8°). 


South Africa 


The congress of the South African Jewish Board of Deputies at 
its sitting on 6 August 1923 at Pretoria dealt with the quéstion of 
immigration, and unanimously passed resolutions protesting against 
the Government’s application to Europeans of Section 4 (1) (a) of the 
Immigration Act (which was intended for Asiatics), by which any 
person may be excluded if deemed on economic grounds or on account 
of standard or habits of life to be unsuited to the requirements of 
the Union, promising support to the Government in keeping out 
undesirables, and giving the incoming executive of the Board of 
Deputies directions in case the Government introduced alternative 
legislation. 

According to Mr. B.S. Hersch, who moved these resolutions, the 
Government had pledged itself not to apply this section to Europeans. 
They were now doing so, however, on the ground, as explained by 
the Minister of the Interior, that this provision was the only one which 
could be used to restrict immigration on general grounds arising from 
the condition of the country. In point of fact, said Mr. Hersch, immigra- 
tion so far as Jews were concerned had practically been stopped, and 
during the 5 months January to May 1923, only 21 male Jews of more 
than 16 years of age were admitted out of a total of 1,248 Europeans. 

Mr. Duncan, the Minister of the Interior, commenting on the above 
proceedings, said that precisely the same regulations were applied 
to Jews as to other people who desired to enter the Union, the object 
being to prevent a large influx of people who would be dependent on 
getting employment when the labour market was already overstocked. 
In order to avoid hardship arrangements had now been made by which a 
person intending to go to South Africa with a view to finding employ- 
ment could not obtain a passport until the competent department in 
the Dominion said he might be allowed to go (8%). 


France 


The question of immigration in relation to the population of France 
was discussed at the 15th session of the Social Weeks which are held 
for the purpose of social study by the Catholic organisations of France. 

The Abbé Dansette pointed out that there was a very considerable 
shortage of labour in French industry and agriculture. He declared 
that the immigration policy of France should be directed rather towards 
assimilating the new elements which were admitted than towards 





(3°) West Australian, 31 July and 8 Aug. 1923. Perth. 

(31) Rand Daily Mail, 7 Aug. 1923. Johannesburg. South Africa, 7 Sept. 
1923. London. See also International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, April 
1923, p. 614. 
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increasing the actual numbers of the population. In order to ensure 
the assimilation of immigrants, it would be necessary to adopt a 
policy of selection and only to recruit foreign workers for employment 
in France from those nationalities which were nearest to the French 
by race, mental] outlook, aspirations, and religion. It would be well 
for France to follow the example of the United States and to subject 
immigrants to investigation from the mental and moral points of 
view. The State, the important associations of producers, and the 
workers’ organisations should make efforts to facilitate the immigration 
of whole families and to ensure that they were able to acquire property 
and thus settle permanently in the country. The Abbé Dansette con- 
sidered that the object of immigration policy should be the general 


‘prosperity of the country and the interests of the immigrants them- 


selves, rather than the interests of particular economic groups. 

Professor Max Turmann described what had been done by the 
principal French employers’ organisations to recruit foreign workers, 
particularly in Italy and Poland, and the efforts which had been made 
by the trade unions to protect the immigrants and to induce them to 
become members of the workers’ organisations. Mr. Turmann agreed 
with the Abbé Dansette that selection was necessary, and stated that 
in his opinion all immigration questions, which are now dealt with 
by different Government departments, should be entrusted to a single 
central office (87). He considered that the state, the employers, and 
the population in genera] should scrupulously respect the customs and 
convictions of the foreign workers and that they should be allowed to 
adopt French nationality but not compelled to do so. In his opinion, 
however, immigration could only be regarded as a palliative which 
might indeed alleviate the shortage of labour in France, but could not 
make up for the loss of population due to the war (*). 

Reference was made in a previous issue of the Review (**) to the 
discussions which have taken place in the French Federation of 
Industrial and Commercial Employers on the question of foreign labour 
in France. Among the members of the committee entrusted by the 
General Council of the Federation with the study of the problem were 
the Marquis de Vogiié, President of the French Agricultural Associa- 
tion, and Professor B. Nogaro, both of whom were technical advisers 
to the French Government Delegation at the Fourth Session of the 
Internationa] Labour Conference. The committee also included 4 
number of legal and other experts. The committee submitted a report 
to the General Council, which approved it, and passed a series of 
resolutions which have been submitted to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for consideration. The report, a summary of which has 
recently been published (35), consists of two parts, one of which is 
legal and the other technical. The first part contains various criticisms 
of the principles adopted in the immigration and labour treaties con- 
cluded by France since the war (**). The committee considers that in 
these treaties too much importance was attached to the principle of 
reciprocity, which is of extremely small importance from the French 
point of view, and too little to the principle of liberty of emigration, 





(3?) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, p. 106. 

(33) L’ Information sociale, 16-23 Aug. 1923. Paris. 

(4) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, April 1923, p. 623. 

(35) L’Economie Nouvelle, Sept. 1923. Paris. 

(#*) For a general survey of immigration regulations and treaties in France 
see International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, pp. 480-423. 
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which should, in the opinion of the committee, have been the basis 
of the agreements. The report states that liberty of emigration, and 
particularly of individual emigration, should be guaranteed, as it is 
in accordance with the law of nations and advantageous to France. 
If such liberty is allowed it is possible to establish direct contact 
between the employers and the employed, to avoid administrative 
difficulties, to select the emigrants in a more satisfactory way, and 
to employ them as judiciously as possible. The committee considers 
that France, which supplies an outlet for the surplus population of the 
countries of emigration, has the right to demand that such countries 
should allow it preferential treatment in the recruiting of workers in 
return for the financial obligations which it assumes on their behalf. 
The committee admitted that whatever might be the effect on the 
French labour market of the regulations which had been issued in 
the countries of emigration concerning the collective recruiting of 
workers, it would not be possible to ask for their repeal, as “if large 
bodies of workers leave countries of emigration and enter countries 
of immigration economic and social disturbances may result”. The 
report further contains a draft model contract which the committee 
submits to the Government for adoption. It is to a large extent based 
on the model contract for the engagement of Czechoslovak workers for 
employment in France. Its fundamental principle is that of equal 
wages for national and foreign workers in accordance with the rule 
of “equal pay for equal work”. It contains two new clauses, one 
of which states that foreign workers are not to be entitled to family 
allowances unless their families have accompanied them, and the other 
that foreign workers are to pay their own travelling expenses, but 
that those who entirely fulfil their contract are to receive an equivalent 
sum as compensation. If the travelling expenses have been advanced 
by the employer he is to recover them by retaining a certain propor- 
tion of the wages on each pay day within the limits laid down by the 
Labour Code. The committee further suggested that, contrary to the 
Bill at present under consideration by the Senate (*”), foreigners should 
be given full liberty to acquire landed property, subject to such 
measures as might be required by considerations of public order or 
security. 

The technical part of the report discusses the Government proposal 
fo create a National Immigration Office, which is mentioned above. 
The committee opposes the setting up of a single organisation on the 
ground that it might “be too much inclined to interpose arbitrary and 
frequently-changed administrative decisions between the employers 
and the employed”, and asks that the various activities connected 
with the introduction of foreign labour should continue to be divided 
between the various competent departments. The committee recognises, 
however, that “such activities should be co-ordinated by a supreme 
ae which should, in its opinion, be the Ministry of Foreign 

airs. 


Italy 


A conference on emigration questions was held in July at Padua, 
between the provincial labour office of that town, the various economic 
associations, the Opera Bonomelli, and other societies for the protec- 





(7) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 19238, 
Pp. 358-354, 
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tion of emigrants in the three Venetias. The conference considered 
and adopted a number of resolutions on the emigration policy of the 
government, the position of Italian continental and oversea emigration, 
and Italian co-operative societies in foreign countries. As regards the 
first point, the conference recognised that emigration constituted the 
most effective method of expansion for Italy, and considered that the 
state and private organisations should give careful attention to the 
general and economic organisation of emigration from this point of 
view. Emigration should be organised on a system of ordered liberty ; 
in other words, formalities and other bureaucratic restrictions should 
be reduced to a minimum. 

In the resolution on oversea emigration, the conference declared 
itself in favour of the system adopted by the Italian Government to 
ensure the proper distribution of emigrants to the United States (**), 
although several modifications were proposed. The conference express- 
ed the hope that the Italian Government might be able to induce the 
Government of the United States to mitigate the severity of the Three 
per Cent. Act as applied to Italian emigrants, by not including in the 
quota women and children proceeding to join their husbands or 
parents, by calculating the quota on the returns of the latest census, 
or by increasing the Italian quota in proportion to the number of 
Italians who leave the United States to return to their own country. 
The conference also expressed the desire that the Italian Government 
should suggest to the Canadian authorities that they should institute 
an emigration office in Italy and stated that emigration to Latin 
America should be encouraged as much as possible. 

The conference considered that Italian co-operative societies in 
foreign countries should contribute towards the economic expansion 
of Italy and have a considerable propaganda value for Italy, and 
should therefore receive the support of the Italian Government. Their 
utility as a means of providing employment for unemployed Italians 
should be considered as of secondary importance (°°). 





Argentine 


The Buenos Ayres Chamber of Commerce organised a meeting on 
10 August 1923 at which a number of important banking, commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural organisations were represented. The 
meeting approved a memorandum to the Government on the budgetary 
and financial position of the country. The memorandum contained 
several interesting suggestions on the question of immigration. It 
stated that the financial resources of the Republic were limited by its 
population and could only increase if the population increased or if 
foreign capital was attracted to the country. The measures proposed 
by the memorandum included exemption from taxation for small 
properties and for estates intended to be divided up for the purpose of 
forming agricultural and other settlements, and the development of 
the settlement of land situated near means of communication. It was 
proposed that such land should, if necessary, be expropriated (4°). 





(38) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, pp. 263-264. 
(8°) Bollettino del Lavoro e della Previdenza Sociale, July 1923. Rome. 
(4°) Boletin de Servicios de la Asociacion del Trabajo, 20 Aug. 1923. Buenos 


Ayres. 
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The. second session of the National Economic Conference, to which 
the principal, economic associations of Argentine sent delegates, was 
also held at Buenos Ayres in August. At the opening session Dr. 
Herrera Vegas, Minister of Finance, outlined a series of measures for 
the improvement of the financial situation of the country, in which he 
gave an important place to the development of land settlement and of 
national industries. .He considered that the economic problems of the 
country could rapidly be solved if the population were increased by 
the immigration of healthy and industrious persons. Dr. Vegas stated 
that the Government was giving careful attention to the matter, while 
recognising that Argentine legislation on land settlement already con- 
tained a number of valuable prqvisions which might contribute largely 
to the solution of the problem if applied with sufficient energy. 


The Minister considered that the Act concerning the development m 
of land settlement by means of the Banco Hipotecario Nacional and ~q 
the Act concerning the issue of loans for settlers by the Banco de la : 
Nacion, which were already in force, provided settlers with adequate 
facilities for acquiring land and equipment (*?). 


The Conference appointed several committees. One of these, which 
was entrusted with the study of immigration questions, discussed 
possible amendments to the national legislation on the subject, and % 
adopted a resolution stating that the authorities should avoid the 
artificial encouragement of immigration but should equally avoid a 
policy of indifference and inaction. The resolution called. upon the 
Government to carry out adequate and systematic propaganda in a 
foreign countries for the purpose of providing reliable information on 
conditions in the Argentine, whether favourable or unfavourable. The 
capacity of the country to receive immigrants should be estimated 
from time to time in order to adjust the volume of immigration to 
the estimated needs. Information bureaux and employment agencies 
should be set up, both in the country itself and abroad. The Com- 
mittee considered that the basis of immigration policy should be 
rigorous and impartial selection, without unnecessary hindrances or 
formalities. Immigrants should possess sufficient skill in their trade, 
and if the available information on the state of the labour market 
showed that there was little prospect of their obtaining employment in 
the country, they should have to satisfy the authorities that they 
possessed -a certain amount ef capital. 

The committee considered that the “principles of national immigra- 5 
tion legislation should be in accordance with those laid down by the 
International Labour Organisation, particularly as regards the methods 4 
of compiling statistics, in order to allow of comparative study and 4 
the adoption of a uniform terminology in all countries”. It was the 
duty of the state not only to select suitable immigrants and assist 
them in obtaining employment, but also to assimilate them,and facilitate 
their permanent settlement in the tountry. For this purpose if should 
encourage the development and diversification of national industry, 
conclude international emigration agreements of an essentially practical ; 
character, encourage private organisations engaged in the study or a 
solution of immigration questions, promote the formation of agricul- 


tural associations of settlers, and in general carry out an active policy 
of land settlement. 






































(*1) The South American Journal, 15 Sept. 1923. London. 
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The question of land settlement was dealt with in detail by a special 
committee. The report of this committee stated that the leasing of 
land should only be regarded as a preliminary stage and that settlers 
should be allowed to obtain full possession of their land as soon as 
possible. Private as well as public estates should be used for this 
purpose, by means of expropriation if necessary. Settlement should 
only be attempted on arable land situated near railway stations and 
not more than 600 kilometres from a port. Land should not be sold 
by tender or to the highest bidder, but should be available for capable 
farmers. It would be desirable to set up a training farm in each 
settlement which should serve as a model for settlers in the neighbour- 
hood. The committee proposed that in order to provide the funds 
required to carry out this programme, Act No. 10,676 concerning the 
Banco Hipotecario, which is referred to above, should be amended 
so as to allow the Bank to make advances to national and provincial 
institutions up to 80 per cent. of the value of the land to be used 
for settlement. As the law stands at present, advances of this kind 
may only be made to the settlers themselves. In the opinion of the 
committee this amendment would relieve the Bank of the non-financial 
part of the work of settlement and make it easier for settlers to take 
advantage of the facilities offered by the Act, which up to the present 
have been little used. 

The report declares that the state should not confine itself to super- 
vising the distribution of land but should regularly supply the settlers 
with financial and technical assistance. This work, and indeed the 
general organisation of land settlement, should be entrusted to an 
autonomous official organisation (4). 








(*2) La Prensa, 27 Aug. 1923. Buenos Ayres. 
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Anthrax in Italy 





N @ previous number of the Review some account was given of the 
prevalence of anthrax in Germany and the measures taken for its 


eradication (*). A similar survey has now been compiled for : 
Italy (?), 4 





LEGISLATION 






Compulsory Notification 


Anthrax is included among the diseases of human beings notification 
of which is compulsory under Section 129 of the General Public Health 
Regulations of 3 February 1901. Section 130 prescribes that the notification 
must indicate the full name, address, and place of origin of the person 
affected, and if possible the day of onset of the disease ; the diagnosis 
of the disease ; any observations which the physician considers will 
be of use to the Public Health Office; steps taken by the physician 
to prevent contagion. It does not require notification of the occupa- 
tion of the diseased person, though this has to be stated on the death 
certificate. 

Infectious diseases of animals must be notified under Section 193 
of the Public Health Code, which runs as follows : 

Veterinary surgeons, proprietors or keepers for any reason of 
domestic animals, hotel keepers, and heads of livery stables shall immediate- 
ly declare to the mayor of the locality any case or suspected case .of 
contagious disease among animals and any case of sudden death among 
animals which is not attributable to any common known disease. 


Section 123 of the Public Health Code, approved by Decree No. 636 
of 1 August 1907, prescribes that “any physician observing a case of 
dangerous infectious or contagious disease or one likely to become so 
shall immediately inform the mayor and the communal public health 
officer ”. 

Section 1 of the Veterinary Order of the Ministry of the Interior 
dated 3 March 1904 requires veterinary surgeons, proprietors and 































(*) International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1922, pp. 269-278: 
A Survey of Occupational Anthrax : Germany. 

(2) The sources used in compiling these notes were as follows : 
- Official replies to a questionnaire despatched by the International Labour 

ce. 

F. MASSARELLI : Le misure preventive per proteggere gli operai delle industrie 
contro la malattia del carbonchio. Milan, 1909. 

G. GuErarni: Sull’ andamento della mortalita per carbonchio in Italia, 
in Il Lavoro, 1921, No. 7 pp. 193-203. Milan. 

MINISTERO DELL’ INTERNO, DIREZIONE GENERALE Di SANITA PUBBLICA: La polizia 
z00tatrica nel Regno d'Italia. Rome, 1910. 
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keepers of animals, byre keepers, stock raisers and merchants, hotel 
keepers, and keepers of livery stables to notify the mayor immediately 
of any case of animal anthrax. Section 2 of the Veterinary Regula- 
tions (No. 535) of 10 May 1914 confirms this obligation and extends 
it to railway and tramway station masters, heads of public transport 
services, port authorities, and other public officials. Other clauses of 
the same Regulations prescribe that on receipt of the notification the 
mayor must conduct an enquiry to determine the place of origin of 
the animals and the causes of the disease, take steps to prevent its 
spread, and, in the case of diseases transmissible to man, to protect 
human beings against infection. The principal measures to be adopted 
include isolation, slaughter, and disinfection, 


Protection against Infection 


The public health authorities have to exercise permanent supervi- 
sion over livery stables, markets, slaughterhouses, cattle fairs and 
exhibitions, public drinking troughs, railways, roads, vehicles, and 
other means of transport, changes of pasture, etc. Provincial and 
communal public health regulations must contain provisions suited to 
local conditions regarding the cleansing of waste water from tanneries 
and factories using hair, hoofs, horns, etc., if their waste is discharged 
into irrigation canals or streams used for watering cattle. For the 
prevention of animal anthrax the Ministry of the Interior encourages 
vaccination of animals against anthrax by providing cattle owners 
with vaccine and by having vaccinations performed. by the public 
veterinary surgeons of each Province. 

There is no legislation respecting the specific dangers of industries 
liable to anthrax infection. The measures for prevention of infectious 
diseases and general sanitary precautions laid down in the Public 
Health Code and the regulations issued by local authorities and others 
are evidently, however, an effective means of combating anthrax in 
industry and agriculture, to judge by the results achieved. Examples 
of this are to be found in the remarkable organisation in the Pacchetti 
factory at Pavia, which handles horsehair, and the regulations adopted 
in the wool industry for handling wool containing fallen fleeces where 
there is any suspicion of infection. 


STATISTICS 


Anthrax among Animals 


The census of 6 April 1918 gave the numbers of animals in Italy 
as follows : 


Horses 2,435,691 
Cattle 6,263,767 
Sheep 11,753,910 
Goats 3,082,558 
Swine 2,338,926 


Total 25,874,852 





Before 1910 about 4,000 cases of anthrax among animals. were 
reported each year, with an average mortality of 500 per year. From 
1909 to 1920 the total number of cases of anthrax among - animals 
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(excluding suspected cases not confirmed and cases cured) and the 
number of animals which died or were slaughtered were as follows : 





Died or 


Died or 
Year slaughtered 


Year slaughtered 





1909 1915 
1910 1916 
1911 1917 
1912 1918 


1913 1919 
1914 1920 (1st half) 


























(‘) Including 881 cattle and 349 sheep. 

(*) Including 838 cattle and 934 sheep. 

(2) The number of animais slaughtered is occasionally slightly higher than the total 
aumber of cases, owing to the fact that animals notified as suffering from anthrax in one 
year died or were slaughtered in the following year. 


The figures from 1915 onwards are given in more detail ; only the 
totals for preceding years are available. 





Diseased Died or slaughtered 





Swine Swine 





1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
(1st half) 









































The proportion of the total number of diseased animals which died 
or were slaughtered increased, but the decrease in the number of 
cases of disease since the end of the war is very marked. 

Statistics of the number of animals notified as suspected cases of 
anthrax but declared sound and of those declared diseased and cured 
are rather defective, but the figures given are as follows, 





oe » Declared sound | Declared cured 





3,906 
6,918 
7,064 
9,229 
6,742 




















1916 1917 


(‘) Divided as follows: 539 194 
5,233 5,136 
6 4 
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DEATHS FROM ANTHRAX PER 1,000 HEAD OF LIVESTOCK 
IN CERTAIN ITALIAN 








The death-rate from anthrax among animals in the various Provinces 
of Italy is illustrated by the following selected figures (°). 
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Rome 
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Benevento .12 -— a 

Cagliari 0.41 —_ 0.01 0. 
Catanzaro 0.40 — — _ 
Cosenza — _ 0.77 - ' 
Foggia 0.12 _- 0.69 - 
Sassari — 0.56 _ 



















On the basis of the foregoing figures the Provinces of Italy may be 
divided into two groups. In Cagliari, Catanzaro, Foggia, Potenza, 
Reggio Calabria, Rome, and Sassari the frequency of anthrax among 
living animals points to the existence of “anthrax areas”. The second 
group is much larger, including all the other Provinces ; here anthrax 
is merely sporadic, arising either from accidental causes, such as the 
importation of infected animals, or from local conditions, e.g. the use 
for irrigation purposes of waste water from factories using animal 
products. 













(?) Published in La polizia zootatrica nel Regno d'Italia, p. 157. 
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It may be noted that anthrax is most prevalent in districts where 
agriculture is extensive rather than intensive and where stock is 
allowed to graze unwatched or only casually watched. Where more 
modern methods of agriculture are in use and the land has been 
drained anthrax has almost entirely disappeared. 

According to the statistics mortality from anthrax is highest among 
cattle ; the mortality rate among sheep and goats is less than half 
this, while among horses and swine it is very much lower. 


Anthrax among Human Beings 


Frequency 


In the period 1901-1905 the total number of cases of anthrax among 
human beings was 12,047 (averaging 2,409.4 per year) and of deaths 
1,496 (averaging 299.2 per year), while in the period 1906-1910 the total 
number of cases was 14,293 (averaging 2,858.6 per year) and of deaths 
1,556 (averaging 311.2 per year). 

Comparison of the number of cases notified in the two periods 
1902-1910 and 1911-1920 shows a remarkable decrease in the frequency 
of anthrax. 


CASES OF ANTHRAX IN ITALY, 1902-1910 anp 1911-1920 





Cases of anthrax Cases of anthrax 





Number of 


deaths 
Per 400,000 Per 4100,(00 
Number population, population 








223 
219 
231 
221 (1) 
220 (*) 
270 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


‘ | 


se 


_ 
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39 20.902020 ROG0 90 
sealed adh-od-all-all-aal-aahob 
BOMmwmwowoncnoeo 





























(‘) For these two years the number of deaths is also given as a percentage o 
deaths ly y all causes as follows: 1915 — men 0.05, women 0.02; 1916 — men 0.04 
women 0.02, 


The decrease in mortality from anthrax is even more strikingly 
shown by the figures for the whole period 1887-1916, the absolute figure 
of deaths from anthrax in the five-year period 1887-1891 (3,115), being 
laken as base, and the figures for subsequent five-year periods. 
expressed as a percentage of this number. 


Period Deaths from anthrax 


As percentage Per million 
of 1887-4891 population 


1887-1891 100 20.8 
1892-1896 91 19.2 
1897-1901 60 12.6 
1902-1906 51 10.6 
1907-1911 41 8.6 
1912-1916 30 6.2 
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Distribution by Sex and Age 
MORTALITY FROM ANTHRAX, BY SEX, 1897 To 1916 









Absolute figures As ara of 





; Percentage of 
Period women 


Wo- Wo- 
Men men Total Men men Total 





































1897-1901 1,237 | 788 ? 39 00 100 

1902-1906 1,114 | 652 | 1,766 37 90 82 87 
1907-1911 957 | 529 | 1,486 35 77 67 73 
1912-1916 751 | 363 | 1,114 82 60 46 55 




































MORTALITY FROM ANTHRAX, BY AGE GROUPS, 1915 AND 1916 












Percentage oftotal deaths | Per 1,000 deaths from all 
from anthrax causes in each age group 









Age group 


















4915 1916 4915 1916 

One and under 0.9 2.3 _ — 
2-5 8.2 6.8 0.1 0.1 
6-10 2.7 5.0 0.3 0.5 
11-20 7.2 Pe 0.6 0.6 
21-40 14.0 19.5 0.5 0.6 
41-60 89.4 84.1 1.1 1.0 
61-80 29.9 23.2 0.3 0.3 
Over 80 2.0 1.4 0.1 0.1 
All ages 100 100 0.3 0.3 

































Geographical Distribution 


The geographical distribution of anthrax is illustrated by the two 
following tables. 






CASES OF ANTHRAX BY REGIONS, 1903, 1907, 1911, 1915, anp 1917 
















































i Population 

Region 1903 1907 4941 1945 4917 (4914 census) 
Piedmont 47 14 31 24 13 3,424,450 
Liguria 8 9 9 20 17 1,197,231 
Lombardy 82 21 17 25 24 4,790,473 
Venetia 14 414 9 5 8 8,527,360 
Emilia 4 20 4 4 11 2,681 ,201 
Tuscany 45 50 31 28 16 2,694,715 
The Marches 16 17 l4 11 5 1,098,253 
Umbria 139 109 39 85 30 686 , 596 
Latium 310 244 156 82 88 1,302, 423 
Abruzzi 199 113 55 58 52 1,430,697 
Cam pagna 387 229 157 85 112 8,311,990 
Apulia 253 253 122 84 104 2,130,151 
Basilicata 430 375 277 167 212 474,021 
Calabria 638 413 311 266 204 1,402,151 
Sicily — 336 227 202 229 159 8,672,258 
Sardinia 565 749 318 809 153 852,407 
Whole country | 3,423 2,857 1,750 1,482 1,208 34,671,377 
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DEATHS FROM ANTHRAX BY REGIONS, 1887-1891, 1907-1911, 1912-1916, 
AND 1887-1916 





1907-1914 1912-1916 1887-1916 





Percent. Percent. Per mil- 
of Number | lion po- 
1887-1891 pulation 


Number Number 


of 
1887-1891 





72 419 
253 
307 
215 
262 


Piedmont 
Liguria 
Lombardy 
Venetia 
Emilia 
Tuscany 
The Marches 
Umbria 
Latium 
Abruzzi 
Campagna 
Apulia 
Basilicata 
Calabria 
Sicily 
Sardinia 
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Whole country 











The foregoing figures show that the deaths from anthrax among 
human beings in Italy decreased by nearly two-thirds (65 per cent.) in 
the thirty years ending in 1916. In southern and central Italy, where 
the disease was very prevalent, the decrease was even greater (over 
75 per cent.) than in the country taken as a whole. In Umbria, Sicily, 
and Venetia the decrease was considerable (over 50 per cent.) but less 
than in the south and centre, while it was only about 25 per cent. in 
Piedmont, Lombardy, the Marches, and Sardinia. The number of 
deaths remained stationary in Emilia, and increased in Tuscany and 
Liguria, where the centres of trade and industry handling hides and 
leather are loeated. 


If the figures of mortality from anthrax in the larger towns 
(Provincial capitals and communes with more than 20,000 inhabitants) 
are compared with those for the smaller towns, it may be observed 
that the decrease is less rapid in the large than in the small towns. 
This fact is important, as preventive and curative measures are more 
readily available in the large towns. 


DEATHS FROM ANTHRAX IN LARGE AND SMALL TOWNS IN ITALY, 1897 To 1916 





Absolute figures As percentage of deaths in 1897-1901 





a Small Lar Small 
Large ma e m 
iowke towns Souiie towns Total 





1897-1901 489 1,536 100 100 
1902-1906 455 1,311 93 85 
1907-1911 380 1,106 77 72 
1912-1916 345 769 , 71 50 
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Distribution by Occupation 


The Italian death statistics show the number of deaths from anthrax 
in different occupations among persons of 15 years of age and over. 
The classification of occupations, however, is so arranged that it is 
impossible to determine exactly the number of deaths from anthrax 
in the industries which are of most importance for the present 
purpose (e.g. the tanning industry). It is nevertheless possible to infer 
that anthrax is most prevalent among agricultural workers, shepherds, 
small land and stock owners, and among labourers and persons whose 
occupation is unspecified (the majority day labourers). 












Agriculture 


The relation of mortality from anthrax in agriculture to that in 
uther occupations is illustrated by the following table. 






DEATHS FROM ANTHRAX IN AGRICULTURE AND OTHER OCCUPATIONS, 1897 To 1916 














As percentage of 














Absolute figures Percent. deaths in 4897-1901 
Period . 
Other in agri- Other 





Agricul-} Gecu- | Total | Culture agtat- occu- | Total 





ture 







pations pations 














































1897-1901 470 483 953 49 100 100 100 
1902-1906 371 510 881 42 79 105 92 
1907-1911 337 460 797 42 72 95 83 
1912-1916 286 364 650 44 60 72 68 




















It may be gathered from these figures that measures for the preven- 
tion of anthrax in agriculture, such as vaccination, veterinary regula- 
tions, compulsory notification, isolation of infected or suspected cases, 

a disinfection of byres, compulsory slaughter of diseased animals, and 

4 destruction of carcases are being thoroughly put into practice and ¢ are 

s producing effective results. 







Industry 





Hides and Skins, In 1890 Corradi found that, out of 153 cases 
of anthrax treated in a hospital at Genoa between 1887 and 1890, 117 
were caused by work in connection with animal products : 34 among 
tanners, 65 among workers unloading hides, skins, etc., 6 among 
workers on horse-hair, 12 among workers on hides and horse 
hair; there were also 12 cases among seamen, and 22 among 
butchers, agricultural workers, etc. At Santa Croce sull’ Arno in 
E Tuscany 19 out of 24 cases were attributable to work on hides. In 
4 1904 Bormans found that of 58 cases of animal anthrax occurring in 
the environs of Turin between 1891 and 1903, 56 occurred on farms 
which were irrigated with waste water from tanneries. 

The increase in the frequency of anthrax has taken place, as has 
already been suggested above, almost exclusively in districts where 
imported hides are handled : Genoa and Tuscany, especially Florence. 
According to the latest census, of the total of 17,522 tanners in Italy, 
1,216 are in the Province of Florence alone. 
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Horsehair. The only figures available for the period 1900 to 1914 are 
those for the Milan-Pavia factory of C. Pacchetti and Co. which 
employed about a thousand workers. An interesting comparison may 
be made between the period 1900-1906, when the only preventive 
measures were those Jaid down in the old German legislation, and 
1907-1914, when a system of sanitary and hygiene measures had been 
adopted (¢). 


CASES OF ANTHRAX IN THE PACCHETTI WORKS, 1900 To 1922 





Cases Deaths Year Cases Deaths 





1907 
1908 
1909-1912 
1913 
1914-1916 
1917 


1918-1921 
1922 (1st half) 


Piel lit 





Total 
(1900-1906) 49 ll (1907-1921) 
Annual Annual 
average 7 1.6 average 0.49 _ 


























(‘) The post mortem examination did not confirm the diisi sis of vitaris 
tion as the cause of death. 


The total number of cases for the period 1900 to 1906 might have 
been given as 68 instead of 49, but the statistics only include cases for 
which information on the disease and its termination wags available. 


Wool. On 1 January 1918 the number of establishments handling 
wool was 806, employing 63,618 workers, rather more than half of 
whom were women. The three largest centres of the woollen industry 
are in the Provinces of Florence (Tuscany), Novara (Piedmont), and 
Vicenza (Venetia), while there are a certain number of centres in 
Lombardy. The importance of these centres as compared with the 
rest of the country is shown by the following figures : 

Region establishinents ~~ 
Piedmont , 51.2 
Venetia y 16.2 
Lombardy : 15.8 
Tuscany ; 10.0 
Total for four regions ‘ 93.2 
All other regions : 6.8 


In spite of their large proportion of the total number of establish- 
ments and of workers, the number of deaths from anthrax in these 
four regions was barely 19.5 per cent. of the total for the whole country, 
_ According to the factory inspection department no case of anthrax 
infection has been reported in the woollen industry, although no special 


a 


() The Chief Medical Officer of* the Sanitary Department calls attention 
to the fact that the diagnosis of the cases noted was not checked by bacterio- 
logical examination. In his opinion the cases were mild or mixed forms of 
anthrax, which, though very dangerous, can easily be cured by early treat- 
ment, such as serum injection or cauterisation. 
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preventive measures are adopted except that fleeces stained with biood 
or clotted with organic substances (fallen fleeces) are sorted out and 
worked separately. 

The wool used is mainly of native origin from Apulia, the Abruzzi, 
the Roman Campagna, Sardinia, and Sicily ; a small proportion con. 
sists of fallen fleeces. The imported wool comes chiefly from Australia, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Argentine, Bolivia, Austria, and Spain, either 
directly through Genoa and Naples, or indirectly via London, Bordeaux, 
Antwerp, or Marseilles. Wool from Russia, India, China, and Tibet 
is only occasionally used. 

In the three centres of the woollen industry only 3 cases of anthrax 
were reported during the five-year period 1912-1916; 2 at Prato (one 
each in 1912 and 1914), 1 at Biella, and none at Schio. It is not certain, 
however, that the patients were employed in the woollen industry. In 
one Italian undertaking three cases of anthrax, one fatal, have occurred 
since the war. 

It may be noted that there has been no complaint of the propaga- 
tion of anthrax spores by the waste water of woollen mills, although 
no special disinfecting process is carried out on this waste before 
discharge. 











INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION 
Industrial Inspection in Germany in 1921 and 1922‘ 


HE reports on industrial and mining inspection in the States of 

the German Federation are collected annually in three volumes. 

To these the Federal Government adds a fourth containing sta- 
tistical tables summarising the principal groups of returns in the 
separate reports, and also a very full subject-index to the reports and 
tables. There is no general report for the Federation; each State 
furnishes a summary of its local inspectors’ reports, except in the 
case of Prussia, where the 32 returns from industrial inspection 
districts and the 5 from mining inspection districts are reprinted in 
full without any attempt at a State survey other than statistical tables. 
Owing to the increased cost of printing, the reports for 1922, though 
arranged in the same way as in previous years, have been much 
reduced in length. 


ORGANISATION AND STAFF 


The following officials and assistants were employed at the end of 
1920, 1921, and 1922 in the industrial and mining inspection services 
of the States to which the reports refer (1921, IV, p. 151 ; 1922, IV, 
p. 105). 


OFFICIALS IN INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION SERVICE, 1920-1922 





Officials 1920 4921 





Government and industrial councillors and 
assistants attached to the governments 63 
Industrial councillors acting as chief district 
inspectors 242 
Industrial councillors, assessors, probationers, 
commissioners, and assistants 126 
Women industrial inspectors 80 79 
Municipal building inspectors — 
Chemical experts 7 
Assistants recruited from among wage-earning 
and salaried employees 69 





Total number of persons employed in the 
industrial inspection service 586 652 





Mining inspectors 113 109 




















It will be seen that the total number of industrial inspectors has 
been considerably increased since 1920. The increase is due mainly 
fo the rise. in the number of assistants recruited from among ‘wage- 





(‘) GErMany. Jahresberichte der Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehorden 
ftir das Jahr 1921. 4 vols. Reichsdruckerei, Berlin, 1922. Ditto, 1999. 4 vols. 
Berlin, 1923. This summary of the reports has been prepared by Mr. Nerrzex, 
Departmental Councillor in the German Federal Ministry of Labour. 
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earning and salaried employees, which was begun in 1921 and con- 
tinued in 1922. The total number of assistants of this kind rose from 
69 in 1921 to 115 in 1922. During the latter year the increase in Prussia 
was from 10 to 36, in Bavaria from 0 to 11, and in Saxony from 14 
to 19. The total number of industrial inspection officials in Prussia 
thus rose to 343, the number in Bavaria to 74, and the number in 
Saxony to 83. Of the 109 mining inspectors 63 fell to the share of 
Prussia (which had 68 out of 113 in 1921). 

The organisation of the industrial inspection service was modified 
in various ways during the years under report. In Saxony new 
regulations concerning the previous education required by inspectors, 
their preliminary training and certificates of qualification, were issued 
in 1921. The new regulations make the higher and even the highest 
posts in the inspection service more readily accessible to men and 
women whose previous work, education and training have fitted them 
. for such posts and who give proof of their capacity by passing several 
 . examinations and by undergoing training for not less than three years. 
3 The status and functions of the women inspectors and the assistants 
s recruited from among wage-earning and salaried employees are 
a determined by special regulations (1921, II, 3, p. 2). The powers of 
the industrial inspectors in Saxony were extended in 1922, and they 
ce are now entitled to issue orders on their own responsibility for the 
ie execution of the provisions of the Industrial Code relating to the 

protection of the workers against accidents and dangers to health. 
The inspectors of other States, particularly Prussia, have already had 
such powers for some time (1922, II, 3, p. 3). 
In Wirttemberg there were until 1921 three or four chief indus- 
trial inspectors of equal rank who were subject to the general super- 
vision of the Central Office for Industry and Commerce (Zentralstelle fiir 
Gewerbe und Handel). The inspection system has now been placed 
under the control of a single office, which is not itself responsible for 
any particular district, but deals exclusively with general questions, 
and in particular with administration. This enables the inspectors 
‘to devote themselves more exclusively to the work of their districts 
(1911, II, 4, p. 3). The new office was known at first as the Industrial 
; Inspection Board (Gewerbeaufsichtsamt), but has now adopted the name 
a of Industrial and Commercial Inspection Board (Gewerbe- und Handel- 
aufsichtsamt), in order to make it clear that commercial inspection 

falls within its province. A full-time State industrial medical officer 
was appointed in Wirttemberg for the first time in 1922, to undertake 
regular inspections of undertakings involving dangers to health (1922, 
II, 4, p. 3.) In Hamburg commercial inspectors who are equal in 
rank to the industrial inspectors have been appointed (1921, III, 8, p. 3). 








































STATISTICS OF INSPECTION 


The following table shows the total number of undertakings employ- 
ing not less than 10 workers and undertakings (?) assimilated to them 


(?) It must be remembered that the special provisions of the Industrial 
Code which refer to women and young persons generally apply only to 
undertakings employing not less than 10 workers and to smaller undertakings 
in certain branches of industry which have subsequently been assimilated to the 
undertakings employing not less than 10 workers. The assimilated under- 
takings include workshops in the tobacco industry, workshops using mechanical 
power, and workshops for the manufacture of clothing and underwear. The 
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which are subject to industrial and mining inspection, as well as the 
number of persons employed in such undertakings (1921, IV, p. 54; 
1922, IV, p. 53). 


UNDERTAKINGS AND WORKERS SUBJECT TO INSPECTION, 1920-1922 








Undertakings and workers 4920 1924 





Number of undertakings 300,434) 324,169) 339,041 
Total number of workers 6,967,970] 7,461,407) 8,215,622 
Adult male workers 5,015,196) 5,384,340) 5,783,711 
Women workers over 16 1,458,224] 1,559,289) 1,846,947 
Young persons of 14-16 486,874, 510,467, 574,693 
Children under 14 7,676 7,311 10,271 




















It will be seen from the table that the number of undertakings 
and the number of workers employed in them has increased during 
both. 1921 and 1922. It is noted by the inspectors, however, that the 
demand for labour has been increased by the reduction of working 
hours, by repeated and in some cases prolonged interruptions of 
work due to political disturbances (especially in the first half of 1921), 
strikes and lock-outs, by the alterations which various undertakings 
have had to carry out owing to changes in the demand for products, 
by the falling off in the output of the individual workers which is 
still noticeable, and by other unfavourable influences. It appears, 
therefore, that the increased demand for labour does not correspond 
to an increase in total production, and that it would be erroneous to 
conclude from the rise in the number of undertakings and workers 
that there had been a general economic recovery. The continuance of 
the rise into 1922 is attributed to the apparent prosperity of German 


industry caused by the continued fall of the mark. = 
In contrast to this apparent prosperity, increasing financial dif- 4 
ficulties were encountered in carrying out Government work in 1922. , 


Thus the work of inspection was impeded by inadequate travelling 
allowances, and in some of the larger States it was impossible to 
raise funds for the investigation of health conditions in certain 
dangerous industries, although it was urgently desirable that such 
investigations should be carried out over the whole country. The fall 
of the mark led to an improvement in the state of the labour market, 
which continued until the autumn of 1922. It was therefore possible 
to find regular employment for nearly all the unemployed, and in 
some districts there was even a serious temporary shortage of labour, 
especially skilled workers, by the end of 1921. In some districts new 
undertakings, including small handicraft businesses, were set up, while 
existing works were enlarged and provided with improved equipment. 
There were more orders than the undertakings could deal with. The 









table only includes undertakings with not less than 10 workers and assimilated 
undertakings. The work of the industrial inspectors is, however, much wider 

in scope than the table would suggest, as the provisions of the Industrial Code 

Which relate to the prohibition of Sunday work and to the measures to be 

adopted in undertakings for the protection of the workers against dangers to 
health and life apply to all undertakings in which workers are employed. , 
Again, the new regulations which have been issued since 1918 entrust the 
inspectors with the enforcement of other important measures applying to all 
undertakings and all workers, particularly the legislation regulating the hours 
of work of manual and non-manual workers. 
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activity of industry was principally due to the fact that, owing to 
the depreciation of the German currency, foreign countries could 
purchase German goods more cheaply than goods produced at home. 
In Germany itself, the fear of further depreciation of the currency 
led the population to buy in stores or to make panic purchases 
beyond what was really necessary. On the frontiers, goods were 
bought up by the inhabitants of the adjoining countries. It was in 
this period when employment was good that some of the most important 
industrial States collected their returns of the number of workers. The 
headlong fall of the mark in the second half of the year, and the 
consequent complete uncertainty of financial conditions, subsequently 
caused great injury to business, and it was clearly seen on what 
insecure foundations the previous prosperity had rested. The purchas- 
ing power of the home population Tell off, while foreign countries 
lost their confidence in the economic condition of Germany and with- 
held their orders. There was a shortage of capital, credit became 
correspondingly more difficult to obtain, raw materials could not be 
purchased in sufficient quantities, and the situation was made still 
worse by the increase in railway freight rates. Such a situation 
inevitably resulted in short time and the closing down of certain 
departments of undertakings, or even of entire undertakings. From 
September onwards the state of the labour market became worse, and 
the number of unemployed rose steadily until the end of the year. 

The following table shows the number of undertakings inspected 
and the number of workers employed in such undertakings .(1921, IV, 
p. 55; 1922, IV, p. 53). 


UNDERTAKINGS AND WORKERS INSPECTED, 1920-1922 





Undertakings and workers 1924 





Number of undertakings inspected 144, 153, 960; 

Total number of workers employed 5,626,823) 5,972,871] 6,646,975 
Adult male workers 4,154,681] 4,406,612] 4,761,395 
Women workers over 16 1,118,055] 1,202,705) 1,470,882 
Young persons of 14-16 348,786] 358,488) 407,113 
Children under 14 5,301 5, 066 7,585 

















The undertakings inspected are divided into 17 industrial groups. 
The group in which there was the largest number of undertakings 
subjected to inspection was that for food, drink, and allied trades, 
which had 37,638 undertakings in 1922 and 38,772 in 1921. The largest 
number of workers were to be found in the mining, smelting, and 
salt-mining industries (1,219,742 in 1922 and 1,344,968 in 1921) and the 
engineering industry (1,414,679 in 1922 and 1,224,402 in 1921). 

The reports also contain a table showing the number of under- 
takings for which special regulations have been issued under section 
120e of the Industrial Code, owing to the special danger to health 
which they involve. Undertakings of this kind employing less than 
10 workers were not included in the preceding tables. The total number 
of such undertakings in Germany in 1921 was 105,751 and in 1922 was 
102,564 ; and the numbers of workers employed were 240,095 and 238,062 
respectively. In 1921 the inspectors visited 18,872 of the undertakings 
in question, employing 47,960 workers (1921, IV, p. 74), and in 1922 
they inspected 19,674 undertakings and 55,201 workers (1922, IV, p. 64). 

There is a special table in the 1921 report, showing the number of 
contraventions of labour legislation which were observed by the 
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industrial inspectors. The most important figures are reproduced in 
the following list, which shows the. number of contraventions against 
the legislative measures for the protection of women, young persons, 
and children (1921, IV, p. 88). 


Provisions relating to: Number of contraventions 


Admission of children to employment 241 
Hours of employment of children 490 
Hours of employment of young persons of 14-16 2,043 
Breaks during work 1,087 
Night work 370 
Minimum nightly rest 17 
Employment on Sundays and public holidays 192 


The number of undertakings in which contraventions were observed 
was 10,973, or 6.4 per cent. of the undertakings inspected. Penalties 
for contraventions were imposed upon 690 persons. For reasons of 
economy, the corresponding table has been omitted from the 1922 report, 
as well as the table of special authorisations for Sunday work. 


Hours OF WORK 


The inspection reports devote special attention to the hours of 
work of both industrial and commercial employees (*), and state that 
the 8-hour day is progressively securing recognition as part of the 
law of the land, its enforcement being considerably aided by the trade 
unions. By 1922 it was securely established in the larger undertakings 
and the trades with strong workers’ organisations. It has not yet 
been found possible, however, to overcome the obstruction and oppo- 
sition met with in small handicraft undertakings and in rural 
districts ; while the seasonal industries employing migratory workers 
present special difficulties (raised chiefly by the workers themselves). 
In banks the main obstacles to the introduction of the 8-hour day 
is the impossibility of procuring enough skilled workers to cope with 
the enormous increase of work due to currency fluctuations. 


WorRKS COUNCILS 


The success of the Works Councils Act was very variously estim- 
ated in 1921. Generally speaking, however, the reports were more 
favourable than in the previous year. Some of them stated that the 
opposition between employers and workers was decreased and that 
the works councils had taken energetic action to maintain order in 
the works and played a considerable part in the prevention of acci- 
dents and disease. In almost all cases, however, there were complaints 
that the works councils devoted too little attention to promoting the 
general interests of the works and tended exclusively to defend the 
economic interests of the workers. Often they failed to understand 
the economic requirements of the undertaking, and prevented the 





(3) A full account of the position as regards hours of work in Germany 
during 1921 and 1922, and especially of the difficulties connected with the 
introduction of the 8-hour day, and its effect upon output, will be given in the 
next number of the Review under the heading Wages and Hours. 
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execution of carefully considered plans of the management by refusing 
overtime or placing obstacles in the way of necessary dismissals 
(e.g. 1921, I, 1, p. 540; 1922, I, 1, p. 56). There were also repeated 
complaints of serious interference with the right of combination. The 
dismissal of workers who did not belong to the same organisation 
as the members of the works council was demanded, or the terrorisa- 
tion of unorganised workers and those belonging to different organisa- 
tions connived at (1921, I, 1, p. 178). In many of the smaller and 
medium sized undertakings the workers showed little anxiety to defend 
their rights. : 

At the time of the new elections to the works councils it was often 
found that the retiring members were extremely unwilling to stand 
again ; in many undertakings, indeed, none of them were willing to 
stand, and the number of works councils fell off in 1922. Frequently 
the composition of the new councils was very different from that of 
the old. Unfortunately the older and more responsible workers, who 
were fitted to perform the duties allocated to the councils, have been 
replaced in some cases by younger workers as soon as they had 
learned by experience that many of the excessive demands of the 
more extreme section of the staff were incompatible with the interests 
of the community, of the undertaking, and, in the last resort, of 
the workers themselves. On the other hand, the more extreme works 
councils have in many cases been found unsatisfactory, and more 
moderate candidates have been successful at the new elections. 


On the whole it appears from the 1922 reports that the works coun- 
cils are gradually becoming used to the tasks imposed upon them by 
law. The employers have become accustomed to the councils, and 
many of them speak warmly of their work. Cases in which they 
exceeded their functions were less common in 1922 than in previous 
years. The number of works councils has, however, decreased, as it 
was impossible, in many cases, to find workers to stand for election. 
The works councils have been able to do little to promote the efficiency 
of the undertakings, sometimes because they were not able to induce 
the workers to adopt the measures which they themselves recognised 
as justifiable, and sometimes because they failed to realise the necessity 
of the measures. They were often placed in a difficult position when 
they were called upon to give their consent to proposals to work 
overtime or to notifications of the intention to close down the under- 
taking. The works councils frequently stated in reply to the questions 
of the inspectors that they considered the proposed overtime necessary 
but that, as trade unionists, they were opposed to overtime or objected 
to it in the interests of some of their fellow workers and, therefore, 
wished not to take a formal vote (1922, I, 1, p. 56). Some of the 
employers still complained that the works councils devoted too much 
attention to minor points, wasted an unreasonable amount of time, 
represented the interests of the workers in a one-sided way and made 
unjustifiable attempts to extend their powers. There were also some 
complaints of their lack of knowledge and interest. 

The reports of some of the States mention the sending of delegafes 
of the works councils to boards of directors. The chairman of the 
wage-earning and salaried employees’ council was generally elected 
to act in this capacity. Half of the substitute members were generally 
wage-earners and half salaried workers. In most of the smaller and 
some of the medium-sized undertakings the provisions of the Act 
relating to representation on the board of directors were not applied, 
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as the works councils did not know what their rights were in this 
respect. As far as is known, the employers placed no obstacles in 
the way of the election of members of the works council as delegates 
to the board of directors or of their appearance at the meetings. The 
results achieved from the point of view of the employers and that of 
the workers cannot yet be definitely estimated, owing to the 
short time for which the regulation has been in force. Many 
members of the works councils, however, state that their position 
on the board of directors is difficult, because they have not yet acquired 
the expert knowledge which they would need to form an opinion on the 
matters with which they have to deal in this new capacity. Many 
disappointments were caused by false ideas of the duties of a board 
of directors, or because the delegates received the impression that the 
workers’ representatives were not given such complete information 
on the affairs of the firm as the other members of the board (1922, II, 
3, p. 60; 4, p. 11). 

No friction arose in the dealings between the works councils and 
the inspectors. The works councils were regularly invited to take 
part in the inspection, but often declined to do so because they were 
on piece work. It was noted that individual workers expressed their 
opinions freely in the presence of the works council and the employer, 
whereas in previous years they often maintained a reserved attitude 
because they were afraid that they might be penalised. In large 
undertakings the wishes of the works council were often anticipated. 
In cases where there were complaints from the inspectors of insuf- 
ficient support, this was generally due to inadequate education (1922, 
III, 11, p. 4). The trade unions and the central organisations of works 
councils which have been instituted in large towns have undertaken 
the education of membérs of works councils by means of courses 
of lectures and schools for works council members. 


HoME WoRK 


The number of home workers fluctuafed considerably in both 1921 
and 1922. The amount of employment in home industries has risen 
and fallen to a disproportionate extent. This is probably due to the 
violent changes in the economic situation, which are particularly 
strongly felt in home industries because the employers have sunk 
little capital in their undertaking and can therefore easily enter some 
other occupation, and also because when employment becomes scarce 
homework is always the first to be cut off. Articles which were 
formerly manufactured or worked up at home are now dealt with in 
the new factories which have been set up. In some industries home 
work has been rendered unnecessary by technical improvements in 
the factories. Home work has decreased in the paper industry owing 
to the falling off in the demand for paper goods for carnivals and 
so on. Paper bag making has almost died out owing to the rise in the 
price of paper. The wrapping of sweets, which is in any case undesir- 
able on general hygienic grounds, has also ceased. 

In the textile and clothing industry the number of home workers, 
the majority of whom are women, has everywhere increased, because 
many dressmaking businesses employ widows and women who live on 
their pensions as embroideresses. Indeed, owing to the frequent 
shortage of space in working premises and the increased necessity for 
a'l classes of the population to add to their earnings, it is generally 
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thought probable that the number of women home workers has increased 
in spite of the opposition of the trade unions. Many women who were 
fcrmerly well-to-do have takéh up home work. As these new workers 
are inexperienced and unorganised, the effect of their employment has 
been to depress wages. It is only in the industries where there are 
collective agreements that the wages of home workers have been fixed 
at a reasonable amount. In such trades home workers generally 
receive the same pay as factory workers, and are sometimes given 
un additional allowance for lighting, etc. The Works Councils Act 
nas almost everywhere proved a failure from the poini of view of 
home workers. Such workers are so scattered and their relation to 
tne undertaking for which they work is so indeterminate that they 
are unable to obtain real benefit from tfie Act. 

During 1922 there has been «a great decrease in all branches of the 
cigar industry, The heavy graduated tax on cigars and cigarettes which 
was put into force on 1 July, together with the increasingly high 
supplementary tax on tobacco imposed in order to bring the tax up to 
the pre-war level, brought the home trade of the cigar factories almost 
lo a standstill. At the same time foreign countries imposed high duties 
on the import of German tobacco. It thus became necessary to work 
short time in the cigar factories, and towards the end of the year 
a rapidly increasing number of works closed down. In some districts 
it was estimated that from 90 to 95 per cent. of the tobacco workers 
were unemployed. Some of the employers made attempts to have the 
work formerly done at home carried out in special workshops. 
Although this measure led to considerable improvements from the 
hygienic point of view, it was opposed by the home workers, who 
not only lost their independence but were afraid that their earnings 
would be diminished because they would only be allowed to work 
eight hours a day. In Hamburg the Federation of Clothing Workers 
asked that the sticking together of rubber mackintoshes as a home 
industry should be prohibited. Conditions in this branch of industry 
were therefore thoroughly investigated, but it was found that there 
were no grounds for prohibiting the work (1922, III, 8, p. 27). 

There was a striking decrease in 1922 in the amount of home work 
in country districts. This was due not only to transport difficulties 
but to a large extent to the improvement in the economic position 
of the agricultural population. In several industries home work was 
therefore transferred from the country to the large industrial towns. 
In proportion as home work tended to die out in the country, it 
increased in the towns and thickly populated districts, where, as was 
reported in 1921, the depreciation of the currency compelled the middle 
classes to take up home work to an increasing extent because they 
were unable to find other suitable means of earning their living. 
This influx had a bad effect on the employment of persons already 
engaged in home work, as the new workers were in such a desperate 
position that they were willing to take work at any wage offered them. 

The continual depreciation of the currency and the consequent 
changes in wage rates have made it extremely difficult for the wage 
tables and lists for home workers which are prescribed by law to be 
regularly kept. The home workers themselves attach little importance 
to the enforcement of the regulations on this point. The 1922 reports 
contain many complaints of excessively low wages. As a general rule 
wages are only adapted to the increased cost of living in those cases 
where collective agreements have been concluded and where the in- 
terests of the members are defended by their organisation. 
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WoMEN WORKERS 


Women workers were largely employed during the war in posts 
normally filled by men where the work was dangerous to the health of 
women or beyond their strength. By the end of 1921 they had been 
replaced by men and had generally returned to their former occupa- 
tions in the textile, clothing, glass, china, and food and drink industries. 
The number of women employed in these trades has increased. Com- 
paratively few women are now employed in the unsuitable posts which 
they occupied during the war in the meta] and mining industries. It 
was reported in 1921, however, that little progress had been made in 
the discharge of women from unsuitable posts in zinc smelting works, 
while in one of the largest zinc smelting works of Upper Silesia 1,063 
women were still employed as well as 3,281 men (1921, I, 1, p. 242). 
In Upper Silesia women were still employed in 1921 in quarrying, coke 
works, and large scale iron works. The efforts of the inspectors and 
employment exchanges to have these women replaced by men were 
unsuccessful owing to the lack of male workers, who were unwilling 
to apply for the posts in view of the uncertain political situation. In 
the coal mines women, in particular necessitous war widows and 
older women responsible for their own support, were employed in coal 
sorting, at the sorting belts, in dressing, and in the lamp rooms; in 
the lignite mines, in the manufacture of briquettes and similar work, 
as well as in the removal of rubbish and the lighter kinds of work 
connected with levelling; in metal ore mines and graphite mines, 
on dressing and sorting by hand ; and in the salt mines and subsidiary 
undertakings, on the packing of salt and the mending of sacks. 


It may be seen from the table showing the number of undertakings 
subject to inspection and of the workers employed in such under- 
takings that the increase in the total number of workers is to a 
comparatively large extent due to the increase in the number of women 
workers. This is largely due to the fact that the rising cost of living 
has made it necessary for an increasing number of the population to 
earn their own living. The increase in the number of women workers 
also shows that they are playing a larger part in industry. 

The criticisms of the inspectors in connection with the employment of 
women in 1921 were most frequently directed towards the attempts which 
were made to allow excessively short rest periods to women workers or to 
abolish rest periods altogether. At the suggestion of the Federal 
Ministry of Labour, the industrial inspectors gave special attention in 
1922 to the protection of women industrial workers before and after 
childbirth and particularly to the question of allowing mothers time 
to nurse their children during working hours. It should be remembered 
that the Industrial Code absolutely prohibits the employment of lying- 
in women for eight weeks, at least six of which must follow child- 
birth. On the other hand, there is as yet no law making it compulsory 
for nursing mothers to be allowed breaks during working hours in 
order to nurse their children. The reports state that the text of the 
clause of the Industrial Code relating to this matter is often included 
In the rules of employment which have to be drawn up for each under- 
taking. In many cases the rules provide for a longer period than that 
fixed by law. The works management is generally anxious to make 
proper allowance for the condition of expectant mothers, and to give 
them light and suitable work during the period immediatély preceding 
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and following confinement. Works doctors, works nurses, welfare 
workers, and works councils have devoted special attention to the 
care of women before and after childbirth, both in the factory and 
at home. 


Certain of the reports stale that the number of confinements is 
small in comparison with the number of women employed. In some 
industries this is stated to be due to the fact that when married women 
workers expect to become mothers they generally leave the factory 
or workshop and engage in home work for the firm which employs 
them. In certain rural districts expectant mothers leave their work a 
considerable time before their confinement, and do not return until they 
have ceased to nurse their children. Unfortunately, however, the 
economic position of women before and after childbirth is not generally 
so satisfactory. Even if the employers do not purposely contravene 
the prohibition of the employment of women before confinement, it has 
been noticed in many districts that the majority of pregnant women, 
especially those who are not married, try to shorten the rest period 
as far as possible, and to work up to the very time of their confine- 
ment. They are anxious, in view of the expenses connected witli the 
confinement, not to lose their wages until the latest possible moment, 
as the maternity benefit paid by the sickness insurance system does 
not constitute full compensation. Poverty often drives expectant 
mothers to conceal their condition or to give false information concern- 
ing the probable date of their confinement. 


The extent to which the prescribed period of rest after confinement 
is observed is very variously estimated by the different reports. Mar- 
ried women whose husbands are earning -sufficient to keep their 
families often remain away from their work for considerably more 
than the legal period, and in some cases leave their work altogether. 
In branches of industry where some of the work can be done at home, 
the women often become home workers, so that they can look after 
their children in addition to doing their work. On the other hand, 
women who are dependent upon their own regular earnings, especially 
young and unmarried mothers, try to return to their work as soon as 
possible. Frequently they obtain employment in another undertaking, 
so that they can conceal from their new employer the fact that they 
have been confined, and can thus obtain work before the six Weeks 
following their confinement have elapsed. 


The reports state that the possibility of allowing breaks during 
which the women workers can nurse their children depends upon 
whether the mothers live sufficiently near to their place of work or 
whether the factory has a créche in which the child can be looked 
after during the day or even for the whole week and be nursed by its 
mother during working hours. The reports mention several model 
institutions of this kind which are under the direction of trained nurses. 
It is emphasised that where there is no créche in the factory or the 
neighbourhood, it is difficult for the mothers to make use of breaks 
for the purpose of nursing their children, because it is essential that 
both the mother and the child should be kept quiet while the child is 
being nursed. If the child is brought to the factory jwhere tha 
mother works, or if the mother goes home during a short break in the 
working hours, the contrary of the desired result may be attained. 
Only a few factories provide special rooms for the nursing of children. 
The reports state that rooms of this kind were little used because, 
if the factory was far from the workers’ homes, it was considered 
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dangerous to bring the child to the works on days when the weather 
was bad. Again, many of the mothers had no one whom they could 
ask to bring the child. Several of the reports state that under present 
conditions there would be considerable difficulty in providing nursing 
rooms, 


In those districts where breaks for nursing were allowed in indi- 
vidual factories, the employers gave such facilities voluntarily, and 
generally continued to pay the wages during the rest period. In 
other undertakings where the working day was not continuous, those 
women who lived near the factory generally nursed their children 
before and after working hours and during the midday break. If 
necessary, mothers of young children were allowed to take a longer 
time for the midday break and no notice was taken if they occasionally 
returned late. Where the working day was continuous, the children 
were nursed before and after working hours. One factory stated that 
breaks for nursing were found unsatisfactory, because the women 
were unable to nurse their children properly during working hours. 
It had been shown that the amount of nourishment absorbed by the 
child only amounted to a few grammes and that the children were 
still restless after being nursed. 


GENERAL HYGIENE 


Several of the 1921 reports state that health conditions among the 
working class are extremely unsatisfactory, especially in the case of 


women and young persons, who, as may be seen from the tables given 
above, are employed in larger numbers than in the preceding years. 
Venereal diseases and tuberculosis have increased, especially among 
the young. It is difficult to find posts as apprentices or workers for 
boys and girls leaving school because they are underfed and lacking in 
physical strenght. In order to improve this state of affairs, it is 
suggested that medical inspection should be organised in all schools, 
especially continuation schools, that meals should continue to be given 
at school, that measures should be taken to allow children about to 
leave school to recruit their strength, and that they should be given 
physical training. It is also proposed that children who have left 
school should be encouraged to take up agriculfural work and should 
be admitted to convalescent settlements. Holidays are also mentioned 
as a valuable means of improving the state of health of young persons 
(1921, II, 3, p. 113). 

The 1922 reports on the general state of health of the workers are 
not quite so unfavourable as in the preceding year. It is, however, 
stated that towards the end of the year the increasing discrepancy 
between earnings and necessary expenditure, which could not be made 
up even by continual wage increases, made it very difficult for large 
families to obtain sufficient food and clothing. This, of course, had 
an unfavourable effect upon health. It should not be concluded from 
the comparatively small number of cases of incapacity for work 
reported by the sickness insurance societies, that the general state 
of health of the population is greatly improved. In spite of the raising 
of the basic wage, the sickness benefit is still very low, and is not 
sufficient to support life. This prevented many workers from report- 
Ing themselves as sick. | 

8 
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BEHAVIOUR OF YOUNG WORKERS 







At the suggestion of the Federal Ministry of Labour, the inspectors 
during 1922 made careful observations of the behaviour of young 
workers of both sexes, including apprentices, during working hours, 
in the vocational schools, and in their leisure time. The conclusions 
may be summed up by the remark that behaviour at work and in 
industrial schools was generally satisfactory but that it was frequently 
unsatisfactory in the continuation schools where general instruction 
was given, and was not infrequently open to objections during the 
leisure hours. The young workers spent much of their leisure during 
the summer in sport, which is often organised by the trade unions 
and various welfare associations. In a few cases where games, 
especially football, were played without suitable supervision, the be- 
haviour of the young persons was extremely rough. Such occupations 
tended to demoralise the players and to injure their health rather 
than to do them good. It is stated that many of the young girls, 
especially in the country and in small and medium-sized towns, spent 
much of their free time in domestic work at home. There are, how- 
ever, complaints of the excessive love of amusement of some of the 
young workers both in the large towns and elsewhere. It is stated 
that, generally speaking, young workers have more self-confidence 
than apprentices who are subject to the paternal discipline of their 
masters. In spite of this a larger number of young persons are now 
being trained in handicraft occupations, although the attraction of the 
high wages paid in industry is so great that some of the apprentices 
leave their posts before their training is completed. In a few cases 
the period of apprenticeship has been prolonged because, owing to 
the introduction of the 8-hour day, the time which can be devoted to 
training is decreased. 























EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 


Some of the 1922 reports state that the employment of children, 
especially in home industries, has decreased. In Wirttemberg children 
were still employed to a considerable extent in the manufacture of 
bead bags, corsets, paper, and fly-papers. Children are now employed 
in making filet-net and filet-lace (1922, II, 4, p. 25). 

In Saxony returns were collected in both 1921 and 1922 in the 
elementary schools in which children employed on domestic work 
and in agriculture and forestry were included. The total number of 
elementary school children in Saxony in 1922 was approximately 720,000. 
Of these children 121,231 were employed, including 64,531 or 53 per 

: cent. in domestic work, agriculture, forestry, or other kinds of work 

4 not coming under the Act of 20 March 1908 concerning the employment 

of children in industrial undertakings. There were 56,700 school 

children who (according to their own statement) were employed in 
industry and commerce within the meaning of the Employment of 

Children Act or section 135 of the Industrial Code. The number of cases 

in which children were employed was of course greater than the 

number of employed children, as many children were employed in 
more than one capacity. Some, for example, were employed in domes- 
tic work and also delivered newspapers, while others ran errands 
for two different employers, or did industrial work at home while 4t 
the same time engaging in agricultural work (1922, II, 3, p. 95). 
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Numerous contraventions of the legislation on the employment of 
children were still observed. In cases where the difficulties of the 
present time, sickness in the family, etc., provided extenuating cir- 
cumstances, the offenders were simply warned. Frequently, however, 
the inspectors were obliged to prosecute, and a number of fines were 
imposed in consequence. Some of the prohibited occupations in which 
children were employed were: delivering newspapers, setting up 
skittles or serving guests in restaurants and public houses, appearing 
at music-halls, piling up peat in rural turf works, unloading beet in 
sugar factories, carrying bricks in brick-yards, and stripping tobacco 
in tobacco workshops. The strictness of the inspectors resulted in a 
considerable improvement in the situation. In one large town regula- 
tions were issued to the effect that children might not be employed 
in hawking in the main streets (as is customary at Christmas time) 
without a special permit according to which children under 12 might 
not be employed, and the working hours were to end at 8 p.m. In one 
district it was frequent for children to engage in an occupation which 
did not come under the Industrial Code or the Employment of Children 
Act, namely in picking up coal on the waste heaps of the mines and 
collecting waste paper and old iron. As the children generally sold 
these objects on their own account and spent what they gained in 
this way, the school authorities rightly drew attention to the injurious 
moral effects which were likely to result (1922, II, 3, p. 98). 


ACCIDENTS 


Industrial accidents have latterly become somewhat more frequent 
in certain States, such as Prussia and Saxony. This is due to the 
increase in the number of workers employed, the fact that owing to 
the shortage of labour workers who are new to the occupation are 
engaged, and the fact that the local police authorifies have become 
more careful in reporting accidents. In other States, such as Wiart- 
temberg, the number of accidents has decreased in 1922, while in 
others again it is the same as in the preceding year. The reports for 
1921 and 1922, like those of the preceding years, give no general table 
showing the total number of accidents reported to the factory and 
mining inspectors throughout Germany. 


Effect of Different Wage Systems 


At the suggestion of the Federal Ministry of Labour, special inves- 
tigations have been carried out during 1922 concerning the systems of 
wages in force for work with dangerous machines (such as pressing, 
stamping, and woodworking machines), and their effect on the pre- 
vention of accidents. The enquiry was for the most part confined to 
pressing and stamping machines in the industries which mainly use 
such appliances, i.e. the metal, soap, leather, paper, cardboard, china, 
and earthenware industries, as well as woodworking machines, since 
these were regarded as the principal sources of danger. Light pressing 
machines which, owing to the nature of the work, can be rapidly 
manipulated, were found to be generally worked by women, while men 
were almost exclusively employed on large and heavy stamping and 
pressing machines which worked slowly and upon woodworking 
machines, 
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The enquiry into the wage systems in force showed that these were 
not uniform. Piece and time rates were to be found not only in 
differeixt undertakings but within the same undertaking, and some- 
time even in the case of the same piece of machinery. It was not 
found practicable to establish on a statistical basis the influence of the 
system of wages on the frequency of accidents and their prevention. 
If valid results were fo be obtained, it would have been necessary to 
continue the enquiry for a number of years, to eliminate accidents 
due to gross negligence, failure to use protective devices or the 
voluntary putting out of action of such devices, to deal with each 
kind of machine separately, and to know the number of workers 
employed on dangerous machinery, the number of dangerous machines, 
and the number of hours spent in work with the machines both on 
piece work and time work. In any case the enquiry did not show 
that there was any statistical support for the frequent assumption that 
piece work results in a larger number of accidents than time work. 
On the contrary, specimen returns collected in certain inspection 
districts concerning the number of accidents of the kind in question 
investigated in recent years led to the unexpected and striking conclu- 
sion that accidents were much more frequent where time rates were 
paid. It is true that experience has sometimes confirmed the view 
that piece work induces the workers to work hurriedly and overtire 
themselves, and thus to become careless about the dangers involved 
in the machinery which they use. On the other hand, it may be 
pointed out that piece rates’ are generally only applied where large 
numbers of articles of similar size and nature are manufactured, and 
that in such cases it is much easier to adopt measures for the pre- 
vention of accidents. Measures of this kind can be comparatively 
easily adapted to processes which are constantly repeated, and are 
less troublesome to the worker than in cases where a number of 
different articles are being manufactured, so that a protective appliance 
which is suitable for one piece of work is found to be in the way 
when another piece of work is done, and is therefore removed and 
not replaced. 

Again, the system of time wages is sometimes unfavourable from 
the point of view of accident prevention, because it gives the worker 
less inducement to concentrate on his work, so that he is more likely 
to be distracted by conversations with his neighbours and so on. In 
many cases the consequence of this has been that accidents have 
been more frequent among the women workers, because their attention 
is more easily distracted. In one case of this kind time wages were 
replaced by piece wages, with the surprising result that during 1922 
there were no accidents among the women workers employed on work 
which, in previous years, had resulted in numerous accidents (1922, 
I, 1, p. 359). é' 

The relative frequency of accidents on time and piece work appears 
to depend to a considerable extent ‘on the individual qualities of the 
worker and his suitability for work with dangerous machines. This 
is of course connected with his temperament, his presence of mind, 
his state of health, and in particular, his nervous organisation. 
Nervous and excitable persons, such as may frequently be found among 
the women workers, are better not employed on piece work of 4 
fatiguing character. The same applies to reckless persons who fail to 
use proper safety appliances, or purposely put them out of action 
so as to work faster. Other important factors are the impairment of 
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the worker’s strength and power of concentration by the work itself, 
by unsuitable ways of spending leisure time, such as drinking or 
arduous private work, and finally, the state of mind of the worker, 
whose attention may, for example, be distracted from his work by 
family worries and so on. Another frequent cause of accidents is the 
distraction of the worker's attention by other persons. The general 
reduction of working hours to 8 per day prevents the workers from 
becoming so much fatigued, and this, together with the reduced 
intensity of work which prevails at the present time, tends to reduce 
the number of accidents which occur on piece work as well as on work 
of other kinds. These factors probably haye a greater effect on the 
number of accidents than the system of wages. 


The reports generally state that the workers are now less strongly 
opposed to piece work, because they find that under this system their 
skill is more fairly and adequately rewarded. Owing to the continual 
rise in prices, the workers have expressed the wish that wages should 
be fixed for shorter periods. Certain undertakings in the metal indus- 
try have introduced new systems for fixing piece wages, so as to 
avoid constant fresh calculations of the numerous piece rates in order 
to.allow for the steady depreciation of the currency. Some works 
have found difficulties in paying wages, owing to the shortage of 
currency. Many of the larger factories were obliged to pay wages 
in the form of bills and in other forms of emergency currency, or by 
means of cheques, or to issue bonds far suitable sums to several 
workers together. Towards the end of the year, however, conditions 
improved in this respect. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


Health conditions in the rag-sorting and scrap-sorting industries, 
as well as in industries dealing with old metal, scrap metal, and metallic 
ashes, were thoroughly investigated in 1922, at the suggestion of the 
Federal Ministry of Labour. In undertakings which deal exclusively 
with rag sorting, the work of rag cutting, removing buttons and hooks, 
and rag sorting, is carried out entirely by women. The rags are 
generally sorted on tables covered with wire netting, under which 
are closed dust-boxes, which are emptied in the open air when work 
is finished. In small undertakings it is generally impossible for 
financial reasons to instal mechanical appliances for the removal of 
dust. In large works where such appliances are provided, the workers 
unfortunately do not always realise their value from the hygienic 
point of view, and it is often found that, contrary to the instructions 
of the employer, the exhaust “appliances are not used. Exhaust 
appliances placed directly under the sorting nets have not been found 
very satisfactory, as the workers complain of the cold draught on 
their hands. This inconvenience cannot be avoided, as the different 
kinds of material require a different strength of suction. In a few 
cases the exhaust funnels have heen placed near the sorting tables, 
and the latter have been so arranged as to be movable. They can 
thus be set up in a way corresponding to the direction of the draught. 
This system has produced good results. Some works where 
large numbers of workers are employed have ventilators by 
which the air is changed and a certain amount of the dust 
removed. The value of this arrangement is, however, open to 
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question. Washing facilities and dressing rooms apart from the rag- 
sorting rooms are generally provided, and often the workers are 
supplied with head-coverings and overalls. It is, however, generally 
found that workers in these undertakings are not as anxious to keep 
themselves clean as would be desirable. In some cases it was only 
at the instance of the inspectors that the works provided washing 
facilities and dressing rooms, or at any rate, dust-proof places for 
keeping the outdoor clothes of the workers. No cases of disease 
specifically due to rag-sorting, such as inflammation of the eyes, 
bronchial catarrh, and infectious diseases, were noted. The sickness 
insurance funds stated in reply to enquiries that health conditions in 
the rag-sorting industry are not particularly bad. In many of the 
works there are women who have been employed for 20 or 30 years 
without becoming ill, or at any rate, without suffering from diseases 
which can with certainty be attributed to their occupation. 

In the scrap-sorting industry, the objects dealt with are not actually 
subjected to any process. Undertakings are generally very small and 
employ only male workers. The workers generally confine themselves 
to loading and unloading the scraps which have been collected which 
generally consist of waste paper, old iron, bottles, bones and skins, 
sorting them roughly and weighing them. Small businesses of this 
kind are often carried on in small, dirty, and ill-lit cellars. Above- 
ground premises are as a rule kept cleaner. In undertakings which 
collect and store bones and skins, there are generally bad smells, 
and the workers, as well as the surrounding neighbourhood, are 
subjected to great inconvenience from insects and vermin. Washing 
facilities and accommodation for changing clothes and for keeping out- 
door clothes out of the dust are generally unsatisfactory or non-existent. 
It has not, however, been shown that this occupation is specially 
injurious to health. Cuts and scratches are frequent in the case of 
workers who handle old metal, and in a few cases these have resulted 
in inflammation or blood-poisoning, owing to the poisonous character 
of certain metals and alloys, or to the general lack of cleanliness 
which is more or less inseparable from the occupation in question. 
As it is the hands which are most liable to be cut or scratched, the 
better equipped and larger undertakings sometimes provide thick 
gloves. 

Old metal, scrap metal, and metal ashes are treated in metal 
smelting works. These undertakings generally melt down scrap, 
turnings, ashes, etc., of lead, zinc, and tin, and sell them in the 
form of bars of pure metal or alloys. Women and young persons 
are not employed on this work. The smelting is generally done in 
open hearth furnaces and re-heating furnaces with graphite crucibles. 
In the largest undertakings reverberatory and shaft furnaces are also 
used. The workers are often inconvenienced by the vapour arietng 
from the oil and fatty substances adhering to the scrap metal when 
it is smelted, and by the metallic fumes. Tolerable conditions can 
generally be obtained, however, if the vapours are carried off by 
suitable chimneys or ventilators which draw well and are fitted with 
smoke hoods. In the larger and better equipped works the melting 
pits are so arranged that they can be entirely closed during the melting 
process, and that the furnaces can be covered over. In order to 
remove metallic fumes, the waste gases from the reverberatory and 
Shaft furnaces are passed through a dust chamber before they reach 
the chimney. Considerable danger is caused by the poisonous nature 
of some of the metals treated, especially lead. As the workers are 
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obliged to handle the lead, it is very liable to enter the system if 
they are careless or insufficiently clean. This is especially likely 
to occur when they are taking their meals. There have been cases 
of lead poisoning in a few undertakings, although not of 4 serious 
nature. Individual susceptibility and lack of cleanliness are important 
factors. Persons who are obviously very susceptible should frequently 
change their work or be entirely excluded from all contact with lead. 
When authorisation to set up new undertakings of this kind is given, 
it is made a condition that the workers employed in smelting should 
be medically examined. 

Several cases of illness have been observed in undertakings for 
the breaking up of ships owing to the lead vapour produced in the 
cutting-up by autogenous cutters of steel plating painted with lead 
paints. During the war ships were often repainted without the old 
coat of paint being first removed. The paint was thus very thick, 
and this was the cause of the cases of lead poisoning. Some of the 
workers also suffered from passing attacks resembling the disease 
known as brass founders’ ague. These attacks, like those due to zinc 
poisoning, generally passed off in the course of the night. As some 
of the plates cut up were plated with zinc, or were painted with zinc . 
paint from which metallic vapour arose, it may fairly be assumed A 
that the cases in question were mainly due to zinc poisoning, although 
lead poisoning may also have been present. The various States con- 
cerned came to an agreement on the special measures to be adopted ¥ 
for the protection of workers of this category. In particular, it was a 
arranged that the workers should be medically inspected when they 
were first engaged, and subsequently at intervals of three months, 
so that susceptible workers could be excluded from the work in id 
question, and in cases of lead poisoning could be recognised at an = 
early stage. It was further demanded that the workers should be 
provided with gas masks of suitable pattern and charged with appro- 
priate materials and that before iron plates which were painted or 
zinc plated were cut up, the part of the ship where the work was to 
be done should, as far as possible, be laid open so that fresh air could 
reach the place of work (1922, I, 1, p. 202; III, 8, p. 48, 10, p. 21, 
13, p. 26). 





































HOUSING 






In some respects housing conditions became worse in 1921. Little 
further result could be achieved by the rationing of houses, and new 
building progressed very slowly. The attempts to encourage the build- 
ing of permanent dwellings by special advances proved inadequate. 
The scheme for building miners’ dwellings with the assistance of a 
tax levied on coal for the purpose achieved greater success. Never- 
theless, housing conditions continued to become worse in 1922. Little 
new building could be undertaken owing to the rise in prices, In 
one distriet the workers took matters into their own hands and formed 
labour co-operatives in order to build clay huts in their spare time. : 
They were assisted in this work by Jl6ans from the communal 
authorities, 














WorKERS" EDUCATION 





The industrial inspectors devoted special attention to the educational 
movement among the workers. Most of the reports state that the 
enthusiastic educational movement which was inStituted after the war 
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and the introduction of the 8-hour day has not in the long run entirely 
realised the hopes which were entertained. In many cases the move- 
ment was initiated on an excessively large and ambitious scale both 
by qualified and unqualified persons ; and at the present time a reaction 
is clearly visible. This applies in particular to the peoples’ colleges, 
which even from the first were very little attended by the manual 
workers. As the lectures and courses have gone on the numbers 
have still further decreased. The number of institutions of this kind 
is therefore continually diminishing, Only in a very few cases in 
the large towns is there an increase in the number of persons follow- 
ing the courses, and such persons are for the most part officials and 
salaried employees rather than manual workers. 

The trade unions, on the other hand, are to an increasing extent 
taking the lead in the educational movement. In almost all the larger 
towns they have instituted education committees which institute classes 
for works council members, courses, special lectures, educational 
soirées, libraries, and so on. These institutions aim at providing 
general as well as vocational education. It has, however, been 
observed that the workers are generally actuated by utilitarian motives, 
such as the hope of increasing their earnings, in selecting the courses 
which they attend. This applies particularly to the older workers, 
while the young people (in so far as they do not occupy their leisure 
with amusements of a more or less dubious character or with sport) 
show more inclination to take advantage of the facilities for educa- 
tion in economic, social, and political matters. It is almost every- 
where found that skilled workers are more anxious to improve 
their education than unskilled. The courses and lectures organised by 
the trade unions in order to promote general and technical education 
are of the most varied character. The subjects dealt with include 
economics, civics, labour legislation, insurance, and co-operation, and 
the law relating to joint stock companies, balance sheets, collective 
agreements and conciliation, apprenticeship, the prevention of accidents, 
sanitation, and so on. ‘The attendance at educational institutions of 
this kind is fluctuating and is generally only satisfactory in the larger 
towns. Regular attendance at educational institutions where the 
course lasts for some time is rendered more difficult by the distances 
to be traversed and by the fact that some of the workers are employed 
in alternating shifts. The trade unions have given increasing attention 
to the question of the young workers. Some of them have attempted 
to influence their education and general culture by appointing special 
instructors for the young. The trade unions are also making efforts 
to provide relaxation and entertainment for the workers. Soirées, 
musical evenings, and lecturés have been organised. A still more 
important step was the institution in 1922 of the “People’s Free 
Theatre” and the “People’s Theatrical Association”. These institu- 
tions, which are entirely or largely managed by the trade unions, 
provide facilities throughout Germany by which not only members of 
the “free” and “Christian” trade unions but the poorer classes in 
genera] can visit the theatre at reasonable prices. 

Vocational training for the workers is, for the most part, provided 
by the vocational schools, continuation schools, and special technical 
schools. In some of the schools, e.g. the continuation schools, attend- 
ance is legally compulsory for workers of certain ages. In other 
cases the schools are often very little attended and are principally 
utilised by the older workers and master craftsmen. Among the more 
important of the organisations in question are the special technical 
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schools for various industries, such as the textile industry, the indus- 
trial, handicraft, and applied arts schools, the technical schools set up 
by the guild committees, the fixed and itinerant courses of instruction 
for stokers, and the technical courses organised by the “free” trade 
unions. Sometimes the only facilities available for technical education 
are Sunday classes. This of course does not tend to promote good 
attendance. The women workers mostly attend classes for house- 
wifery, sewing, cutting out, ironing, cooking, the care of children, 
and nursing. The classes for girls and women are generally organised 
by benevolent associations and by the large factories. The reports 
give many examples of the way in which the large works assist in 
the movement for workers’ education. Some of the largest factories 
have set up central departments dealing with workers’ education as 
a whole. These departments organise regular courses of study, some- 
times with a specially equipped instruction workshop, lectures on all 
branches of knowledge, sometimes accompanied by expériments, 
lantern slides and cinematographs, as well as concerts and dramatic 
performances. The attendance at these lectures, etc., is generally 
good. The whole movement in favour of education and entertainment 
often finds its expression in special factory periodicals. Reference 
should also be made to the first aid courses organised by the Red 
Cross and the Workers’ First Aid Association as well as to the 
courses instituted by the Federation of Gardening Associations ; the 
latter being largely attended by the workers. 

The books most largely used in the municipal, trade union, and 
works libraries were those of a light character. The demand for 
books on technical subjects is generally larger than that for instructive 
books on general subjects. The works libraries are more largely used 
by salaried employees than by wage-earners. The municipal libraries 
and reading rooms are principally frequented by handicraft and manual 
workers and their families. In 1922 libraries of all kinds were more 
largely used than in previous years owing to the considerable rise 
in the price of books. 

The various organisations intended to provide for the educational! 
requirements of the workers are labouring under increasing difficulties 
owing to the difficult situation of the country. In many cases classes 
had to be abandoned owing to the expense involved, and reading rooms 
were closed because it was too costly to provide heating. The purchase 
of technical journals, newspapers, and books had to be still further 
restricted. 
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Controlled Territories of League of Nations 
Saar Territory 
Orders 

Verordnung betreffend Massnahmen zur Aufrechterhaltung der 6ffentlichen 
Sicherheit im Saargebiet. Vom 18. Juli 1923. (Amtsblatt, 1923, Nr. 15, S. 134.) 
Berichtigung, Nr. 16, S. 141. 

Bekanntmachung betreffend Jahresarbeitsverdienst land- und forstwirt- 
schaftlicher Arbeiter. Vom 18. Juni 1923. (Amtsblatt, 1923, Nr. 16, S. 145.) 

* Verordnung betreffend die Regelung der Arbeitszeit und Pausen der 
Arbeiterinnen und jugendlichen Arbeiter in gewerblichen Betrieben. Vom 18. 
Juli 1923. (Amtsblatt, 1923, Nr. 19, S. 169.) 

Verordnung betreffend die Beschaftigung von Arbeiterinnen und jugend- 
lichen Arbeitern in Glashiitten, Glasschleifereien und Glasbeizereien sowie 
Sandblisereien. Vom 18. Juli 1923. (Amtsblatt, 1923, Nr. 19, S. 169.) 

Verordnung betreffend die Beschaftigung von Arbeiterinnen und jugend- 
lichen Arbeitern in Walz- und Hammerwerken. Vom 18. Juli 1923. (Amtsblatt, 
1923, Nr. 19, S. 169.) 
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Laws 


Ley No. 11202 del 18 de abril de 1923: Alquiler de habitaciones. (Cronica 
Mensual, 1923, No. 65, p. 1046.) 


[Act No. 11202. 18 April 1923. Rent Act.] 
Decreto de 23 de marzo de 1923: Trabajo de mujeres. (Cronica Mensual, 
1923, No. 65, p. 1055.) 


{Employment of women telephone operators.} 













(‘) For reasons of space, the list given below covers ten countries only ; 
a further list will be published in the December number of the Review. 

(?) List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichi- 
schen Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetz- 
blatt ; B. M. T. = Bulletin du Ministére du Travail ; D. R. A. = Deutscher 
Reichsanzeiger ; G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale ; J. O. = Journal Officiel ; R. d. T. 
= Revue du Travail; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt; R. Arb. Bl. =. Reichs- 
arbeitsblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; S. z. n. = Sbirka 
zakonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); 
L. S. = Legislative Series of the Irternational Labour Office. 
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Laws 


* Ley de 24 de marzo de 1923: Jornada de Trabajo. (Cronica Mensual, 
1923, No. 65, p. 1055.) ; 
[Act of 24 March 1923: Hours of Work.] c 


* Ley de 24 de marzo de 1923: Salario Minimo. (Cronica Mensual, 1923, 
No. 63, p. 1056.) 


[Act of 24 March 1923: Minimum Wage.} 









Orders 
* Decreto : Reglamentacion de la ley sobre jornada de ocho horas. 30 de 
abril de 1923. (Boletin de servicios de la Asociacion del Trabajo, 1923, No. 83, “it 
p. 365.) . 





[Decree : Regulations in pursuance of the Act concerning the Eight-hour ‘ 
Day. Dated 30 April 1923.] 2 
* Decreto : Reglementacion de la ley sobre salario minimo. 30 de abril é. 
de 1923. (Boletin de servicios de la Asociacion del Trabajo, 1923, No. 83, ; 
p. 368.) B 
[Decree : Regulations in pursuance of the Act respecting Minimum Wage. S 
Dated 30 April 1923.] 













Australia (State Legislation) 
New South Wales 


Orders 
Regulation under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amended. Part X. 
Dated 7 March 1923. (N.S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1923, No. 3, p. 685.) % 


Regulations under the Workmen’s Compensation (Lead Poisoning Broken 
Hill) Act, 1922. Dated 16 March 1923. (N.S. \’. Industrial Gazette, 1923, No. 3, 
p. 677.) (Amendment, see N. S. W. Industriai Gazette, 1923, No. 4, p. 838.) a 


Regulations under the Industrial Arbitration Act. Dated 23 March 1923. 
(N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1923, No. 3, p. 683.) 

Industrial Arbitration Act, Part X, Regulation No. 20. Dated 18 May 
1923. (N.S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1923, Vol. XXIII, No. 5, p. 962.) 










Queensland 


Orders 


Regulations under “The Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act of 1922”. 
Gazetted 20 April 1923. (Queensland Industrial Gazette, 1923, Vol. VIII, No. 5, 
p. 259.) 

Regulations re Household Workers’ Policies under “The Workers’ Com- 
pensation Acts, 1916 to 1921”. Dated 18 May 1923. (Queensland Industrial 
Gazette, 1923, Vol. VIII, No. 6, p. 342.) 














Austria 








Laws 


Bundesgesetz vom 3. Februar 1923, womit einige Bestimmungen des 
Gesetzes vom 15. Juli 1920 (Staatsgesetzblatt, Nr. 327) iber die Errichtung, die 
Erhaltung und den Betrieb dffentlicher Heil- und Pflegeanstalten (Krankenan- 
staltengesetz), abgedndert und erg&nzt werden, (B. G. Bl. 1923, Nr. 72, S. 195.) 

Gesetz vom 27. April 1923 : Ausserkraftsetzung der auf Unterhaltsbeitrage 
ag Zuwendungen sich beziehenden gesetzlichen Bestimmungen. (A. N., 1923, 

r. 5, S. 229.) 
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Gesetz vom 28. April 1923: VIII. Novelle zum Arbeitslosenversicherungs- 
gesetz. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 5, S. 230.) 

Gesetz vom 16. Mai 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 311, betr. Aufhebung der Steuer- 
freiheit von Weihnachtsremunerationen der Arbeiter und Angestellten. 
(A. N. 1923, Nr. 6, S. 262.) 

Gesetz vom 25. Mai 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 279, betr. karitative Firsorge fir 
Kriegsbeschadigte. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 6, S. 256.) 

Gesetz vom 21. Juni 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 342, 71. Stiick : XVIII. Novelle 
zum Arbeiter-Krankenversicherungsgesetz. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 6, S. 260.) 

Gesetz vom 21. Juni 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 343 : IX. Novelle zum Arbeitslosen- 
versicherungsgesetz. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 6, S. 262.) 

Gesetz vom 3. Juli 1923, B. G. Bl.. Nr. 360: XII. Novelle zum Unfall- 
versicherungsgesetz. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 7, S. 281.) 

Gesetz vom 6. Juli 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 373: IX. Novelle zum Pensions- 
versicherungsgesetz. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 7, S. 283.) 

Gesetz vom 13. Juli 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 416, betreffend Erhéhung der 
Zuschiisse zu den Provisionen der Bergwerksbruderladen. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 7, 
S. 283.) 

Gesetz vom 13. Juli 1923, B.G. Bl. Nr. 415, betreffend Erhéhung der 
Teuerungszulagen zu den Unfallsrenten. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 7, S. 283.) 

Gesetz vom 13. Juli 1923, B. G. Bl. 444: XIII. Novelle zum Unfallver- 
Sicherungsgesetz. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 7, S. 282.) 

Gesetz vom 19. Juli 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 428, betr. Erganzung des Hausgehil- 
fengesetzes (26 Februar 1920). (A. N. 1923, Nr. 7, S. 284.) 

Gesetz vom 19. Juli 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 429, betr. Abanderung und Erganzung 
der Gesetze iiber die Krankenversicherung der Staatsbediensteten und die der 
Arbeiter. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 7, S. 279.) 


Orders 


Verordnung vom 13. April 1923: Erhaltung des Arbeiterstandes in gewerb- 
lichen Betrieben. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 5, S. 233.) 

Kundmachung vom 26. April 1923 : Gemeinden, die zu Vorentscheidungen 
nach dem Mietengesetze berufen sind. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 5, S. 234.) 

Verordnung vom 3. Mai 1923: Abanderung der Krankenkassentaxe. (A.N. 
1923, Nr. 5, S. 230.) 

Verordnung vom 8. Mai 1923: Ausdehnung der Krankenversicherung der 
Staatsbediensteten. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 5, S. 230.) 

Kundmachung vom 14. Mai i923, Z. 27821, betr. Verteuerung der Kosten 
der Lebenshaltung. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 5, S. 234.) 

Verordnung vom 17. Mai 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 275 ; X. Durchfiihrungsverord- 
nung zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz, neue Fassung. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 6, 
S. 262.) 

Verordnung vom 19. Mai 1923, B. G. Bi. Nr. 300, betr. Aenderung der 
Geschaftsordnung der Einigungsimter und des Obereinigungsarmtes A. N. 
1923, Nr. 6, S. 264.) 

Verordnung vom 26. Mai 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 301, betr. Vergiitungen fir 
die Teilnahme an den Sitzungen der Invalidenentschaidigungskommission. 
A. N. 1923, Nr. 6, S. 256.) 

Verordnung vom 28. Mai 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 312, betr. die Erweiterung 
der Zustandigkeit des Gewerbeinspektorates fiir Bauarbeiten in Wien. (A. N. 
1923, Nr. 6, S. 268.) 

Verordnung vom 31. Mai 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 302, betr. Personalvertretungen 
bei der Ersten Donau-Dampfschiffahrtsgesellschaft. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 6, S. 256.) 

Verordnung vom 16. Juni 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 323, betr. Abinderung der 
Krankenkassentaxe. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 6, S. 262.) 
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Verordnung vom 16. Juni 1923. B. G. Bl. Nr. 283, betr. Erhaltung des 
Arbeiterstandes in gewerblichen Betrieben. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 6, S. 263.) 

Verordnung vom. 16 Juni 1923, B. G. Bl., Nr. 340, betr. amts&rztliche 
Untersuchung von Backerlehrlingen. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 7, S. 284.) 

Verordnung vom 23. Juni 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 332, betr. Weiterzahlung der 
Kinderzuschisse nach dem Abbaugesetz. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 6, S. 268.) 7 

Verordnung vom 24. Juni 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 334, betr. Krankenversicherung 2 
von in der Heimarbeit Beschaftigten. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 6, S. 261.) aa 

Kundmachung vom 14. Juni 1923, Z. 34905, betr. Verteuerung der Kosten 
der Lebenshaltung. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 6, S. 268.) 

Kundmachung vom 14. Juli 1923, Z. 43382, betr. Verbilligung der 
Lebenshaltung. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 7, S. 286.) 


















Circulars 


Erlass vom 30. Marz 1923: 

(A. N. 1923, Nr. 5, S. 232.) 
Erlass vom 3. Mai 1923: Beitrage zur Arbeitslosenversicherung nach der 

VIII. Novelle zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 5, S. 232.) 


Erlass vom 17. April 1923, Z. 21330, betr. das Dienstverhaltnis der sténdigen 
kriegsbeschadigten Vertragsangestellten, Muster eines Dienstvertrages. (A. N. 
1923, Nr. 6, S. 258.) 

Erlass vom 26. Mai 1923, Z. 30166, betr. Entlohnung der Begutachtungsarzte 
und Vergitungen fiir die Teilnahme an den Sitzungen der Invalidenentschadi- 
gungskommission. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 6, S. 257.) 

Erlass an alle Krankenkassen und Bruderladen vom 22. Juli 1923, 
Z. 37829, zur XVIII. Novelle zum Krankenversicherungsgesetz. (A. N. 1923, 
Nr. 7, S. 281.) 


Upper Austria 

Oberésterreichisches Landesgeselz vom 20. April 1923, L. G. Bl. Nr. 60, P 
betr. Umwandlung der Naturalverpflegsstationen in Herbergen fir reisende 
Arbeitsuchende. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 7, S. 286.) 





Missbrauch der 








Arbeitslosenversicherung, 





















Lower Austria 


4. Verordnung des Landeshauptmannes f. N. O. vom 14. April 1923, 
betr. Wohnungsanforderung in Niederésterreich. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 6, S. 268.) 


5. Verordnung des Landeshauptmannes fir N. O. vom 4. Juni 1923, betr. a 
Wohnungsanforderung in Niederédsterreich. (A. N. 1923, Nr. 6, S. 269.) ; 


















Belgium 
Orders 


Arrété royal fixant la cotisation de garantie & percevoir en 1923 pour 
Yexercice 1922 (loi du 24 décembre 1903 sur la réparation des dommages résul- 
tant des accidents du travail). Du 28 mars 1923. (R. d. T. 1923, Ne 4, p. 804) 

Arrété royal concernant la cuisson des briques. Du 6 avril 1923. (R. d. T. 
1923, N° 4, p. 804.) 

* Arrété royal: Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée de huit heures 
et la semaine de quarante-huit heures. Article 1*. Extension aux entreprises 
commerciales, hétels, restaurants et débits de boissons. Du 8 avril 1923. 
(R. d. T. 1923, Ne 4, p. 805.) 

Arrété royal: Exécution de la loi du 20 aodt 1920 sur les pensions de 
Vieillesse. Arrété royal du 10 novembre 1920 modifié par les arrétés des 29 mai 
et 9 octobre 1922. Dispositions réglant la procédure d’instruction des demandes 
de pension. Modifications du 10 avril 1923. (R. d. T. 1923, Ne 4, p. 808.) 

* Arrété royal. Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée de huit heures 
et la semaine de quarante-huit heures. Article 1*. Extension aux entreprises 
commerciales : Agences de voyage. Du 10 avril 1923. (R. d. T. 1923, Ne 4, 
Pp. 806.) 
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* Arrété royal concernant la police des établissements classés comme 
dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes. Du 15 mai 1923. (R. d. T. 1923, Ne 6, 
p. 1287.) 

* Arrété royal: Classification des établissements réputés dangereux, insa- 
lubres ou incommodes et détermination des attributions respectives, en cette 
matiére, du Département de l'Industrie et du Travail et du Département de 
l'Intérieur et de l’'Hygiéne. Du 15 mai 1923. (R. d. T. 1923, Ne 6, p. 1294.) 

* Arrété royal : Loi du 14 juin 1921. Articie 5. Industries soumises & I'in- 
fluence des saisons. Industries armuriéres (fabrication non mécanique des 
armes a feu). Du 22 mai 1923. (RK. d. T. 1923, Ne 6, p. 1295.) 

Arrété royal : Exécution de la loi du 20 aoft 1920 sur les pensions de 
vieillesse. Arrétés royaux du 11 novembre 1902. Abrogation. Commissions 
régionales et provinciales des pensions de vieillesse. Dissolution. Du 11 juin 
1923. (R. d. T. 1923, N° 6, p. 1298.) 

* Arrété royal : Loi du 14 juin 1921. Article 32. Industries métallur- 
giques. Repos du dimanche. Du 14 juin 1923. (R. d. T. 1923, Ne 6, p. 1296.) 

* Arrété : Loi du 14 juin 1921. Article 5. Industries soumises a Il’in- 
fluence des saisons : bftiment, travaux publics et travaux privés du génie 
civil, autres que ceux qui rentrent dans l'industrie du batiment; carriéres a 
ciel ouvert ; briqueteries. Du 26 juin 1923. (R. d. T. 1923, Ne 7, p. 1494.) 

Arrété royal : Repos du dimanche. Magasins de détail et coiffeurs d’Ostende, 
Blankenberghe, Heyst, Westende, Middelkerke, Clemskerke, Wenduyne, 
Knocke, La Panne et Spa. Autorisations accordées par l’application de |’ar- 
ticle 7 de la loi du 17 juillet 1905. Du 10 juillet 1923. (R. d. T. 1923, Ne 7, p. 1496.) 


Canada 
Law 
* An Act respecting Chinese Immigration. Assented to 30 June 1923. Ch. 38, 
13 & 14 Geo. V. 


Denmark 
Law 
Lov om Aendringer i Soloven. Den 1 Maj 1923. (Lovtidende, 1923, Serie 
A, Nr. 182, p. 1003.) 
[Act to amend the Maritime Code. Dated 1 May 1923.] 


Orders 

Bekendtgorelse om Undtagelse fra Forbudet mod Arbejde i Fabriker m. v. 
paa Folkekirkens Helligdage. Den 15. Maj 1923. (Lotvidende, 1923, Serie A, 
Nr. 227, p. 1409.) 

{Notification respecting exemplion from the prohibition of work in factories, 
etc., on the festivals of the National Church. Dated 15 May 1923.] 

Bekendtgorelse af Lov vedrorende Roligforholdene. 18. Maj 1923. (Lovti- 
dende, 1923, Serie A, Nr. 228, p. 1411.) 

{Notification to the Act relating to housing. Dated 18 May 1923.] 

Bekendtgorelse om Danmarks Tiltraedelse af en af don internationale 
Arbejdskonference i Washington i Aaret 1919 vedtagen Konvention angaaende 
unge Menneskers Natarbejde i Industrien. 19. Maj 1923. (Lovtidende, 1923, 
Serie A, Nr. 233, p. 1447.) 

{Adherence of Denmark to the Washington Convention respecting the 
night-work of young persons in industry. Dated 19 May 1923.] 

Bekendtgorelse om Danmarks Tiltraedelse af en af den internationale 
Arbejdskonference i Washington i Aaret 1919 vedtagen Konvention vedrorende 
Lavalder for Borns Arbejde in industrielle Virksomheder. 19 Maj 1923. 
(Lotvidende, 1923, Serie A, Nr. 232, p. 1437.) 

iAdherence of Denmark to Washington Convention fixing the minimum 
age for admission of children to industrial employment. Dated 19 May 1923.] 
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Bekendtgorelse om Danmarks Tiltraedelse af en af den internationale 
Arbejdskonference i Genéve den 12. November 1921 vedtagen Konvention 
angasende Landarbejderes Forsikring mod Ulykkestilfaelde. 19. Maj 1923. 
(Lovtidende, 1923, Serie A, Nr. 231, p. 1431.) 

[Adherence of Denmark to Geneva Convention concerning workmen's com- 
pensation in agriculture. Dated 19 May 1923.] 


Bekendtgorelse vedrorende Udbetaling of ekstraordinaer Arbejdsloshedsun- 
derstottelse. 9 Juni 1923. (Lovtidende, 1923, Serie A, Nr. 258, p. 1573.) 

[Notification respecting the payment of exceptional unemployment benefit. 
Dated 9 June 1923.] 

Tillaegs-Bekendtgorelse om Anerkendelse af Sygekasser. 15 Juni 1923. 
(Lovtidende, 1923, Serie A, Nr. 262, p. 1592.) 

{Notification concerning the approval of sick funds. Dated 15 June 1923.] 

Bekendtgorelse om Undtagelse fra Forbudet mod Arbejde i Fabriker m. v. 
paa Folkekirkens Helligdage. Den 20. juni 1923. (Lovtidende, 1923, Serie A, 
Nr. 279, p. 1627.) 

[Notification respecting exemption from the prohibition of work in factories, 
etc., on the festivals of the National Church. Dated 20 June 1923.] 


















Esthonia 
Laws 


Tédliste cnnetusjuhtumiste korral kindlustamise seaduste muutmisseadus. 
4. augustil 1923. (Riigi Teataja, 1923, Nr. 106, p. 774.) 


{Act to amend the Workers’ Accident Insurance Act. 








Dated 4 August 








Riigikogu poolt 4. augustil 1923 a vastuvdetud tulitikumaksu seadus. 
(Riigi Teataja, 1923, Nr. 107, p. 781.) 

[Act re excise on matches (including prosphorus prohibition). Dated 4 
August 1923.] 












Finland 
Orders 


Férordning angaende bringande i verkstallighet av den a den inter- 
nationella Arbetsorganisationen allmanna konferens i Genéve ar 1921 godk&anda 
konventionen angaende lantbruksarbetarnas férenings- och férsamlingsfrihet. 
Den 1 juini 1923. (Finl. Férfattningssamling, 1923, No. 166, p. 473.) 


[Adherence of Finland to Geneva Convention concerning the rights of 
association and combination of agricultural workers. Dated 1 June 1923.) 


Férordning angaende bringande i verkstallighet av den a den inter- 
nationella arbetsorganisationen allmainna konferens i Genéve ar 1921 godkanda 
Konventionen angaende till4mpning av veckovila i industriella fé6retag. Den 
1 Juni 1923. (Finl. Férfattningssamling, 1923, No. 167, p. 478.) 


[Adherence of Finland to the Geneva Convention concerning the applica- 
tion of the weekly rest in industrial undertakings. Dated 1 June 1923.] 


























France 
Laws 


Loi du 6 juillet 1923 prorogeant la loi du 30 décembre 1922 ayant pour 
objet de surseoir aux expulsions de locataires. (J. O. 1923, No. 182, p. 6486.) 
Loi du 20 juillet 1923 prorogeant le délai de publication des décrets prévus 


par la loi du 15 décembre 1922 qui a étendu aux exploitations agricoles la 
législation sur les accidents du travail. (J. O. 1923, No. 195, p. 6934.) 
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Loi du 22 juillet 1923, portant ratification du décret du 25 février 1922 
relatif & la prise en charge par les institutions alsaciennes et lorraines des 
rentes du code d’assurances sociales du 19 juillet 1911 au profit des personnes 
revenues en France aprés le 10 janvier 1920. (J. O. 1923, No. 202, p. 7363.) 

Loi du 22 juillet 1923 relative au statut des fonctionnaires d’Alsace et de 
Lorraine. (J. O. 1923, No. 202, p. 7362.) 

Loi du 22 juillet 1923 concernant l’encouragement national & donner aux 
familles nombreuses. (J. O. 1923, No. 207, p. 7546.) 

* Loi du 2 aodt 1923 étendant le régime de la législation sur les accidents 
du travail aux gens de maison, domestiques, concierges et serviteurs & gages. 
(J. O. 1923, No. 208, p. 7586.) 

Loi du 4 aodt 1923, concernant les caisses de retraites fondées par les 
anciens combattants et les victimes de la guerre. (J. O. 1923, No. 216, p. 7794.) 

Loi du 15 aot 1923 relative & la modification de la composition du conseil 
supérieur des sociétés de secours mutuels. (J. O. 1923, No. 223, p. 8238.) 

Loi du 15 aodt 1923 modifiant la loi du 1“ avril 1898 concernant les socié- 
tés de secours mutuels. (J. O. 1923, No. 223, p. 8238.) 

Loi du 23 aot 1923 étendant les dispositions de la loi du 22 juillet 1922, 
relatives aux retrailes des agents de chemins de fer secondaires d’intérét 
général, des chemins de fer d’intérét local et des tramways, aux agents de 
nationalité étrangére employés sur les lignes de chemins de fer et de tram- 
ways visées par ladite loi. (J. O. 1923, No. 232, p. 8438.) 






















Orders 


Arrété du 16 avril 1923 relatif & la tenue des cartes d’assurés adhérents 
& une caisse patronale de retraites. (B. M. T., 1923, Nos. 4-5-6, p. 50*.) 

Arrété du 28 mai 1923 fixant le taux des subventions a allouer aux caisses 
de secours contre le chémage involontaire pour les opérations du 2™° semestre 
1922. (J. O. 1923, No. 154, p. 5461.) 

Arrété du Ministére de lAgriculture du 20 juin 1923, modifiant la bonifi- 
cation de rente viagére assurée par |’Etat aux préposés communaux. des 
eaux et foréts domanialisés et aux gardes forestiers auxiliaires soumis au 
régime des pensions de la caisse nationale des retraites pour la vieillesse. 
(J. O. 1923, No. 169, p. 5931.) 

* Décret du Ministére du Travail du 3 juillet 1923 portant réglement d’ad- 
ministration publique pour l’établissement d’un régime uniforme de réparti- 
tion du travail dans les aleliers de confections en gros de la ville de Lille 
et de la commune de la Madeleine-lés-Lille. (J. O. 1923, No. 182, p. 6496.) 

Décret du 3 juillet 1923 du Ministére de l'instruction publique et des 
beaux-arts rendant applicable aux départements de la Moselle, du Bas-Khin 
et du Haut-Rhin la loi du 27 juillet 1917, modifiée par la loi du 26 octobre 
1922 concernant les pupilles de la nation. (J. O. 1923, No. 180, p. 6416.) 

Décret du Ministére du Travail du 8 juillet 1923 relatif & l’obtention de 
congés par les agents des services de main-d’ceuvre et de placement. (J. O. 
1923, No. 195, p. 6975.) 

Décret du Ministére des Pensions du 11 juillet 1923, portant réglemert 
d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi du 17 avril 1923 éten- 
dant le bénéfice des lois francaises sur les pensions militaires dinvalidité 
aux anciens militaires ayant acquis droit & pension d’invalidité dans les 
rangs de l’armée allemande au cours de la guerre 1914-1918 et devenus Fran 
cais par l’application du traité de Versailles et & leurs ayants droits. (J. O 
1923, No. 190, p. 6787.) (Errata, J. O. 1923, No. 192, p. 6844.) 

Décret du Ministére du Travail du 13 juillet 1923 modifiant le décret du 
10 aodt 1899 sur les conditions du travail dans les marchés passés au nom 
des départements en ce qui concerne les allocations familiales (J. O. 1923, No. 
190, p. 6784). (Erratum, J. O. 1923, No. 246, p. 8927.) 

Décret du Ministére du Travail du 13 juillet 1923 modifiant le décret du 
10 aodit 1899 sur les conditions du travail dans les marchés passés au nom 
des communes et des établissements de bienfaisance en ce qui concerne les 
allocations familiales. (J. O. 1923, No. 190, p. 6784.) 
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Décret du Ministére du Travail du 13 juillet 1923 modifiant le décret du 
10 aodt 1899 sur les conditions du travail dans les marchés passés au nom 
de l’Etat en ce qui concerne les allocations familiales (J. O. 1923, No. 190, 
p. 6783). (Erratum J. O. 1923, No. 191, p. 6813.) 


Décret du Ministére des Pensions du 13 juillet 1923, portant réglement 
d’administration publique pris en exécution de la loi du 30 janvier 1923 réser- 
vant des emplois aux anciens militaires pensionnés pour infirmités de guerre, 
ainsi qu’aux veuves, aux orphelins de guerre et aux victimes civiles de la 
guerre. (J. O. 1923, No. 199, p. 7089.) 


Décret du Ministére du Travail du 18 juillet 1923 modifiant les décrets 
relatifs & l’organisation des services des retraites dans les préfectures. (J. O. 1923, 
No. 195, p. 6975.) 

Arrété du. Ministére du Travail du 21 juillet 1923, portant réorganisation 
de la commission chargée de l’élaboration des tarifs de remboursement des 
frais médicaux et pharmaceutiques en matiére d’accidents du travail. (UJ. O. 
1923, No. 199, p. 7088.) 

Arrété du Ministére du Travail du 25 juillet 1923 modifiant l’arrété du 
3 septembre 1921 pris pour l’exéculion de la loi du 19 avril 1921 réglant la 
situation des assurés de la loi des retraites et des bénéficiaires des institu- 
tions d’assurance-invalidité d’Alsace et de Lorraine. (J. O. 1923, No. 200, 
p. 7294.) 

* Décret du Ministére du Travail du 27 juillet 1923, portant réglement 
d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la 
journée de huit heures dans les eaeepraes d’assurances de toute nature. 
(J. O. 1923, No. 206, p. 7510.) 

* Décret du Ministére du Travail du 27 juillet 1923, portant réglement 
d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la 
journée de huit heures dans les banques et tous les établissements de finance, 
de crédit et de change. (J. O. 1923, No. 206, p. 7512.) 


* Décret du Ministére du Travail du 29 juillet 1923, relatif & l’application 
de l'article 5, paragraphes i et 6, de l'article 12, paragraphe 1* de la loi du 
15 décembre 1922, étendant aux exploitations agricoles la législation sur les 
accidents du travail. (J. O. 1923, No. 234, p. 8495.) 


* Décret du Ministére du Travail du 29 juillet 1923, déterminant les for- 
malités & accomplir par les exploitants visés & l'article 4 de la loi du 15 
décembre 1922, étendant aux exploitations agricoles la législation sur les 
accidents du travail, qui adhérent, pour eux ou pour leur famille et leurs 
collaborateurs occasionnels, 4 cette législation. (J. O. 1923, No. 234, p. 8493.) 


Décret du Ministére de la Justice du 4 aodt 1923, relatif a l’application, 
dans les départements du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle de la 
législation francaise concernant les créches. (J. O. 1923, No. 213, p. 7707.) 

Décret du Ministére du Travail du 9 aodt 1923, prorogeant le délai de 
présentation des demandes de dispense de versements exigées des a:surés de 
la loi des retraites ouvriéres et paysannes ayant séjourné en pays envuhis 
et des ouvriers mineurs mobilisés ou ayant séjourné en pays envahis. (J. O. 
1923, No. 216, p. 7808.) 

* Décret du 15 aodt 1923 portant réglement d’administration jublique 
pour lapplication de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures 
dans les établissements od s’exerce le commerce de détail de marchandises 
autres que les denrées alimentaires dans les villes comptant plus de 100.000 
habitants et dans certaines villes assimilées & ces derniéres. (J. O. 1923, 
No. 222, p. 8209.) 

* Décret du Ministére du Travail du 15 aodt 1913 portant réglement 
d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur 
la journée de huit heures dans les établissements ov s’exercent les industries 
de la fabrication d’objets de faience et des porcelaines ainsi que de potleries 
ayant un caractére d’art ou destinées & des usages domestiques, & l’exclusion 
de la céramique de b&timent. (J. O. 1923, No. 222, p. 8211.) 

Décret du Ministére du Travail du 21 aodt 1923, relatif & la répartition 
en 1923 du crédit destiné a l’attribution des majorations prévues par la loi 
9 
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du 31 décembre 1895 en faveur des pensionnés de la caisse nationale des 
retraites pour la vieillesse et des sociétés de secours mutuels et de pré- 
voyance. (J. O. 1923, No. 227, p. 8344.) 


Décret du Ministére du Travail, du 22 aodt 1923, portant réglement d’ad- 
ministration publique pour l’exécution de l'article 11, paragraphe 2, de la 
loi du 15 décembre 1922, étendant aux exploitations agricoles la législation 
sur les accidents du travail. (J. O. 1923, No. 234, p. 8499.) 


Décret du Ministére du Travail, du 22 aodt 1923, portant réglement d’ad- 
ministration publique pour |’exécution de l'article 11, paragraphe 1", de la 
loi du 15 décembre 1922, étendant aux exploitations agricoles la législation 
sur les accidents du travail. (J. O. 1923, No. 234, p. 8496.) 


Décret du Ministére des Pensions du 31 aodt 19°3, réservant aux militaires 
et marins réunissant les conditions des paragraphes i et 2 de Il’article 1° 
de la loi du 30 janvier 1923 des emplois au Ministére des Travaux publics 
(services des ponts et chaussées et des mines). (J. O. 1923, No. 240, p. 8723.) 


Germany 
Laws 


Gesetz betreffend Anpassung des § 87 des Betriebsritegesetzes an die 
Geldentwertung. Vom 29. April 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 268.) 


Gesetz zur Aenderung des Gesetzes betreffend die Erwerbs- und Wirtschafts- 
genossenschaften. Vom 12. Mai 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 288.) 


Gesetz zur Abaénderung der Verordnung tber Erwerbslosenfiirsorge vom 
1. November 1921 (R. G. Bl. S. 1337). Vom 14. Mai 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, 
S. 287.) 


Gesetz tber Abfindung von Witwen in der Unfallversicherung. Vom 23. 
Mai 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 295.) 


Gesetz zur Aenderung des Notgesetzes. Vom 25. Mai 1923. (R. G. BI. 
1923, I, S. 299.) 


Gesetz tiber Mieterschutz und Mieteinigungsimter. Vom 1. Juni 1923. 
(R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 353.) 

Gesetz betreffend Erganzung des Reichssiedlungsgesetzes vom 11. August 
1919. Vom 7. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 364.) 

Gesetz zur Abénderung des Reichsversorgungsgesetzes und anderer Ver- 
sorgungsgesetze. Vom 2. Juni 1923. R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 513.) 

Gesetz uber Verlingerung der Geltungsdauer des Wohnungsmangelgesetzes. 
Vom 26. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 419.) 

* Gesetz zur Abanderung des Hausarbeitgesetzes (Heimarbeiterlohngesetz). 
Vom 27. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 467.) 


* Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung des Hausarbeitgesetzes. Vom 30. 
Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 472.) 


Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung des Reichsversorgungsgesetzes, des 
Altrentnergesetzes und des Kriegspersonenschidengesetzes. Vom 30. Juni 1923. 
(R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 523.) 


Gesetz iber Aenderung des Versicherungsgesetzes fir Angestellte und der 
Reichsversicherungsordnung. Vom 13. Juli 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 636.) 

Gesetz tber Wiedereinstellung und Kindigung in Teilen des Reichsgebiets. 
Vom 17. Juli 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 648.) 

Gesetz uber Aenderung der Reichsversicherungsordnung. Vom 19. Juli 
1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 686.) 

Gesetz iber Anpassung der Wohnungsbauabgabe an die Geldentwertung. 
Vom 19. Juli 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 683.) 

Gesetz uber Aenderung der Verordnung iiber Erwerbslosenfirsorge vom 
1. November 1921 (R. G. Bl. S. 1337). Vom 19. Juli 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, 
S. 683.) 
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Gesetz zur Aenderung der Bekanntmachung itber Massnahmen gegen 
Wohnungsmangel (Wohnungsmangelgesetz). Vom 26. Juli 1923. (R. G. Bl. 
1923, I, S. 761.) 


Orders 


Ausfihrungsbestimmungen der obersten Landesbehérden in den L&ndern 
Preussen, Hessen und Waldeck zum Reichsarbeitsnachweisgesetz vom 22. Juli 
1922 (R. G. Bl. I, S. 657) fir ein gemeinsames Landesamt fir Arbeitsvermittlung. 
Vom 24. Marz 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 9, S. 285.) 

Verordnung zur Ausfihrung des Gesetzes uber die Erhebung einer Abgabe 
zur Férderung des Wohnungsbaues. Vom 28. Marz 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, 
Nr. 9, S. 290.) 

Verordnung uber die Verteilung der Gemeinlast bei Krankenkassen. Vom 
21 April 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 9, S. 289.) 

Verordnung wber Versicherung Deutscher im Ausland. Vom 26. April 
1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 273.) 

Verordnung iber die Anlegung von Dampfkesseln. Vom 27. April 1923. 
(R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 263.) 

Verordnung tber die Festsetzung von Mittelwerten fir den Gulden nieder- 
landischer Wahrung auf dem Gebiete der Unfallversicherung. Vom 27. April 
1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 273.) 

Weitere Bestimmungen tiber den Grundlohn in der Krankenversicherung. 
Vom 27. April 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 262.) 

Allgemeine Bestimmungen wtber die Durchfihrung der den Arbeitsnach- 
weis&imtern tbertragenen Aufsicht iber die gewerbsmassigen Stellenvermittler. 
Vom 28. April 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 9, S. 284.) 

Allgemeine Bestimmungen wtber die Pflicht der gewerbemassigen Stellen- 
vermittler zur Berichterstattung. Vom 28. April 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, 
Nr. 9, S. 285.) 

Bekanntmachung vom 4. Mai 1923 betr. Siebenter Nachtrag zu der 
Zusammenstellung der Ausfihrungsbehérden fir die Unfallfirsorge fir 
Gefangene (§8 des Reichsgeseizes vom 30. Juni 1900 — R. G. Bl. S. 536). 
(R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 10, S. 316.) 

* Verordnung wber die Verarbeitung von Zellhorn in der Hausarbeit. 
Vom 4. Mai 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 284.) 

Richtlinien fir die Kleinrentnerfirsorge. Vom 9. Mai 1923. (R. G. BI. 
1923, I, S. 289.) 

Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung betr. Massnahmen gegeniber 
Betriebsabbriichen und -stillegungen. Vom 12. Mai 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, 
Nr. 10, S. 311.) 

Allgemeine Grundsatze fiir die Berufsberatung und Lehrstellenvermittlung 
ausserhalb der Arbeitsnachweiséimter. Vom 12. Mai 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, 
Nr. 10, S. 310.) 

Allgemeine Bestimmungen fir die Berufsberatung und Lehrstellenvermitt- 
lung bei den Arbeitsnachweisimtern. Vom 12. Mai 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, 
Nr. 10, S. 309.) 

Verordnung tber die Beschaftigung von Arbeiterinnen und jugendlichen 
Arbeitern in Walz- und Hammerwerken. Vom 15. Mai 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, 
1, S. 298.) 

Anordnung  betreffend Erwerbslosenstatistik, Vom 15. Mai 1923. 
(R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 11, S. 334.) 

Verordnung tiber das Inkrafltreten einer Vorschrift des Gesetzes vom 12. 
Mai 1923 zur Aenderung des Genossenschaftsgesetzes. Vom 23. Mai 1923. 
(R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 298.) 

Verordnung tber Reichszuschiisse zu den Kosten der dffentlichen Arbeits- 
nachweise. Vom 23. Mai 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 11, S. 335.) 

Vorschriften tber die Verpflichtung der Sffentlichen Arbeitsnachweise zur 
Berichterstattung Ober Berufsberatung und Lehrstellenvermittlung. Vom 23. 
Mai 1923 — IV 666/23. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 11, S. 334.) 
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Verordnung iber Ersatzkassen in der Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 
25. Mai 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 299.) 


Anwendung der erhéhten Erwerbslosenunterstitzung auf die produktive 
Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 30. Mai 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 11, S. 333.) 


Achte Verordnung iber die Erhdhung der Teuerungszuschiisse im Gesetz 
uber Teuerungsmassnahmen fir Militérrentner. Vom 31. Mai 1923. (R. G. BL. 
1923, I, S. 374.) 

Neunte Verordnung iiber die Erhéhung der Teuerungszuschiisse im Gesetz 
tiber Teuerungsmassnahmen fir Militérrentner. Vom 31. Mai 1923. (R. G. Bl. 
1923, 1, S. 374.) 

Grunds&tze fir den Vollzug von Freiheitsstrafen. Vom 7. Juni 1923. 
§§ 62-85 Arbeit. (R. G. Bl. 1923, II, S. 263.) 

Verordnung tiber die Verdienst- und Einkommensgrenze nach § 165a der 
Reichsversicherungsordnung und iber den Grundlohn in der Krankenversi- 
cherung. Vom 9. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 375.) 

Verordnung iiber die Verdienst- und Einkommensgrenze nach § 165a der 
Reichsversicherungsordnung und iber den Grundlohn in der Krankenversiche- 
rung im besetzten Gebiete, Vom 9. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 375.) 


Sechste Verordnung dber die Versicherungspflicht in der Angestellten- 
versicherung. Vom 9. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 376.) 

Bekanntmachung. Achter Nachtrag zu der Zusammenstellung der 
Ausfihrungsbehérden fir die Unfallfirsorge fir Gefangene (§ 8 des Reichs- 
gesetzes vom 30. Juni 1900 — R. G. Bl. S. 536). Vom 9. Juni 1923. (R. Arb. BI. 
1923, Nr. 13, S. 422.) 

Verordnung des Reichsprisidenten iiber die vorliufige Unterbringung 
Ausgewiesener. Vom 14. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 381.) 


Verondnung iber die weitere Erhéhung der Unterstitzung fir Rentenemp- 
fanger der Invaliden- und Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 15. Juni 1923. 
(R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 377.) 

Verordnung iiber Wochenhilfe. Vom 15. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, 
S. 378.) 

Verordnung iber Wochenfirsorge. Vom 15. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, 
I, S. 378.) 

Vierte Verordnung tiber Erhéhung von Zulagen und Geldbetraigen in der 
Unfallversicherung. Vom 15. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 379.) 


Dritte Verordnung tiber Erhéhung der Beziige aus der Unfallfiirsorge fir 
Gefangene. Vom 15. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 380.) 


Verordnung iber Erhéhung der Versicherungsgrenzen und des Sterbe- 
geldes in der Unfallversicherung. Vom 16. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, 
S. 383.) 

Verordnung zur Ab&nderung von Geldbetrigen im Gewerbegerichtsgesetz 
und im Gesetze betreffend Kaufmannsgerichte. Vom 16. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 
1923, I, S. 385.) 

Verordnung wtber die Ejinstellung und Beschaftigung der avslandischen 
Arbeiter im ehemaligen oberschlesischen Abstimmungsgebiet, die sich im 
Besitze einer Verkehrskarte nach Artikel 259 ff. des deutschpolnischen 
Abkommens vom 15. Mai 1922 befinden. Vom 18. Juni 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, 
Nr. 13, S. 458.) 


Verordnung tiber den Jahresarbeitsverdienst der in der Kauffahrteiflotte, 
und Kabeldampfern und Schulschiffen, sowie in der Hochseefischereiflotte 
beschiaftigten nach dem vierten Buche der Reichsversicherungsordnung versiche- 
rungspflichtigen Personen. Vom 20. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 400.) 

Siebente Verordnung tber die Versicherungspflicht in der Angestelltenversi- 
cherung. Vom 22. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 420.) 

Verordnung iiber die Verdienst- und Einkommensgrenze nach § 165a der 
Reichsversicherungsordnung und tiber den Grundlohn in der Krankenversiche- 
rung. Vom 22. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 421.) 
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Verordnung iber die Verdienst- und Einkommensgrenze nach § i65a der 
Reichsversicherungsordnung und Ober den Grundlohn in der Krankenversiche- 
rung im besetzten Gebiet. Vom 22. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 421.) 


Verordnung zur Ausfihrung des Gesetzes iber die Erbehung einer Abgabe 
zur Férderung des Wohnungsbaues. Vom 23. Juni 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, 
Nr. 16, S. 544.) 


Beschluss betr. die Erhdédhung der Erwerbslosenunterstitzung. Vom 23. 
Juni 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 14, S. 446.) 


Verordnung tber die weitere Erhéhung der Unterstitzung fir Rentenemp- 
fanger der Invaliden- und Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 29. Juni 1923. 
(R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 550.) 


Finfte Verordnung tber Erhéhung von Zulagen und Geldbetragen in der 
Unfallversicherung. Vom 29. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 550.) 


Zweite Verordnung iber Erhéhung der Versicherungsgrenzen und des 
Sterbegeldes in der Unfallversicherung. Vom 29. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, 
I, S. 551.) 


Vierte Verordnung tber Erhéhung der Beziige aus der Unfallfirsorge fir 
Gefangene. Vom 29. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 552.) 


Zweite Verordnung iiber das Reichspensionsamt fiir die ehemalige Wehr- 
macht. Vom 30. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 512.) 


Verordnung wtber die Aenderung der Grundbetrige in den Versorgungs- 
gesetzen. Vom 30. Juni 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 547.) 


Zweite Verordnung iber Lohn- und Gehaltspfandung. Vom 5. Juli 1923. 
(R. G. BL, I, S. 554). 


Bekanntmachung tiber die Anlegung des Vermégens der Trager der 
Sozialversicherung. Vom 14. Juli 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 646.) 


Verordnung tiber die Leistungen und Beitrige in der Angestellten- und 
Invalidenversicherung. Vom 14. Juli 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 646.) 


Richtlinien des Reichsarbeitsministeriums iber die Méglichkeit der Erhaltung 
der Kaufkraft der Arbeitseinkommen. Vom 19. Juli 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, 
Nr. 15, S. 492.) 


Ausfihrungsbestimmungen fir die Férderung des Baues von Landar- 
beiterwohnungen aus Mitteln der produktiven Erwerbslosenfiirsorge durch 
zinslose Tilgungsdarlehen. Vom 20. Juli 1923 (Massnahme 1923/1924). (R.Arb.Bl. 
1923, Nr. 15, S. 491.) 


Verordnung tiber die Anwerbung und Vermittlung auslaindischer Landar- 
beiter in Ostpreussen. Vom 26. Juli 1923. (A. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 15, S. 491.) 

Verordnung iber Reichszuschiisse zu den Kosten der Offentlichen Arbeits- 
nachweise. Vom 26. Juli 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 15, S. 492.) 


Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung der Bekanntmachung iber Mass- 
nahmen gegen Wohnungsmangel (Wohnungsmangelgesetz). Vom 28. Juli 1923. 
(R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 754.) 


Verordnung tber den Grundlohn in der Krankenversicherung. Vom 31. 
Juli 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923; I, S. 758.) 


Verordnung iber die Anpassung der Geldbetrige fir die Unterstitzung 
an Rentenempfainger der Invaliden- und Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 14. 
August 1923. (R. G. Bl. 1923, I, S. 794.) 


Circulars 


Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers V 3 Nr. 2431/23 betr. Unterbringung der 
aus dem besetzten Gebiet und dem Ejinbruchsgebiet ausgewiesenen Personen. 
Vom 20. Marz 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 9, S. 290.) 


Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers X Nr. 2135/23 betr. Beschaffung von 
Ausristungsgegenstanden fir Erwerbslose. Vom 27. Marz 1923. (R. Arb. BI. 
1923, Nr. 9, S. 288.) 
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Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers X 2945/23 betr. Hdchstdauer der Erwerbs- 
losenunterstiitzung. Vom 6. April 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 9, S. 282.) 


Erlass des Reichs-Arbeitsministers X 3002/23 betr. Vermittlung stadtischer 
Arbeitskrafte auf das Land. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 9, S. 283.) 


Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers V 3 Nr. 2872/23 betr. das Reichsmieten- 
gesetz. Vom 16. April 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 10, S. 316.) 


Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers X 4164/23 betr. den Hdéchstbetrag der 
Kurzarbeiterunterstitzung. Vom 12. Mai 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 13, 
S. 417.) 

Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers III B 3064 betr. Gewerbeaufsicht. Vom 
14. Mai 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 14, S. 451.) 

Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers X 4675/23 betr. Krankenversicherung der 
Kurzarbeiter. Vom 4. Juni 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 14, S. 446.) 

Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers X Nr. 4067/23 betr. Verwaltungskosten 
der Erwerbslosenfirsorge. Vom 12. Juni 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 13, 
S. 417.) 

Erlass des Priasidenten der Reichsarbeitsverwaltung betr. Meldungen und 
statistische Berichterstattung bei Streiks und Aussperrungen. Vom 27. Juni 
1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 13, S. 418.) 

Richtlinien fiir die Gewahrleistung der Anwartschaft im Sinne von § 9 
des Versicherungsgesetzes fiir Angestellte. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 16, S. 543.) 






















Hamburg 
Orders 


Siebte Verordnung tber Aenderung des hamburgischen Angestelltenversi- 
cherungsgesetzes. Vom 27. Juni 1923. (Hamb. Gesetz- u. Verordnungsblatt, 
1923, Nr. 120, S. 563.) 


Bekanntmachung hetreffend den Ortspreis von Sachbeziigen. Vom 31. Juli 
1923. (Amtlicher Anzeiger, 1923, Nr. 187, S. 1161.) 

Achte Verordnung tiber Aenderung des hamburgischen Angestelltenversi- 
cherungsgesetzes. Vom 1. August 1923. (Hamb. Gesetz- u. Verordnungsblatt, 
1923, Nr. 152, S. 783.) 

Verordnung iiber weitere Aenderungen der Gehaltsklassen, Beitrage und 
Leistungen in der hamburgischen Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 8. August 
1923. (Hamb. Gesetz- und Verordnungsblatt, 1923, Nr. 160, S. 860.) 










Lippe 








Orders 


Verordnung vom 11. Juli 1923 zur Ausfihrung des Gesetzes tiber die 
Versorgung der Militérpersonen und ihrer Hinterbliebenen bei Dienstbescha- 
digung (Reichsversorgungsgesetz) vom 30. Juni 1923 (R. G. Bl., I, S. 523). 
(Lippsche Gesetzsammlung, 1923, Nr. 97, S. 201.) 

Verordnung zur Ausfihrung dese Hausarbeitsgesetzes vom 30. Juni 1923 
(R. G. BI., I, S. 472), vom 12. Juli 1923. (Lippsche Gesetzsammlung, 1923, 
Nr. 98, S. 201.) 











Prussia 






Laws 
Gesetz tiber die Genehmigung von Siedlungen nach § 1 des Reichssied- 
lungsgesetzes. Vom 1. Marz 1923. (Preussische Gesetzsammlung, 1923, S. 49.) 
Gesetz tiber Aufsichtsréte bei Berggewerkschaften. Vom 24. Mai 1923. 
(Preussische Gesetzsammlung 1923, Nr. 33, S. 268.) 
Gesetz iber die Férderung der Herstellung von Kleinwohnungen fir die 
minderbemittelte Bevélkerung. Vom 27. Juli 1923. (Preussische Gesetzsamm- 
lung, 1923, Nr. 45, S. 365.) 
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Orders 


Zweite Verordnung tber die Erhéhung der Beziige aus der Unfallfirsorge 
fir Gefangene. Vom 25. Juli 1923. (Preussische Gesetzsammlung, 1923, Nr. 45, 
S. 369.) 


Ausfihrungsbeslimmungen zum Reichsmietengesetz. Vom 4. August 1923. 
(Preussische Gesetzsammlung, 1923, Nr. 47, S. 382.) 


Circulars 


Eriass des Ministers fiir Handel und Gewerbe III R I 282/23 betr. 
Musterzeichnungen und Grundsitze fir den Bau von Landarbeiterwohnungen. 
Vom 10. Februar 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 13, S. 429.) 


Erlass des Ministers fir Handel und Gewerbe I, Nr. III 4666 vom 27. April 
1923, betr. Vergitung fir die nebenamtlich tatigen Vorsitzenden und Biro- 
krafte, sowie die Beisitzer der Schlichtungsausschisse. (A. Arb. Bl. 1923, 
Nr. 11, S. 336.) 


Erlass des Ministers fir Volkswohlfahrt III R I 1421/23 betr. Verzinsung 
und Tilgung von Darlehen aus Mitteln der produktiven Erwerbslosenfirsorge. 
Vom 5. Mai 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 10, S. 312.) 


Erlass des Ministers fir Handel und Gewerbe III 6251, betr. Vergiitung 
fir die nebenamtlich tatigen Vorsitzenden und Birokréfte, sowie die Beisitzer 
der Schlichtungsausschiisse. Vom 8. Juni 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 13, 
S. 419.) 


Erlass des Ministers fir Handel und Gewerbe II] 6980 betr. Vergiitung fir 
die nebenamtlich tatigen Vorsitzenden und Birokr&afte, sowie die Beisitzer der 
Schlichtungsausschiisse. Vom 26. Juni 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 14, S. 449.) 


Erlass des Ministers fiir Handel und Gewerbe I, Nr. III 7544. betr. Ver- 
gitung fir die nebenamtlich tatigen Vorsitzenden und Birokrafte, sowie die 
Beisitzer der Schlichtungsausschiisse. Vom 13. Juli 1923. (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, 
Nr. 15, S. 494.) 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFicg. Anthrax in the Tannery Industry,. 
by Dr. H. Leymann. Studies and Reports, Series F, No. 7, Geneva, August 
1923. 1s.; 25 cents. Also in French and German, 


Pending the carrying into effect of the suggestions made by the Advisory~ 
Committee on Anthrax set up by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office with regard to an enquiry into a satisfactory process of dis- 
imfecting hides and skins, the International Labour Office: welcomes all 
contributions to knowledge of the subject. This report by Dr. Leymann, a 
leading authority in the field of industrial hygiene, is a valuable addition to 
the data already collected. It gives particulars of the frequency of anthrax among 
workers in the tannery industry in Germany, and describes the most up-to-date 
methods of prevention by disinfecting hides before and during the tanning 


process. 


—— L’emploi de la céruse dans la peinture. Studies and Reports, Series F, 
No. 8. Geneva, September 1923. 50 pp. 1.50 francs (Swiss), 3 francs (French). 


the British Home Office appointed a Committee of Enquiry on 31 August 1921, 
to examine further the question of the danger from the use of lead paints to 
workers in the painting trades. The International Labour Office has beer 
authorised by the British Government to, publish a French translation of the 
report issued by the Committee which contains very valuable information 
concerning the use of white lead in painting. 


—— Enquéte sur la production. Rapport général. Vol. I. Geneva. 
Also obtainable from Berger-Levrault, Paris, Nancy, Strasburg. 1923, xxxm, 
444 pp. 12 fr. 50 (Swiss), 25 francs (French or Belgian). 


It may be useful to recall the circumstances in which the world-wide 
enquiry into industrial production in relation to labour conditions and the 
cost of living was instituted. Mr. Pirelli, Italian representative in the 
employers’ group on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
requested that an investigation be made into the effects of a number of factors 
connected with labour and its remuneration on the serious shortage in pro- 
duction. In June 1920 the Governing Body accepted Mr. Pirelli’s suggestion. 
The International Labour Office has now issued the first volume of the General 
Report containing preliminary information, with a prefatory note by Mr. Albert 
Thomas. The introduction to the Report points out the abrupt change in 
general economic conditions soon after the Governing Body’s decision — a 
restriction of consumption which made the need of an increase in production 
less important — and shows how subsequent events, far from lessening the 
present interest of the enquiry, led back to the vital problems to which its 
inception was due. In addition to the introduction, designed to give a general 
idea of the whole problem, the first volume contains four chapters describing 
the various phases of the enquiry, the methods employed, questionnaires, tours 
of investigation, etc., and indicating the sources of the data. The text of 
the questionnaires, drawn up in sixteen languages and addressed to approxi- 
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mately 6,000 employers’ and workers’ organisations, 1,100 co-operative 
societies, and to other bodies; a list of the governments (29 countries) and 
of the organisations wich replied to the questionnaire, and a list of over 
200 individual experts consulted are provided. A chapter on sources contains 
the bibliographical data furnished by various governments in reply to a 
series of questions. A list of over a thousand publications received from 
governments is published as an appendix. 

The rest of the report, comprising three parts devoted respectively to the 
facts, their explanation, and remedial measures, will be issued in three 
volumes now in the press. The full report is being issued in French only ; 
summaries in English and German will appear subsequently. 





L’hygiéne de Veil et le travail industriel. Les problémes de Véclai- 
vage industriel. Etudes et Documents, Série F, No. 6. Geneva, June 1923. 
160 pp. 3 francs (Swiss), 6 francs (French). 


Notwithstanding the improved illumination necessitated by the constant 
>rogress and development of industry too little attention has hitherto been 
given to this subject. An important movement recently initiated by experts and 
hygienists is now spreading, its object being to bring into prominence the 
advantages of adequate illumination in industry, which promotes cleanliness 
of ‘premises, prevention of fatigue and accidents, better discipline and super- 
vision, elimination of waste, improved quality of production, and greater 
output. The movement aims, moreover, at laying down the essential principles 
and ‘cojlecting the necessary data for an international code of illumination 
in industry. This pamphlet outlines the problem as it stands today and 
appeals for contributions to its solution. It indicates the arrangements 
recommended with a view to the protection of the eyes, health, and safety of 
the worker, and the better organisation of industry. 

An English translation is in preparation. 





—— Institution of a Procedure of Amendment of Conventions. Report 
prepared by the International Labour Office and submitted to Governments for 
tneir Observations. Geneva, 1923. 25 pages. 


Wage Changes in Various Countries, 1914 to 1922. Studies and 
Reports, Series D (Wages and Hours), No. 10. Geneva, June 1923. 87 pp. 
2s.; 40 cents. 


This study is a continuation of an earlier one issued by the International 
Labour Office in 1922 (Wage Changes in Various Countries, 1914-1921 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series D, No. 2). It gives the movement of nominal or money 
wages in different countries, compares the fluctuations with those of the 
general price level and estimates the influence of the combined movements on 
real wages. Special interest attaches to the trend of nominal and real wages 
during the first few months of 1922, a period of industrial depression when 
prices fell. The countries studied include : Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, the 
United States, Canada, South Africa, Australia, India, and Italy. These coun- 
tries are classified in three groups in which the level of real wages is definitely 
higher, about the same or only slightly higher, or lower than in 1914. 





INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. Jnternational Year 
Book of Agricultural Statistics, 1922. Rome, 1923. 364 pp. 30 francs. 


The decision, taken at the last general meeting of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, to issue this publication annually (it formerly appeared at 
longer intervals, usually every two years) necessitated some changes in the 
arrangement of the contents. (See Book Notes, International Labour Review, 
Vol. VI, No. 3, Sept. 1922, p. 471). The 1923 edition contains statistics for the 
four years 1919-1922 and averages for the period 1909-1913, which are considered 
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as normal and therefore adopted as a basis for comparison. The statistics 
relate, as usual, to the total area and population of the various countries, the 
area under cultivation, agricultural production, numbers of livestock, inter- 
national trade, prices, freights, fertilisers and chemical products, and the 
foreign exchanges. The volume also contains an explanatory introduction 
and notes indicating the territorial changes resulting from the Peace Treaties. 
Various tables enable figures for the last few years to be compared with pre- 
war figures for the countries whose frontiers have been altered. 














ce” INTERNATIONAL Law AssociaTION (THE). Report of the thirty-first 
a Conference held at the Palace of Justice, Buenos Ayres, 24-30 August 1922. 
be Vols. IandII, London, Sweet and Maxwell. 1923. oxxvu, 442 and xvi, 194 pp- 
a Vol. I, £1.5.0. Vol. Il, 15s. 


Among the papers of chief importance read and discussed are : (1) the 

: League Of Nations, Permanent Court of Justice, and Disarmament, by 

bi - Dr. D. Antokoletz, containing a criticism of the Covenant and suggested amend- 

a ments thereto, as a result of which a special “ League of Nations Committee ” 

* of the Association was formed to study the statutes of the League and report 

any improvement considered desirable ; (2) Universal Workmen’s Insurance, 

by Professor Alfred Manes, D. Jur., D. Phil., which also led to the creation 

of a new Committee to deal with this problem, to submit proposals for 

legislation, and to assist other bodies engaged in similar activities ; (3) the 

International Court of Commercial Arbitration, a memorandum by R. S. Fraser 

a supporting the proposal of the International Chamber of Commerce for the 

5, establishment of standardised commercial Courts of Arbitration, the encourage- 

BS. - ment of studies requisite to the unification of Commercial Law and arbitral 

4 procedure, and the prompt execution of awards. The report of the Executive 
_ Council is given in the appendix to the first volume. 

The second volume of the report is devoted to the proceedings of the 
Maritime Law Committee. One of the questions discussed by the Committee was 
that of shipowners’ liability to steerage passengers, which was the subject of a 

ie resolution by the Internation! Emigration Commission in August 1921, and a 

ie . resolution was adopted declaring the opinion of the Committee that the 

question could best be dealt with by international arrangement through the 
Convention of Brussels. It may be noted that by an agreement between the 
Comité maritime international and the International Labour Office, the question 
was recognised to be within the competence of the former body. 

The progress achieved towards the elaboration of uniform international 
regulations in the matter of the carriage of deck cargoes of timber also engaged 
the attention of the Maritime Law Committee ; the details of the proceedings are 
included in the report. The history of the subject, the international discussions 
of the problem, together with an outline of the legislation dealing with deck 

4 cargoes of timber in force in various countries, and a comparison of the two 
f sets of international proposals, one based on the British, the other upon the 
Norwegian regulations, and differing mainly in the matter of a special freeboard 
for vessels carrying deck cargoes of light wood, were the subject of an article 
“ Deck Cargoes of Timber and Safety at Sea”, which appeared in the Review, 
Vol. V, No. 5, May 1922, pp. 739-752. 































OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Report (together with appendices) of the Minister of Public Instruction for 
the Year 19214, Sydney, Spence. 1922. 34 pp. 2s. 3d. 







Attention is drawn to the attempts made to extend agricultural education 
during the year. Several pages of the report are devoted to technical education ; 
a committee has been appointed to investigate the courses of instruction at 
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present in force. The need of a vocational bureau to provide vocational guid- 
ance is said to be strongly felt. Interesting particulars are given of the 
occupations taken up by pupils on leaving school. 


BELGIUM 


MINISTERE DE L’AGRICULTURE ET DES TRAVAUX PUBLICS. Rapport 
sur la situation de V’agriculture pendant l'année 1922. Brussels, M. Vanden- 
breeck. 1923, 15 pp. 


Report of the Ministry of Agriculture and Public Works on the Agricultural 
position in Belgium during 1922. 


MINISTERE DE L’INDUSTRIE ET DU TRAVAIL. BOURSE OFFICIELLE 
DU TRAVAIL, ARRONDISSEMENT DE BRvUXELLES. Rapporis 1922. 
Brussels, 1923. 78 pp. 


Report and financial statement of the Brussels Labour Exchange together 
with the report of the Central Committee for Conciliation and Arbitration. 
Employment was found for 45,630 workers in 1922 as against 38,475 in 1921. 
The Committee for Conciliation and Arbitration intervened in 29 industrial 
disputes, 


BRAZIL 


MINISTERIO DA AGRICULTURA, INDUSTRIA E COMMERCIO. SERVICO 
pE Inspgcgao E FomentTo AGRicoLas, Estudo sobre a circulacao de pro- 
ductos agricolas no paiz, Mercados, Custo da vida em relagao aos artigos de 
alimentagao. Rio de Janeiro, Macedo. 1922. 53 pp. 


A survey of traffic in agricultural products, markets, and cost of living 
(foodstuffs) in the various States of Brazil. 
BRITISH EMPIRE 

MAURITIUS 


Report on the Working of Co-Operative Credit Societies for the Year 
ended 30 June 1922, 6pp. 


‘The Co-operative Credit Societies of Mauritius on 30 June 1922 numbereii 34, 
with a membership of 3,641. Their total resources (capital, reserve, savings 
deposits, and government loans) amounted to 471,113 rupees. Loans to 1,555 
members totalled 453,617 rupees. 


CANADA 


DEPARTMENT OF LAaBouR. Second Report on Organisation in Industry, 
Commerce, and the Professions in Canada. Ottawa. 1923. 103 pp. 


Much useful information is contained in this volume concerning important 
associations in industry, commerce, and the professions of the country, many 
of which embrace the whole Dominion in their operations, others being provincial 
in scope, and some local branches. They are classified in groups with mem- 
bership figures and the names and addresses of the respective chief executive 
Officers ; 635 main organisations and 391 branch associations are listed, an 
appreciable increase over the number contained in the first report issued in 1921. 


ONTARIO 


DEPARTMENT OF Mines. Report of the Mining Accidents in Ontario 
in 1922. Toronto, Clarkson W. James. 1923. 34 pp. 
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DENMARK 


SYGEKASSEINSPEKTORATET. Beretning for Aaret 1921. Copenhagen, 
©. Th. Thomsen. 1923. 71 pp. 


Annual report of the State Inspector of Sickness Insurance Funds for 1921. 








FINLAND 


SOCIALMINISTERIET. Den internationella arbetsorganisationens [jadrde 
allmdnna khonferens i Genéve 1922. By V. A. Mannio. Meddelanden XVI. 
Helsingfors, Statsradets tryckeri. 1923. 37 pp. 


Report on the work of the Fourth International Labour Conference held at 
Geneva 1922, published in Swedish and in Finnish. 










SUOMEN VIRALLINEN TILASTO. FINLANDS OFFICIELLA STATISTIK. 
Tydtilastoa. A. Tyéssdé sattuneet tapaturmat, 16. Vuosina 1918-1919. 
Arbetsstatistik. A. Olycksfalleni Arbetet. 16. Aren 1918-1919. Helsing- 
fors, 1923. x, 137 pp. 


Statistics relating to industrial accidents in Finland during 1918 and 1919. 












FRANCE 


MINISTERE DE L’HYGIENE, DE L’ASSISTANCE ET DE LA PREVOYANCE 
SOCIALES. Indications et conseils pratiques pour la construction des habita- 
tions & bon marché, Paris and Liége, Librairie polytechnique Ch. Beranger. 
1923. 119 pp. 


Practical information and advice on the building of cheap houses. 












GREAT BRITAIN 


DEPARTMENT OF OvERSEAS TRADE. Report on the Industrial and 
Economic Situation in Czechoslovakia, dated March 1923. By Sydney 
P. Extiorr, Acting Commercia! Secretary to H.. M. Legation, Prague. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office. 1923. 48 pp. Ils. 6d. 


The Department of Overseas Trade issues a series of annual reports on the 
financial and commercial conditions in upwards of 50 countries, which contain 
@ great deal of useful and up-to-date information. The report on Czechoslovakia, 
which is typical of the series, contains an account of the general economic and 
financial situation of the country ; facts and statistics as to trade, industry and 
production, and transport and communication ; a short section on labour and 
social questions, which includes statistics of strikes, emigration, and unem- 
ployment ; and classified tables of exports and imports in 1922. The report is 
of special interest owing to the abnormal conditions caused by the rapid rise 
in value of the Czech crown during the period in question, with its effects on 
industry, wages, and the cost of living. 




























First Report of the Safety in Mines Research 
1923, 35 pp. 


Mines DEPARTMENT. 
Board, 1921-1922. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 












—— Miners’ WELFARE Fonp. First Report (1921-1922) of the 
Committee appointed by the Board of Trade to allocate the Fund, London, 
H. M, Stationery Office. 1923. 26 pp. 


The Miners’ Welfare Fund was established under the provisions of Section 
20 of the Mining Industry Act, 1920, for improving the social well-being, 
recreation, and conditions of living of workers in or about coal mines and for 
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mining education and research ; it is derived from a levy of one penny per ton 
of the output of every coal mine. The present report describes the functions 
of the Miners’ Welfare Committee, the machinery of administration, and the 
general policy in allocating the fund ; it records the allocations for the biennial 
period 1921-1922, and shows the position of the fund at 31 December 1922. The 
schemes so far sanctioned include a miners’ convalescent home, recreation 
grounds and swimming pools, pit-head baths and shelters, improvements to 
hospitals, ambulance services, a Colliery band, etc., in addition to numerous. 
grants for research on explosives, safety lamps, and other subjects, and for 
purposes of mining education. 













MINISTRY OF Heattu. Fourth Annual Report, 1922-1923. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office. 1923. 164 pp. 







NORWAY 


STATENS INSPEKTORAT FOR ARBEIDSFORMEDLINGEN 0G ARBEIDSLE- 
DIGHETSFORSIKRINGEN, Arsberetning 1921-1922. Christiania, Arnesen. 
1923. 50-+-50 pp. a 


Annual Report for the financial year 1921-1922 of the State Inspector of 
Labour Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance. 








SWEDEN 


Alimanna Pensionsforsakringen dr 1921 av Kungl. Pensionsstyrelsen. c 
Stockholm, V. Petterson. 1923. 32 pp. te 


Brief review of the working of the invalidity-pensions insurance scheme 
in 1921. a 






















JUSTITIEDEPARTEMENTET, JORDKOMMISSIONEN. Betdnkande. Del IV. 
‘Om bildande av nya jordbruk. 358 pp. — Del V. Redogérelse for resultatet 

av vissa av Jordkommissionen féretagna enquéter i jordfragan. 237 pp. 
Stockholm, 1922. — Del VI. Om sociala arrendebestimmelser, avldsning av a 
arrende jordbruk, M. M. Stockholm, 1923. 


A series of reports on agrarian reform : formation of new farms, result of 
enquiries undertaken by the Agricultural Commission, regulations on leases, etc. 









K. SocraLsTYRELSEN. Arbetsinstdllelser i Sverige ar 1922. Stock- 
holm, P. A. Norstedt. 1923. vin, 61 pp. 


Number and extent of labour disputes in Sweden during 1922, their causes 
and their results. During the year 392 disputes or interruptions of work took 
place (354 strikes, 11 lock-outs, and 27 other disputes) ; 1,260 employers and 
75,679 workers were affected. The total number of working days lost was 
2,674,580. The industries chiefly affected were the wood and paper industries. 
As in previous years, the question of wages was the principal cause of dispute ; 
82 disputes terminated in the employers’ favour, 91 (involving 4,893 workers) 
in the workers’, 199 (involving 59,242 workers) ended in a compromise, and 20 
(involving 942 workers) remained unsettled. 
















— Staten férlikningsmdns fér medling i arbetsvister verhsamhet ar 
1922. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt. 1923. 115 pp.’ 


Report on the administration of the law relating to conciliation in labour 
disputes during 1922. Conciliation was proposed in 279 cases, as against 237 in 
the previous year and an average of 191 cases for the years 1915-1921. Effective 
-onciliatory action was taken in 226 cases affecting 3,793 employers and 214,847 
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workers, and a settlement of the dispute resulted in 188 cases. A classification 
of disputes according to results obtained shows 169 cases settled by compromise, 
40 in favour of the workers, and 5 in favour of the employers. 


STATISTISKA CENTRALBYRAN. Ubt- och invandring ar 1922. Stockholm, 
1923. rv, 34 pp. 


Official emigration and immigration statistics for Sweden in 1922. This 
pamphlet contains very full information in tabular form ; emigrants and immi- 
grants are classified according to sex, age, civil condition, country or province 
af origin or destination, and occupation. A list of contents and a summary 
in French facilitate reference. 


UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. BurRgEAU OF MINES. Permissible 
Explosives, Mining Equipment and Apparatus approved prior to 1 January 
1923. Washington, Government Printing Office. 1923. 22 pp. 


— —— Production of Explosives in the United States during the 
Calendar Year 1922, with Notes on Mines Accidents due to Explosives. 
Washington, Government Printing Office. 1923. 25 pp. 


—— — Underground Ventilation at Butte. By Daniel HarrincTon, 
Washington, Government Printing Office. 1923. vm, 131 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBour. Bureau oF Laspourn Statistics. Direc- 
tory of Labour Officials in the United States and Foreign Countries. From the 
Monthly Review, July, 1923. Washington, Government Printing Office. 1923, 


24 pp. 


— —— Retail Prices 1913 to December 1922. Bulletin No. 334. 
Washington, Government Printing Office. 1923. v, 224 pp. 


— —— Wages and Hours of Labour in Cotton-Goods Manufacturing 
1922. Bulletin No. 345, Washington, Government Printing Office. 1923. 
28, IV pp. 


Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1922. Bulletin No. 335. 
Washington, Government Printing Office. 1923. v, 234 pp. 


CHILDREN’S BuREAU. Standards and Problems connected with the 
Issuance of Employment Certificates. Proceedings of Conference held under 
the auspices of the United States Children’s Bureau and the National Education 
Association at Boston, Mass., 5-6 July 1922. No. 116. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1923. 67 pp. 10 cents. 


The Conference discussed various aspects of the employment of children, 
especially in relation to school attendance laws and child labour laws. Great 
stress was laid on the importance of careful examination of each child and 
investigation of its individual circumstances before the issue of a permit 
allowing it to enter paid employment. 


— — The Welfare of Children in Bituminous Coal Mining Commu- 
nities in West Virginia. By Nettie P. McGut. No. 117. Washington, 
‘Government Printing Office, 1923. 77 pp. 


A study undertaken in the mining settlements of Raleigh County in which 
59.4 per cent. of the families were native white (the majority representing the 
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newer immigrations from southern and eastern Europe), and 25 per cent. were 
coloured. The investigations made cover the homes of the children, school 
attendance and school facilities, children at work, medical care and general 
health conditions, maternity care, infant mortality, family diet, etc. The indus- 
trial conditions affecting child welfare also considered are the annual earnings 
of the chief breadwinners, family earnings, cost of living, and family savings. 
The living conditions of miners’ families living outside company towns are 
favourable contrasted with those prevailing in the camps, despite the absence 
of certain conveniences and the drawbacks of isolation. The evils appertaining 
to camp life in the district surveyed stressed in the report are: inadequate 
sanitary arrangements, impure water supply and careless disposal of waste 
matter.. Defects in school conditions — short terms and poor attendance, 
overcrowded rooms, inexperienced teachers, and inadequate equipment — are 
stated to be responsible for serious retardation and premature industrial 
employment. 


NEW YORK 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBour. Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Industrial 
Conference of the State of New York held under the auspices of the State 
Department of Labour and published under the authority of the Industrial 
Commissioner, Buffalo, N. Y., 21-23 November 1922. Albany, J. B. Lyon 
Company. 1923. 188 pp. 


The elimination of waste in industry was the general theme of the con- 
ference, the addresses and discussions recorded bearing on various subjects re- 
lating thereto, such as the standardisation movement, health and safety measures 
and the prevention of disease, improvement of buildings, equipments, and pro- 
cesses, cost accounting, education for industrial leadership, relations between 
employer and employed. 


Labour Law, with Amendments, Additions and Annotations to1 August 


1923. 142 pp. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION BurgAvu. MIN'mMuM Wace DEPART- 
MENT. Report, 1 July 1920 to 30 June 1922, Grand Forks, N. Dakota, 
Normanden Publishing Co. 1922. 60 pp. 


Includes the recommendations of the wage conferences called in Decem- 
ber 1921 on public housekeeping, mercantile, manufacturing, laundry, and 
telephone employment; the results of investigations into wages, hours, and 
working conditions of women in industry ; and the text of laws relating to 
hours of labour and the minimum wage for women. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WELFARE. Report to the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania of the Mothers’ Assistance Fund. Bulletin No. 6. Harrisburg, 
Pa.,J. L. L. Kuhn, Printer to the Commonwealth. 1922, 12 pp. 


“A detailed report of the number of beneficiaries, the amount expended, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of the system, with recommendations 
for improvement” presented by the State Supervisor to the members of the 
Genera Assembly of Pennsylvania in accordance with the Mothers’ Assistance 
‘und Law. 


WISCONSIN 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. Workmen’s Compensation. Tenth annual 
report, 1 July 1921 to30 June 1922. 101 pp. 


A detailed report on the administration of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act for the fiscal year ended 30 June 1922 during which the number of cases 
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settled was 15,852 and the total amount of benefits paid $ 2,959,974, the average 
benefits per case, $176, being the highest since the enactment of the law. 
Awards under the Act, together with subject and alphabetical indexes thereto, 
and a number of statistical tables, particularly one on the wages of injured 
workmen, are included. 


URUGUAY 


Anuario Estadistico de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay. Libro XXX. 
Ano 1920. Montevideo, A. Hermanos. 1922. xvi, 550. 


Published by Mr. Julio M. Liamas, Director-General of Statistics, this 
volume, the thirtieth of a series of statistical year books, contains data con- 
cerning population, migration, home and foreign trade, shipping, banking and 
the money market, education, agriculture, stock-raising, finance, etc., in the 
Republic of Uruguay. The statistics of labour relate to industrial accidents, 
wages, strikes, employment and unemployment, number of manual and non- 
manual workers, rents, and prices. In addition the year book contains infor- 
mation concerning various social questions : hygiene, poor law administration, 
insurance, savings banks, etc. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS COMMITTEE. Year Book 
1923. New York, 48 pp. 


The “American Engineering Standards Committee” (whose aims and 
methods were indicated in the International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 1, 
July 1922, p. 150) gives in this pamphlet a brief account of its work during 1922 
and a full list of the plans for standardisation drawn up. 


Annual Register (The). A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad 
for the Year 1922, Edited by M. Epstein, M.A., Ph. D. New Series. 
London, Longmans, Green. 1923. xu, 199 pp. 


Incidentally this year book touches on events in the labour world and the 
labour questions which occupied the attention of the British public during the 
period reviewed. The history of the engineering and shipbuilding trades crisis 
is outlined and a summary given of Sir W. Mackenzie’s report on the engineering 
dispute, the result of an enquiry held under the Industrial Courts Act. The 
outcome of debates on proposed labour laws or amendments to existing Acts is 
recorded. These debates relate to the prevention of unemployment, unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age pensions, and the superannuation of school teachers. 
The discussion following the Labour Amendment to the Address in reply to 
the King’s Speech at the opening of Parliament, November 1922, is also 
summarised. 


AsuLer, Sir William. Scientific Management and the Engineering 
Situation. Sidney Ball Memorial Lecture delivered before the University of 
Oxford, 28 October 1922. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
1922. 28 pp. 


In studying scientific management, the author criticises the Taylor system, 
“a teaching which, in important respects, is out of harmony with the best 
English traditions”. The problem before the engineering employers is, he 
considers, “to combine the creation of the new types of labour which are 
called for by manufacturing economy with that consideration for natural human 
feelings which is taught by Christianity and is certainly expedient in % 
democracy ”. 
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Bower, A. L. The Nature and Purpose of the Measurement of Social 
Phenomena. London, P. S. King. Second edition, 1923. vi, 241 pp. 
The substance of five public lectures given at the University of London in 


April and May 1914. In this revised edition notes and references have been 
added, but the illustrative statistics are unaltered. 





Cannons, H. G. T. Classified Guide to 1,700 Annuals, Directories, 
Calendars, and Year Books. London, Grafton. 1923. 196 pp. 























CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF CommBRCE. Employee Representation in 
Industry. Some Plans in Operation in Cleveland, A Report of the Committee 
on Labour Relations approved by the Board of Directors, 6 April 1923. 110 pp. 


About six hundred firms were canvassed by means of questionnaires or 
personal visits in the preparation of this report on employee representation 
plans in Cleveland which provide for negotiations with the employer through 
duly elected representatives of employees chosen by and from their own number, 
Sixteen plans in operation were selected for inclusion, while the essential 
details of five plans which have been discontinued are also given in the ¥ 
report. A bibliography and index are supplied. =| 





Core, G. D. H. Outof Work. London, The Labour Publishing Company. 
1923. 95 pp. 
“In particular, my aim is to show unemployment as an inherent vice of 


capitalist organisation, and to concentrate attention on the necessity for radical 
measures.” In his general argument, the author bases himself very largely on 


the theory of trade cycles advanced by Mr. J. A. Hobson. He considers that -¥ 
crises are due to excessive “ saving” or expenditure on capital goods, and that ‘ 
through the disproportionate distribution of purchasing power between wages eS 
and profits the demand expressed by wage earners for finished goods does ™ 


not equal the possible supply. While emphasising the importance of a more 
equal distribution of income, Mr. Cole considers that the causes of unemployment 
cannot be eliminated without the revision of the industrial system both 
nationally and internationally. 





DEUTSCHER WERKMBISTERVERBAND. Geschdftsbericht fir die Ge- 
schaftsjahre 1920 und 19214. Dusseldorf, 1922. 85 pp. 


Report of the German Foremen’s Union for 1920 and 1921. 












FEDBRAZIONE ITALIANA DEI Consorzi AGrRaArRiI. EHsame delle dispo- 
sistoni di leggi per favorire la costruzione di fabbricati rurali. By Giuseppe 
TassmnaRi. Piacenza, 1923. 9 pp. 


A critical examination of Italian legislation relating to house building in a 
rural districts. 5 





Freunn, H. Das Arbeitsgesetsbuch Sovietrusslands. Ausgabe 1922. 
Hamburg, Berlin, Hoffmann and Campe. 1923, 96 pp. 


Labour Code for 1922 of Soviet Russia, with an explanatory introduction 
&nd historical summary. 





Gugspon, V. Le mouvement de création et d’extension des caisses 
@allocations familiales. Paris, Edition de la ‘‘ Vie universitaire ”. 1922. 
280 pp. i 

After a preliminary review of the measures taken by the Government to 
arrest the fall in the birth-rate in France, the author describes the movement 
for family allowance funds (Caisses d’allocations familiales), also called com- 


10 
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pensation funds (Caisses de compensation), which, originating in Grenoble 
in 1918, has spread throughout the country. These funds, instituted and 
maintained by industrial employers who contribute in proportion to the number 
of their employees, provide for the payment of special allowances to be made to 
the fathers of large families. In September 1922 the number of these funds 
was 103, covering 5,500 firms employing approximately 700,000 workers. In 1921 
contributions totalled 75 million francs. Mr. Guesdon explains the organisation 
of these funds and the results obtained. The appendix gives useful particulars, 
amcluding a list of the funds in operation, the rate of contributions, and the 
allowances paid up to 1 October 1921, and the rules of the various funds. 














INSTITUTO NAZIONALE DI CREDITO PERLA COOPERAZIONE. Rassegna 
mensile della cooperazsione, No. 1, June 1923. Rome, 1923. 62 pp. 


In this new review it is proposed to consider problems of co-operation 
from a purely objective standpoint, and to-record the progress of the co- 
operative movement in Italy and other countries. The material is classified 
under four headings: the co-operative movement, legislation, the co-operative 
idea, the National Credit Institute for co-operative societies. 

The section on The Co-operative Idea includes summaries of books and 
articles appearing in the most important Italian and foreign periodicals. Under 
the last heading statistics, reports, and documents concerning the activities of 
the National Credit Institute for co-operative societies are given. 


















JacréEs, Jean. Histoire socialiste de la Révolution francaise. Edited 
and revised by A. Matuigz. Vol. V. La Révolution en Europe. Paris, 
Librairie de ’ ‘‘ Humanité ”. 1923. 472 pp. 


Volumes I, II, III, and IV of this book have already been noted in the 
Review (Sept. 1922, Feb.-Mar. and Aug. 1923). Volume V is in ten sections devoted 
respectively to the political and economic position in Germany, German thought, 
French imperialism in its revolutionary aspect, the Germans of the left bank of 
the Rhine, German revolutionaries, the revolutionary idea in Switzerland,» the 
political and economic position in Great Britain, English revolutionary thought, 
the rupture between England and France, and English social theory. 
















Kammer Fir HanpeLt, GEWERBE UND INDUSTRIE IN WIEN, 
Bericht iiber die Jndustrie, den Handel und die Verkehrsverhdltnisse in Wien 
und Niederdsterreich wahrend der Jahre 1921 und 1922. Vienna, 1923. 
503 pp. 

Report of the Viennese Chamber of Commerce and Industry on industry and 
trade in Lower Austria in 1921 and 1922. 











KoopgRATIVA FéRBUNDET. FOrvaltningsradets, styrelsens och reviso- 
rernas berdrrelser, 1922, Stockholm, Oscar Eklunds Boktryckeri, 1923, 
78 pp. 

Report of the Swedish Co-operative Union for 1922. 







Lasour Resgsarcn Department. Labour and Capital on the Rail- 
ways. Studies in Labour and Capital, No. 1V. London, The Labour Pub- 
lishing Co. 1923, 64 pp. 


The facts brought together in this booklet tend to show the effect of the 
over-capitalisation of railways on the workers, both as workers and users 
of the railway service. The first part deals with the history of the railways, the 
second with that of labour on the railways. The struggle of the railway unions 
for recognition, and the part played by the Government in the adjustment of 
conilicts between railwaymen and the companies are described down to the 
agreement of 1920 which is slill in force. The object of this study is clearly to 
present the case for railway nationalisation, 
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Livret du métier (Le). Series edited by J. Rovx et J, Fonrzcng. Paris, 
Librairie de l’enseignement technique. 


A series of trade monographs presenting in a condensed form “the 
essential elements of technology, computation, draughtsmanship, and account- 
ancy which every worker should posses”. Three booklets have already been 
issued : the boot and shoe maker’s guide, by J. Mathius, Le Bourhis, and 
Huffschmitt (1923, 96 pp. 3 fr.) ; the hairdresser’s guide, by C. Kauffmann and 
J. Barth (1923, 108 pp. 3.50 francs) ; the printer’s and compositor’s guide, by 
L. Barriére and L. Bothy (1923, 118 pp.) ~ 


Louis, L. La Batellerie. Bibliothéque sociale des métiers. Paris, 
G. Dorin. 1923. 256 pp. 


One of the series of trade studies known as the Bibliotheque sociale des 
métiers edited by Mr. Georges Renard, this book deals with one of the oldest 
French guilds, that of the watermen. Some historical notes indicate its past 
status and its importance in commercial relations. The author chronicles the 
unceasing efforts made by the watermen to improve their labour and living 
conditions and to respond at the same time to the increasing demands of 
commerce and industry. He concludes with a description of the waterways of 
France and a summary of the claims of this branch of water transport. 


Lucien-Bron, P. Cogestion et contréle des ouvriers dans les entreprises 
industrielles, Paris, J. Gabalda, 1923. 220 pp. 12 francs, 


After describing the various theories of workers’ control in industry, 
experiments made in France and other countries, the difficulties encountered, 
and results achieved, the author discusses the principle of joint management 
and workers’ control. While opposed to any plan which might jeopardise unity 
of management, he points out that industrial peace would be promoted by the 
institution of works’ councils and joint industrial councils on which employers 
and employees would be brought together to co-operate in the study of labour 
problems. 


Macxrenzig, W. The Industrial Court : Practice and Procedure, 
together with the Industrial Court Act, 1919, the Industrial Court Rules, 
1920, and Forms of Terms of Reference or Remit, London, Butterworth. 


1923, x, 44,9 pp. 


MACNAMARA, T. J. Labour at the Cross Roads. Two Camberwell 
Addresses ; (1) Socialism and the Consequences of its Adoption. (2) The 
Better Way for Industrialism. London, Hodder and Stoughton. 39 pp. 


In the first of these addresses Mr. Macnamara, late British Minister of 
Labour, examines Socialist doctrines and policy and gives some examples of 
their application, showing the collapse in each case of the endeavour to 
organise a community on the basis of Socialism. In the second he considers 
the principles underlying the establishment of Joint Industrial Councils and 
the measure of success attained by these bodies, which point, in his opinion, 
to “ Whitleyism ” as the answer to Socialism. 


Markuson, F. Polojenié trouda v Moskovskoi Goubernii 1918-1922. 
Moscow, 1923. 17 diagrams, 


This publication, issued by the Moscow Trade Union Council, contains data 
concerning the number of workers in Moscow, the trade union movement, 
wages, the labour market, industrial disputes, cost of living, etc. Owing to the 
difticulty of obtaining reliable statistics in Soviet Russia the information given is 
incomplete and relates chiefly to the year 1921 and the first quarter of 1922. 
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—— Polojenié trouda v Moskovskoi Goubernii, 1922-1923. Moscow, 
1923. 26 pp. 16 diagrams. 


A sequel to the above ; contains diagrams giving fuller and better arranged 
information, together with explanatory notes. 











McKalL, David. Industrial Fatigue and Vocational Selection on a Basis 
of Physical Inquiry. Reprinted from the British Medical Journal, 26 August 
1922. 14 pp. 









Minz, L. E. Mirovaia biezzabotitsa. Moscow, 1922. 56 pp. 






The data concerning unemployment throughout the world presented in this 
pamphlet, chiefly in the form of statistical tables covering the period 1921-1922 
compared with the years 1907-1914, are taken from the Reichsarbeitsblatt, the 
Labour Gazette, the Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, and the publications of 
the International Labour Office. 












—— Rynok trouba v Rossii (sa 1922 1 polovinou 1923). Moscow, 


1923. 52 pp. 


A general survey of labour conditions in Russia during 1922 and the first 
quarter of 1923, showing the steady increase of unemployment, which now 
affects over 600,000 workers. Some particulars are given of wages and atten- 
dance. 


















—— Viianié niéourojaiev na promychlennost i troud v Rossii. Moscow, 


1923. 43 pp. 4 diagrams. 
Discussion of the effect of bad harvests on labour and industry in Russia. 










NATIONAL Burgao OF Economic Researcu. Business Cycles and 
Unemployment. With an introduction by Herbert Hoover. New York, McGraw 
Hill. 1923. xz, 405 pp. 

This book, which has just been published, was summarised (from the page 


proofs) in the International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, September 1923, 
pp. 388-404. 












NATIONAL FepgeRATION OF GLASs BotTLe WorkKERsS (Great Britain). 
Report on Investigation into the Conditions of the Glass Workers in Central 
European Countries. By John Tuomrson. Oastleford. 1922. 14 pp. 






The importation of glass bottles from Germany and other countries at a 
cost lower than that for which they can be produced in Great Britain has 
become a serious matter for the British glass bottle workers. The enquiry 
which was undertaken in January 1922 by the secretary of the British Federation 
covered hours, wages, working conditions, and trade unionism among glass 
bottle workers in France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Czechoslovakia. 














NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BoaRpD. Jndustrial-Economic 
Conditions in the United States. April, 1923. Bulletin No. 11. New York. 
1923. 21 pp. 


Intended for the special information of Board Members and financial 
subscribers this pamphlet reviews briefly the business situation in the United 
States, the labour supply, wage changes in industry, cost of living, hours of 
pes relations between employers and employed, and the general financial 
position. 
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‘NATIONAL TRANSPORT WoRKERS’ FgepERATION. Report of Special 
General Council Meeting held at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, London, on 
Thursday, 25 January 1923. London, Twentieth Century Press (1912). 
1923. 35 pp. 


Contains the Executive Council’s Report and appendix thereto reviewing 
the work of the Federation during the past ten years and the present position as 
regards internal organisation and finance, the affiliation of various organisations 
of transport workers, the agreements negotiated through the Federation since 
the last meeting, the discussion on the Report, the election of the General 
Committee, and resolutions passed respecting the position in the Ruhr, and the 
question of hours of labour. 


eNicoLorr, Dim. Rabontenden. Sofia, Hemus. 1923. 52 pp. 


The author, Chief of the Labour Section in the Bulgarian Ministry of 
Commerce, Industry, and Labour, and Government delegate at the Third and 
Fourth Sessions of the International Labour Conference, here deals with 
hours of work. He reviews the position prior to the growth of capitalism 
and under the capitalist system and in relation to the development of industry. 
He deals with hours of work in various European countries, particularly in 
the Balkans and in Bulgaria. A chapter is devoted to the work of the 
International Labour Office and the ratifications of the Washington Conventions. 
Mr. Nicoloff concludes in favour of the 8-hour day from a national as well 
as an international point of view. His survey, which has already appeared 
in the Review of the Bulgarian Economic Society, is all the more interesting 
and significant in that it expresses the opinion of a man in an official position. 


OFFICE COOPERATIF BELGE. Compte rendu du X* congrés 4 Mons, 
les 23, 24 et 25 juin 1923. Brussels, 1923. 143 pp. 4 francs. 


Report on the tenth Congress of the Belgian Cooperative Union, held at 
Mons, 23, 24, and 25 June 1923. 


PREVOYANCE SOCIALE (LA). Semez, nous cultiverons, vous moisson- 
neres. Bruxelles, Edition de l’ ** Eglantine”. 1923. 40 pp. 


Describes the aims and activities of the Co-operative Insurance Society 
formed in 1907 by the Belgian Labour Party. The second part contains docu- 
ments relating to the year 1922, the report of the Board of Directors, and 
the financial statement. 


Racea, Michel. Révolution et socialisme. Essai debibliographie. Paris, 
Les Presses universitaires de France. 1923. 30 pp. 


Bibliography on the theory of revolution, from its earliest conception down 
to the Russian revoiution of 1917 and the German revolution of 1918, including 
among others books by Saint-Simon, Fourier, Proud’hon, Babeuf, Blanqui, and 
Marx, 


Revue de droit maritime comparé. Edited and published by L. Dor. 
Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence. 


The Revue de droit maritime comparé, which takes the place of the Revue 
internationale de droit maritime and is planned on a different basis, will give 
all information of importance on the laws and orders of the great maritime 
countries together with articles and notes on comparative law. The new 
review appears quarterly, each number comprising some 600 pages, and is 
divided into five sections : theory, legal practice, legislation, documents, and 
bibliography. To the four numbers issued yearly will be added a volume 
containing the table of contents and index. 
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Rew,R. Henry. The Story of the Agricultural Club, London, P. §. King 
& Sons. 1922. 205 pp. 


This book is an interesting record of an experiment which brought together 
landowners, farmers, and workers on the common basis that they are agricul- 
turists in the broad sense of the term and its author points out that the 
fundamental principle of the Agricultural Wages Board — i. e. that its 
members were on an absolute equality — was the basis of the constitution 
of the club. The social freedom which gave a distinctive character to the 
club produced an atmosphere favourable to discussion, and a large range of 
subjects were considered at its informal meetings. Sir Henry Rew gives. a 
complete list of the papers read at the club gatherings, and quotes at length 
from the papers dealing with subjects of particular importance to agriculture. 


Ross, Adam. Miedzynarolowa Organizacja Pracy. Jej cele, budowa i 
dzialalnose. Warsaw, 1923.. 32 pp. 


A review of the constitution and activities of the International Labour 
Organisation. After an historical sketch the author analyses the provisions of 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, describes the organisation and functions 
of the International Labour Office and summarises the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted at the four general Conferences. He concludes with 
comments on the achievements of the International Labour Organisation and 
on its future. The appendix contains a list of the chief Polish publications 
dealing with the Organisation. 


Tuomson, G. W. Apprenticeship in Modern Industry. London, National 
Guilds League. 14 pp. 3d. 


Outline of a proposed system by which apprentices would be indentured 
to the trade union in their particular craft or industry. 


TROISIEME CONGRES INTERNATIONAL D’EDUCATION MORALE (Reports 
presented to). L’esprit international et Venseignement de Vhistoire. Preface 
by Mr. Henri Reveror (Collection d’actualités pédagogiques, issued under the 
auspices of the Institut J. J. Rousseau and the Société belge de pédotechnie). 
Neuchatel, Delachaux et Niestlé, 1923. 240 pp. 5 francs (Swiss). 


The third International Congress on Moral Education held at Geneva from 
28 July to 1 August 1922 devoted its attention to the study of two questions : 
solidarity and education, the international spirit and the teaching of history. 
In this volume are given the reports and memoranda presented on the second 
of these questions. 


Verunac, V. Delnicha Otatka a nas prumsyl. Masarykova Skademie 
prace, No. 2. Prague, 1923. 260 pp. 


A study of the labour question in relation to industry in Czechoslovakia. 
The author deals with wages, relations between employers and employees, 
social insurance, unemployment, vocational guidance, and industrial democracy. 
He considers that real social reforms can only be effected after close study 
of technical and economic conditions. 


Wess, Sidney and Beatrice. The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation. London, 
The Fabian Society, and George Allen & Unwin. 1923. vn, 182 pp. 2s. 6d. 


The well-known authors of this indictment of the capitalist system state 
frankly that in framing it they have departed for the first time from their 
customary method of dealing with social questions in a constructive spirit. 
The change is due to the fact that their faith in the progressive and peaceful 
development of political and industrial democracy in Great Britain has been 
shaken by the course of events since the end of the war. They contend 
that the world conflict has given a mortal blow to capitalism and has lead 
to a deepening of the antagonism between the two main classes in the 
community, not only on the Continent, but also in their own country. They 
have therefore set themselves the task of diagnosing from a purely socialist 
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point of view the effects of capitalism not only upon the possessing classes, 
but also upon the workers, and have arrived at the conclusion that it has 
produced in both a spirit and temper which is not only dangerous to the 
present social structure, but also quile incapable of building up anything 
better in its place. The only hope for peaceful social solutions lies in a 
transformation of motives in the economic sphere. The evils of violent revolu- 
tion, whether from above or below, are indicated as a warning to extremists 
of both sides of the folly of endeavouring to settle complex and delicate social 
and economic problems by force. lt may be too late to prevent the growth 
of decay, which the authors allege is, in various forms, eating into society, 
but, mevertheless, they offer their work as an “attempt, possibly vain, to 
make the opposing parties understand their problem and each other better”. 


= Wei, Hedwig. Gewerkschaf{ten und Konsumvereine. Hamburg. 1923, 
166 pp. (typed). 

This thesis for the degree of Doctor of Political Science at Hamburg Univer- 
sity has not been published but has been presented to the International Labour 
Ottice in typescript. It deals with the complex and changing relations between 
the consumers’ co-operative miovement and the trade union movement, . 
theoretically and practically a most important question to both, and one 7 
significant aspect of the whole social problem. It has practically never been 
treated before as a whole. The author avoids theoretical discussion and offers 
no solution, merely outlining the main features of the problem, especially as 
it presents itself in Germany, impartially and with full reference to sources and 
facts. She has drawn equally from co-operative and trade unionist sources, and 
has supplemented the available data by reference to sources other than German. 

In its nature and the broad lines of its development the problem is similar in 
all countries ; for general information on the subject Germany affords a most x 
important and instructive exampie. > 

The first part of the thesis shows how the consummers’ co-operative 
societies and trade unions have developed auxiliary activities and have 
occasionally assisted each other. This section enlarges on the question of 
labour banks and the agencies created and jointly managed by co-operative 
societies and trade unions. 

Before dealing with consumers’ co-operative societies as employers, the 
second part discusses the crux of the problem in its social and political signi- 
ficance : should production be controlled by producers or consumers ? In this 
connection a complete description of the guild system is given. 4 
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AvusEry,G. Le droit de prorogation en matiére de bauw 4 loyer. 2 vols. 
Lyons, J. Deprelle; Paris, Administration et Librairie des Annales des Justices a 
de Paix. 923. 390 and 320 pp. 20 francs. a 


- Gentizon, B. La résurrection géorgienne. Paris, Ernest Leroux. 1921. 
PP- ‘ 
Kuomeriki, M, La réforme agraire et Véconomie rurale en Géorgie. 
Préface de P. Renaupet. Paris, A. Simon. 192]. 71 pp. 
Kuune, E, La Géorgie libre. Genéve, Atar. 1920. 96 pp. 


PARTi OUVRIER SOCIAL-DEMOCRATE DE GEORGIE. COMITE CENTRAL. 
L’ Internationale socialiste et la Géorgie. Paris, 1921. 296 pp. 


PRESIDENCE DE L’ASSEMBLEE CONSTITUANTE DE G#orGigs. Le 
peuple géorgien contre Voccupation bolchéviste russe. Documents, Paris, 
1922, 16 pp. 
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